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VER sea, on that 
red - tinted is- 
land fragment, 
so small upon 
our maps, the 
very name of 
grouse calls up 
visions of swell- 
dom in all its 
glory upon 
the famous 
of August outings, of groups 





“ Twelfth,” 
of quietly earnest men at railway sta- 
tions, of guns and restless, excited dogs in 
the care of red-faced, struggling servants ; 

of rapid flittings to the moors and, if the 
season be a favorable one, of sport not 
surpassed even in this favored country.* 


We have grouse of several varieties 
and in unlimited numbers in certain lo- 
calities, but while the birds are larger, 

* See article on ** The Red Grouse of Scotland,” page 345. 
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not one of them can compare with the 
game red fellow of the British Isles, 
judged fairly from a sportsman’s point of 
view. But happily our own grouse are 
quite good enough to furnish glorious 
sport, as even Englishmen fresh from 
the historic moors admit, and for the 
benefit of those who have never experi¢ 
enced the delights of prairie shooting I 
will endeavor to describe it as enjoyed by 
myself. 

The three varieties of grouse herein 
referred to are but seldom styled such, 
even by men well informed, though they 
are grouse and nothing else. The ruf- 
fed grouse (Bonasa umbellus) is general- 
ly termed “ partridge,” not infrequently 
“pheasant,” and usually, by rural folk, 
“patridge.” His cousin of the plains, the 
pinnated grouse (Zetrao columbianus), is 
universally known as “prairie chicken,” 
a term also applied to his near relative 
All rights reserved. 





and frequent asso- 
clate, the sharp- 
tailed grouse (7¢- 
trao phastanellus), 
though the differ- 
ence between the 
two will be at once 
apparent, even toa 
careless observer, 
if specimens are 
viewed side by side. 
Of these three 
varieties the ruffed 
is undeniably the 
gamier and better bird, handsomer in 
plumage and shape, swifter on the wing, 
much more difficult to shoot, and also bet- 
ter flavored on the board. Unfortunately, 
owing to the fact that its favorite re- 
sorts are heavy forests or dense scrub 
and brush, it is seldom that it is found 
in cover sufficiently open to admit of 
either good work by the dogs or fair 
shooting ; and, while admiring Lonasa um- 
bellus heartily and being quite willing to 
follow him into his difficult haunts and 
take chances, still I’d think a deal more 
of him if he could only be induced to re- 
side in a more favorable style of habita- 
tion. 

On certain occasions—red-letter days 
for a surety—I have found fair numbers 
of these birds in moderately open thickets 
and in growths of wild-rose bushes and 
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briar patches, and then the fun was fast 
and free for the time and many old long- 
standing scores were wiped out. Ruffed 
grouse, when flushed, invariably make for 
the densest cover at hand, dodging be- 
hind the first convenient shelter in the 
shape of a tree trunk, and this trick has 
saved many a bird's life. Even in com- 
paratively open cover they are difficult 
marks, as they fly very fast and carry a 
deal of shot, and unless clean killed are 
apt to struggle away far enough to be 
lost. In their ordinary haunts few men 
can kill half their birds. A sudden whir 
of wings and a vanishing streak or a 
commotion among the tangled leaves is 
frequently the only intimation of the 
whereabouts of the bird, and snap shoot- 
ing naturally is the rule—a useless rule, 
too, in an aggravating number of cases. 
With the “chickens” and the sharp 
tails the conditions are different. Both 
are frequenters of the open prairie, and, 
though they sometimes haunt the brushy 
bluffs closely, and also seek shelter in 
them when driven from their feeding 





‘grounds, neither possess the speed nor 


cunning of their ruffed relative. They 
are at all times heavier and slower flvers, 
giving plenty of warning ere getting well 
away, and the cover on the bluffs is 
rarely so dense as to entirely conceal 
them when put up. Late in the season 
they “pack” in great flocks, and can 





‘* HE NEVER DOES THAT UNLESS IT’S A BIG COvy.” 
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GROUSE SHOOTING OVER THE SCOTCH HEATHER.., 


then hardly be approached within range 
of anything but a rifle, but during August 
and September a really good shot should 
kill at least fifteen times out of twenty 
chances, and your “crack performer” 
will do better than this upon many days. 

My first chicken shooting of any con- 
sequence was enjoyed in the beautiful 
“ Badger State,” longer ago than I care to 
think about now, but the birds may still be 
flushed in fair numbers upon their old-time 
grounds. Many and many a day since has 
that acquaintance been renewed, to the 
delight of the party of the first part, and 
to the serious damage and. inconvenience 
of the parties of the second, but that 
first day yet stands uneclipsed. For 
some months my headquarters were at 
a comfortable prairie farm house, some 
eight miles from the city of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, and I received my first lesson 
in prairie shooting @ /a mode immediately 
after my arrival. The farm house was 
owned by an elder brother whom I had 
not set eyes on for several years, and 
no sooner had my traps been brought 
in from the wagon that bore me and 
mine to his door than he ordered a team 
of- ponies and buckboard to be got ready 
and vowed we would shoot chickens for 
supper. It was then nearing 2 o'clock, 
but, as I was as keen as he, very brief 


time sufficed for preparations, and I had 
bundled into shooting togs and was ready 
before the team appeared. 

A brace of heavy pointers and half a 
dozen puppies were lounging about the 
yard, and the sire of the family, Ross, a 
grand, big dog of shapely make and tre- 
mendous power, was called up to accom- 
pany the visitor for his initiation cere- 
monies. He proved to be one of the very 
best dogs it has been my luck to shoot 
over —a fast, high-headed ranger, yet 
staunch as a rock and possessing a fault- 
less nose. The man-of-all-work joined 
us, he and my brother carrying heavy ten- 
gauge guns by noted makers, one being a 
really superb weapon, and I caught them 
glancing with 
scarcely disguised 
contempt at the 
little rusty - look- 
ing twelve-gauge 
affair which I had 
used steadily for 
many seasons. But 
if it was arum ’un 
to look at, it was 
a rare good ’un to 
drive lead, as they 
found out later. 

The farm was 
long and narrow 
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RUFF GROUSE ** DRUMMING.” 


and one unbroken stubble save at the 
farther end, where low, rounding hills 
bounded the view. These hills were 
covered with a dense growth of scrub 
oak averaging about waist high, while 
here and there, at intervals of ten or 
fifteen yards, were larger oaks, giving 


the whole a_ beautiful park-like appear- . 


ance. We drove slowly forward until 
perhaps two hundred yards from the 
house, and then the big pointer went 
sailing away like the wind, beating his 
ground in a fashion that is seldom sur- 
passed, and I thought as I watched him 
that if his nose was good enough for 
that pace and he was staunch he must 
indeed be “a corker.” Nearing the edge 
of the scrub oak he suddenly raised 
his nose high in air, then galloped (!) 
straight ahead for perhaps fifty yards 
and pulled up seemingly in the middle of 
a stride, on a dead point. It was a showy 
bit of work, but I did not know the dog 
as yet. 

“Now then, tumble out, boys, you take 
the shot,” said my brother, while a broad 
grin shone on the face of the hired man. 
“There are the genuine pinnated grouse 
. and you try ’em all by yourself and see 
what you can do. Walk right up to the 
dog, he won’t budge when he’s on chick- 
ens.” At this last speech the man laughed 
outright, and somehow I smelt danger 
ahead. I half fancied he was laughing 
at my gun and general get-up, and con- 
sidered me a duffer, or, as he might have 
put it, a rank tenderfoot, but still it 
seemed as if there was some sort of joke 
on, and I felt thoroughly uncomfortable 
as I neared the honest pointer. All un- 
thinkingly I was transgressing their rule 


by carrying my gun across and in front of 
me in both hands instead of with ham- 
mers cocked, but underneath, on the right 
shoulder. Presently a single bird got up 
in a hesitating sort of way,then flew leis- 
urely to the nearest oak tree The first 
glance told it was no “chicken” at all, 
but a ruffed grouse, and the joke was ex- 
plained—they had brought me out on 
their fastest birds for the purpose of tak- 
ing my measure, for right well they knew 
that covey fed there, and it had been 
carefully preserved for my special benefit. 

The dog held his point heroically as I 
stood looking, for several dark patches in 
the stubble betrayed where more birds 
were crouched. Think of such a chance, 
with ruffed grouse of all birds out in the 
open field, with never a twig to bar a per- 
fect view; and think of the delightful 
sensation to a man fresh from the heavy 
forests and tangled thickets of Western 
Ontario and constant practice at quail, 
and these same grouse in those difficult 
covers, to be thus granted a chance at 
such heretofore baffling quarry! It was 
almost too good to be true; but two 
words, voiced by my brother behind, 
brought matters to a climax. They were 

“ Gun shy!” 

The next moment I walked right into 
the lurking covey and sent them up with 
a roar of wings that made one’s blood 
leap. Two birds darted round to the 
right and I dropped them almost at the 
feet of the jokers, then hastily inserted 
another shell and caught the first bird as 
he whirred out of the tree in the wake 
of his rapidly-vanishing comrades, going 
swiftly to the scrub—and the biters were 
bitten ; beaten at their own game. The 
dismay on the face of the crafty hired 
man was a marvel to see ; his eyes kept 
wandering, in a dazed sort of fashion, 
from me to the gun and then back in such 
a ludicrous manner that my brother and 
I leaned against the buckboard and 
laughed for a good five minutes. Finally 
we got straightened up, and walked on 
after the birds, my brother merely re- 
marking : “I half expected something of 
that kind. You've been trained on quail,” 
while John insisted that I must keep in 
line and shoot in turn. John never for- 
got that first experiment. 

In the brush the dog worked perfectly, 
and we had ideal shooting as long as the 
birds held out. Grouse after grouse got 
up and was bowled over without a miss 
by anybody, for John was” a very fair 
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A SHOOTING LODGE IN THE HIGHLANDS, ALDOURIC CASTLE, INVERNESS, 


shot, and each man knew that two guns 
were waiting to wipe his eye if he failed, 
and so did his prettiest. Besides, in such 
close, short cover, the birds flushed so 
near and afforded such fair marks that 
there was hardly an excuse for missing. 
Eleven in all were secured, and, as no 
more could be found, John was sent back 
to the house with the fallen while we 
drove away to the open prairie in quest 
of the genuine chickens. During the 
course of a somewhat wide experience I 
do not think a finer bit of ruffed grouse 
shooting is recorded than that first trial 
of Wisconsin covers. It was a chance 
that is but seldom afforded, and it will 
outlive the memories of many days when 
heavier bags were made. 

We drove as fast as possible, as time 
was precious, and again were fortunate. 
Reaching a level expanse of grass of a 
few miles in extent, known as Truax Prai- 
rie, my brother announced that chicken 
would surely be found unless somebody 
had shot over the ground within a few 


days, which was very unlikely. The pointer 


ranged very wide, showing astonishing 
speed for so large a dog, and he soon 
proved that he knew he was on another 
kind of game. For a time we followed 
him at a brisk trot, until at last he slack- 
ened his speed to a slow canter, then 
halted and looked around for us. 


“There you are. He's got them; it’s 
chicken this time, sure.” 

We got down and walked to him, and 
then followed as he drew on and on, with 
head, back and tail in a true line, and 
treading as gingerly as though the ground 
was hot to his feet. No galloping up to 
point now ; Ross was in dead earnest and 
knew his game and was illustrating his 
style on his favorite birds. He quivered 
in every muscle and seemed to stretch to 
twice his ordinary length as he slowly stole 
ahead, with twitching jaws measuring 
every breath and cautious feet lifted and 
put down as though he feared to rustle 
one spear of grass in his cat-like progress. 
At last he stopped altogether, stood rigid 
as steel for a moment, then slowly flat- 
tened down upon his belly prone to the 
ground. “There’s a lot of them; he 
never does that unless it’s a big covey. 
Shoot and load as fast as possible, and 
don’t move” were my hurried instruc- 
tions. A couple of striped objects stick- 
ing up from the grass, and looking for all 
the world like gophers, caught my eye, 
and presently I made out the forms of 
several large birds. One rose with a 
mighty buzz of pinions and a murmuring, 
clucking cry, and was promptly knocked 
down, then another and another followed, 
only to meet a similar fate, and we hur- 
riedly reloaded. 
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“Give it to them—don’t shoot so 
quick!” and a louder thunder of wings 
followed. The air seemed full of great, 
strong birds, and we hailed them—crack ! 
crack! crack! crack !—till the feathers 
flew in clouds. Yet another and another 
flushed, while we worked levers as fast 
as men could and poured in three more 
shots. Then I stepped to one side to 
avoid the smoky curtain ahead and there- 
by flushed and got another, while my 
brother smote a big fellow that had al- 
most got clean away. 

“Whew! That was fun, eh?” 

“Fun! I should say so—it was glori- 
ous!” I was getting excited ; for few 
things will set a chap’s blood boiling like 
this rapid work. Nine beautiful birds 
were down out of about sixteen flushed, 
and great, plump fellows they were, 
barred with handsome shades of brown 
and full grown and strong as man could 
wish to see. They were quickly gathered 
by men and dog, and, carrying them 
hastily to the buckboard, we drove on in 
search of a new lot. A mile away another 
covey was found, and another rattling 
fusillade told much the same story be- 
fore the remorseless shadows drew a cur- 
tain over a right royal afternoon’s sport. 

For the. next five weeks we shot con- 
stantly, driving great distances over the 
prairies, sometimes working the one grand 
pointer, sometimes having a brace out at 
once, and again working them alternately, 
and generally making fine bags, running 
from fifteen to forty birds per day. Now 
and again we turned our attention to 
ruffed grouse and quail, and at such 
times sought the bushy terraces and pop- 
lar-lined ravines, or broad berry patches 
and clumps of pine, beloved of Bonasa 
and Perdix. When necessary we slept be- 
neath our buckboard or else found quar- 
ters in farm houses, and those weeks were 
weeks of huge content ; now on the open 
prairies, now among the picturesque Wis- 
consin hills, gleaming with the gorgeous 
tints of the dying year. This following 
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the dogs by buckboard is the universal 
custom upon the prairies. Great distances 
have frequently to be covered, and as you 
must sometimes carry the dogs, always a 
supply of water, and the dead birds, and 
also a couple of robes or blankets and 
provisions for men and animals if intend- 
ing to remain out over night, a convey- 
ance of some kind is essential. 

Last season I shot over the vast grassy 
seas of the Canadian Northwest, and bet- 
ter grounds are not to be found. Near 
Winnipeg the pinnated grouse were plen- 
tiful ; ruffed grouse also seemed numerous 
in the wooded valley of the Red River, 
but the shooting in the open was so at- 
tractive that but little time was devoted 
to them. There are also any number of 
sharp-tail grouse haunting the same coun- 
try as the true chickens. Westward of 
Manitoba lies the province of Assiniboia, 
a game country only inferior to its sister 
province, Alberta, lying still farther to the 
west and extending to the summit of the 
peerless Rockies. Shooting at many points 
by the way, I finally halted at the town 
of Calgary, near the base of the Rockies, 
for what my ranching friends would call 
the “grand round up on chickens.” The 
“chickens” in this case were sharp - tail 
grouse, equally as good as the pinnated. 

Bags there were limited to fifty birds 
per day, and time and again the number 
might have been secured twice over by 
three guns shooting steadily. It makes 
one’s fingers itch to hold the gun again, 
thinking of such shooting, and makes one’s 
heart long for the shaggy bluffs and rust- 
ling grass of those Western foothills ; the 
long drives over the rolling prairie; the 
fording of the streams; the pure, healthful 
atmosphere ; the staunch, noble toilers, be 
they setters or pointers ; the whir of swift 
wings, and the glory of stopping such 
game in full view of the snow-crowned 
monarchs of that magnificent cordon of 
mountains. I can hear the defiant “ Tuck- 
tuck-a-tuck ” of the flushed grouse as I 
write. 


II.—Tue Rep Grouse oF SCOTLAND. 


BY DONALD CURRIE, 


THE grouse is a pretty bird enough 
to follow and toothsome to eat; yet 
who, a hundred years ago, could have 
prognosticated that it would be a main 
factor in altering the whole economic and 
social conditions of a nation? That it has 


done so no one with even the most super- 
ficial knowledge of the history of Scot- 
land, and of sport, can doubt. It has 
made the wilderness of Scotland blossom 
like the rose, and its waste places, barren 
of mineral wealth or possibilities of culti- 
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vation, yield to their owners a money re- 
turn beyond the dreams of avarice, and 
to their autumn occupants a harvest of 
health of priceless value. Food, drink, 
and clothing the brain workers of the 
British Isles can buy in plenty ; it is the 
opportunity of healthy outdoor sport and 
exercise, relaxation, change and toilsome 
rest in the pure air of the hills, swept by 
the breezes of the Northern seas, they 
sigh for as a change, and these the grouse 
and Scotland bring to them. 

For the grouse Parliament suspends its 
sittings ; the yacht turns its prow home- 
ward from many a distant port ; society 
quits the charms of the Southern coast 
watering places, and turning its back even 
on lordly Goodwood puts away all its 
pomps and vanities in dress, dons the 
Scottish homespun and the tailor-made 
gown and hies away to the land where 
the heather, 

Wrapping the cliff in purple glow 

And reddening the dark lake below, 
spreads mile on mile, the home of the 
grouse and of renewed health, 

Day after day, as August 12 draws 
near, all the lines leading to the North 
bristle with evidence of sport, with groom 
and horse, with dog and gun. Thou- 
sands upon thousands, with just that touch 
of flurry and anxiety which differentiates 
this exodus from all others of the year, 
gather in nightly contingents at Euston 
Station and King’s Cross, the two great 
metropolitan depots of departure, and 
make them at this season a study worth 
the while.of the visitor to England to see. 

Nor is the scene in Scotland less ani- 
mated or remarkable. By every line 
crossing the border the tide of emigrants 
comes, and by every avenue, railroad, 
steamboat and coach they spread them- 
selves through the land. The streets of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Inverness proclaim the pilgrimage in a 
hundred characteristics, and from _ the 
borders of Perth to the extremities of 
Ross and Cromarty the buzz of expecta- 
tion and the scurry of an early antici- 
pated occupation fill castle and_ hall, 
lodge, inn and cottage. The keeper who 
has spent his long and solitary winter 
in the snow-bound valleys of Sutherland 
and Caithness, where 

On the rude cliff with frosty spangles gray, 

Weak as the twilight, glooms the solar ray, 
or upon the Western Islands, which 
Black’s “ Princess of Thule” and other 
works have made universal property, 


sees his harvest of satisfaction and glory 
approaching ; now his long vigils and the 
ceaseless tramp of observation will yield 
their fruit in many a day of such sport as 
is only to be ensured by the pertinacity of 
preparation to which he has devoted him- 
self. And with that keen sense of antici- 
pation which only a sportsman can feel 
he hastens to meet fellow sportsmen 
in whom wealth has not palled the natu- 
ral instinct, and whose correspondence 
through the winter has been the one 
touch with the outer world which has 
kept the keeper and his faithful hench- 
men in good cheer. 

True, there are districts in England 
where the red grouse thrives, Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire, to wit, but then the moors 
there are in districts which, unlike Scot- 
land’s, have yielded mineral sources of 
wealth to their owners and placed them 
thereby so far above any pecuniary ne- 
cessity as to make it in the highest degree 
improbable that they will ever be tempted 
to part with their personal enjoyment of 
their good sporting fortune; and in no 
other part of Europe is red grouse obtain- 
able. “The lone and lovely ptarmigan ” 
inhabits the semi-Arctic regions of Nor- 
way, and the capercailzie has found its last 
home in the forests of Sweden; but the 
red grouse is of Scotland, and of that 
alone. Not even America can be laid 
under contribution in aid. ‘True, it has 
grouse within its borders even yet, though 
in so sadly a restricted area that even the 
pinnated grouse—the prairie hen of com- 
mon parlance—has been driven back step 
by step until it is scarcely to be met with 
east of Indiana, and the ruffed grouse, 
though abundant over a wide area from 
Canada to the Southern States, is a forest 
bird. 

Another powerful influence in popular- 
izing the grouse in Scotland was doubt- 
less the inherent loveliness of the scenery 
in which it is pursued, and the glamor by 
which a school of writers—of whom the 
Ettrick Shepherd, Burns and Scott may 
be taken to be typical representatives— 
have surrounded the district. 

Bold, yet with a softness of outline 
more pleasant than the Alps ; rugged, yet 
clothed with a wealth of color unsurpassed 
by the gorgeous East ; wild, yet enriched 
by a foliage of delicacy and variety which 
robs it of half its wildness ; remote, yet 
so indented on its sea-bound coasts and so 
interspersed with inland lakes as to be 
penetrable in all directions ; the moors in 
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their silent grandeur may well have in- 

spired the painter and the poet, and have 

become an ever-increasing attraction to 

that class of sportsmen who combine the 

instincts of both. 

The moors! all hail, ye changeless, ye sublime ! 

That seldom hear a voice, save that of Heaven! 

Scorners of chance and fate, and death and 
time, 

But not of Him whose viewless hand hath 
riven 

The chasms through which thy mountain 
streams are driven ! 

How like a prostrate giant, not in sleep, 

But listening to his beating heart, ye lie! 

With wood and wind dread harmony ye keep ! 

Ye seem alone beneath the boundless sky ; 

Ye speak, are mute, and there is no reply. 

The pictures which Colonel Thornton 
gives in his “Sporting Tour,” published 
as far back as 1804, of those bygone days, 
are not only very interesting but very 
instructive. We follow him from his 
Yorkshire home through Kelso and over 
the Tweed; through Edinboro’ and by 
Loch Lomond and Loch Tay to “ Straits” 
in Strathsay, and we seem to look back, 
not one but several centuries, to that al- 
most yesterday when he had to camp out 
in tents and drive his own cows with him 
for milk supply; when he and two other 
sportsmen were the only three in all 
Scotland from over the border on pleas- 
ure intent; when the shooting and fishing 
were, as they are to-day in the trout 
streams of Pennsylvania and the teeming 
waters of the great Northwest, free, or 
if permission is necessary, to ask is to 
have. 

We look into his tent at night and find 
him regaling his brother sportsman with 
a hodge podge, broiled trout and salmon, 
reindeer tongue, cold fawn, brandered 
moor game, Cheshire cheese, moor game 
gizzards, liquors, port (imperial,) Jamaica 
rum punch, with fresh limes, porter, etc., 
and we smile over his tribulations, his 
sheer despair at times from damp among 
his powder at home and wind in the field 
compelling him to abandon his flint gun, for 
‘“‘not once in four times could the fire 
reach the powder,” and, in lieu thereof, 
he takes out his hawks, with which, in- 
deed, during the whole season, he killed 
more birds than with the gun. The pic- 
tures which are continually, tho’ incident- 
ally, given of the gun and its troubles 


are exceedingly curious, and some of the 


opinions, to a modern grouse sportsman, 
will seem little less than heretical. 

Of the gun he grows at times aweary, 
and of the rod, too; in his hawks he 


takes pleasure. But it is dogs of which 
he never tires ; they are his perpetual joy 
and their work his continuous pan of 
praise: no truer sportsman ever shot 
over one, and no lover of the dog ever 
rendered it more eloquent or deserved 
tribute. “Upon the dog,” he records, “I 
conceive the great pleasure and elegance 
of shooting depend ;” and so it is still, 
but it is in the dogs, not bought of the 
velveteen - coated gentry who lie in wait 
for the modern greenhorn, but home bred 
and home trained to keep their eye on 
their master’s every look, gesture and 
word ; to range on command, and on that 
only ; to cover every inch of the ground 
in crossings and recrossings, and to ex- 
hibjt all that intelligence which man alone 
can convey to the lower animals. Yet it 
is to the instincts which nature has im- 
planted in the dog—the keen sense of 
smell, by which he tracks; the faultless 
caution with which he approaches, and 
the trembling excitement which fixes him 
like a statue as he “points” to the pres- 
ence of the game—that man is after all 
mainly indebted. It is in Scotland that 
the pointer may still be found at his best : 
sleek of coat, with fine and soft ears, 
a good poll, open nostril ; as straight in 
the foreleg as a gun barrel, and as crook- 
ed in his hind legs as the proverbial 
donkey; tapering of tail, agile, gentle 
and strong: they have a warm place in 
every sportsman’s heart, though not so 
warm aone as the Gordon setter, the spe- 
cial product of the Highlands. 

There have been three distinct periods 
or processes in the development of 
grouse shooting, and three distinct 
schools of sportsmen resulting from 
them. ; 

The first period was one which, roughly 
speaking, may be described as that which 
was alone practiced antecedent to the in- 
vention of the percussion cap, when the 
sportsman worked either singly, or at 
most in twos, with his faithful and well- 
trained dogs. Of this class were the men 
who, when they set out, fixed on some 
burn, some cool and grassy spring, or 
some hill summit which commanded a 
fair view, as the extremity of their day's 
excursion, killing what birds came in 
their way, and noting those hundred in- 
cidents of earth and sky, of scenery and 
of nature which make such days a per- 
petual pleasure. 

For such not only was there sport in 
the game and pleasure in the chase, but the 
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“HERE THEY Come!" 


joy forever in the things of beauty spread 
around them. ‘The golden - blossomed 
whin bush spreads its mantle of sunshine 
to their sympathetic and appreciative 
eyes; they detect the little fairy trien- 
talis springing up between the heather. 
For them the thymy mound flings unto 
the winds its morning incense. They 
watch the bluebells waving on the hill- 
side—the true bluebell of Scotland, not to 
be confused with the blue hyacinth—and 
each and all yield 
pleasure no less keen than sport; for 
them the lilies, 

Stilly and light, their silver vases rest 

In quivering sleep upon the water's breast ; 
and they see in the heather, through a 
very ocean of which they wend their way, 
“the purple seas that have no shore.” 
Thus they spent their days, often extend- 
ing them so that, ere pie 
their return, with |) 
their modest five or 
six brace, 

















The moon's refulgent 
lamp of night, 

O’er heaven's clear 
azure spread her 
trackless light. 





Such men are prob- 
ably not fewer now 
than of yore; they 
are only less noticed 
in the greater army 
of more fashionable 
amateurs, that is all. 

The next develop- 
ment marked the ap- 
proaching feverish 
tendency of the age, 
and it points the 
moral that  sports- 
men are born and 
not made. Oppor- 
tunity and wealth 


to them a passing 


THREE OF OUR FRIENDS. 
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may make a butcher, but they never 
make a sportsman. ‘The sort of man 
who would send out four pairs of dogs 
(dogs which did not even know him), each 
four attended by two gillies carrying the 
guns, and then himself mount a nimble 
pony, and as each pair of dogs pointed 
this sportsman (save the mark!) would 
ride from one to the other pair of gun- 
carrying gillies, blaze away and ride off 
to the next pair which gave evidence of 
having game in front of them—such men 
might have the gratification of reading in 
the /ve/d that there fell to their own gun 
“ 200 brace of grouse. Such an enormous 
bag as is probably without a parallel!” 
But such men are nomore sportsmen than 
are Slaughterers of the dove from the traps 
at Hurlingham. 

Over the third and latest development, 
t.¢., “driving,” there has been a constant 
warfare. ‘That there is something to be 
said for it as a means, and perhaps late in 
the season, when the birds begin to gath- 
er in packs, the only means, of killing off 
that défe noir of the sportsman, “the old 
cock,” no one can dispute ; for no sports- 
man and no dog can ever get within 
reach of him, and if point shooting alone 
is practiced all the fruitful birds will be 
shot, none but the sterile will be left, and 
we shall have in nature what happens to 
a country when its robust are either killed 
in warfare or emigrate—a withered and 
diseased population. Driving may not 
yield to the actual participator of the 
day, who merely blazes away in a battery 
as if fighting for life, the pleasure deriv- 
able from more primitive sport; still it 
does, for its successful planning and 
preparation necessitate a very consider- 
able amount of ability and ob- 
servation on the part of the keep- 
ers. They must, to be successful, 
practice it many a day over in 
the winter, they must note then 
the flights and directions which 
the birds will take and lay their 
summer plans and build their 
summer batteries accordingly ; 
for it is a curious feature of 
grouse life that there 
are some places they 
will not fly over, and 
4% there are other 
» shoulders round 
Ps which they will uni- 
'* formly swing,though 
mit be through the 

Valley of Death. 























THE GROUSE. 


On the whole there appears to be more 
justification than mere fashion for, at least, 
occasional driving, and that it must be so 
may be inferred from the fact that it is 
practiced over the moors of the Dukes of 
Buccleuch and Rutland, Devon and others, 
much too keen sportsmen and too far 
above the necessity of large slaughter for 
slaughter’s sake, or merely for fashion’s, 
to make it at all doubtful but that they 
and their skilled advisers see positive 
advantages in it to sport itself. It has 
its staunch champions, too, among lesser 
sportsmen, men who can feel in it all the 
pleasure of the chase which robs it of 
its grossness. If all who participated in 
“driving” were sportsmen as keen as their 
Blackwood apologist the pleasure would 
be vivid, for the description is certainly 
so. Of course driving is not possible on 
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around; but hark! far away up the 
breeze is wafted the echoes of the well- 
known cry “ M-a-a-ark,”” and suddenly, 
yet far off on the sky line of the valley, a 
small pack settle, like a flash of broom. 
No one had seen them rise, but it is 
enough for us; we grasp the breechload- 
ers unconsciously, for we know that the 
game has begun. 

Another wait, with eyes strained to the 
horizon like a shipwrecked sailor, and at 
length, on the crest of the second hill, we 
catch the first flutter of the white flags, 
and see before them a far-off swirl of birds. 
More flags on each side toward the centre 
come rapidly into view, until we can trace 
the horseshoe line through nearly all its 
course, and see large bodies of birds 
gathering in the valley, while nearer and 
nearer comes the measured sound, “ Mark! 





WHIR-R-R ! 


some estates, and it is not to be indulged 
anywhere without all the drilling and 
preparation of birds and gillies we have 
mentioned, but this and all other things 
being prepared, and the batteries duly 
arranged and built, let us imagine our- 
selves, with its apologists, upon the moor 
on a morning in early September, when 
dogs and loaders have been distributed 
through all the range of batteries, and 
the drivers long since stationed, in horse- 
shoe formation, on the extreme limits of 
our sporting rights. 

Ensconced in the first battery we di- 
vide the first half hour between the fra- 
grant weed, the retriever and the keeper, 
busy arranging everything to hand. Half 
an hour passes and not a sound breaks 
the stillness, except the bees’ busy hum 
to and fro in the heather which lies all 


mark!” Hark! Suddenly a shot on the 
extreme right announces that the ball is 
opened. 

Another and another, and before we 
have time to think our first two bar- 
rels have gone. But although the middle 
of the line is sure to get its turn, it is 
not just yet ; the shouting of the drivers 
waxes harder, birds by the twos and threes 
are creeping over the heather tops, com- 
ing straight at us, neck and breast gleam-- 
ing red and bright in the sun. Some 
settle, others take their place, till all the 
foreground is alive with grouse, and the 
supreme moment is at hand. Bang! 
bang! bang! thud! thud! thud! as by 
us they go at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. Gun after gun goes faster and 
faster as the birds stream by, here a pack, 
there twos and threes, straight as arrows 
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and swift as the north wind, over us, at 
our heads, to the right, to the left, and in 
front, the cannonade roaring along the 
whole line, through which they must 
come though all the guns of Waterloo 
were pouring a hail of lead through them. 
Such, repeated over and over again, as the 
birds are driven now this way and that 
way, is the modern “ drive.” 

Yet the entry of all the armed hosts 
who have invaded the sporting grounds 
of Scotland has not had the effect of ex- 
terminating the head of game; on the 
contrary, it has in all probability increased 
it, for, concurrently with the sportsman 
who kills and as a corollary to him, has 
come an equal army of gamekeepers, whose 
principal business has been to wage war 
on the natural enemies of the grouse— 
the eagle, the hawk, the crow, the raven, 
the magpie, the jay, the fox, the marten, 
the wildcat, the weasel, the stote and all 
such outlaws—enemies before whose cease- 
less greed and-cruel tooth and cunning 


greater numbers fell in the days innocent. 


of the gun than now fall by it. Against 
these the keeper wages a continual and 
deadly war; by fire and traps he perse- 
cutes them through the year. 

It is the presence of the gun without 
the corresponding presence of the vermin 
trap which has played such havoc with 
the indigenous gameof the United States, 
and there they may pass laws as rigorous 
as ever they can conceive them—and how 
rigorous some of them are our anti-game 
law leagues on the English side of the 
water would be amazed to find—yet they 
will never have game either preserved 
where it still is, or restored to its afore- 
time homes, until the poacher in fur and 
feather is brought under a discipline as 
well as the poacher in boots and moc- 
casins. Given this preservation and there 
seems to be no limit to the head of game 
which, in haunts natural to it, will de- 
velop. One limit there is, however, and 
that is the limit against excess which na- 
ture sets against the breaking of her rules: 
if the head of game is developed to the 
abnormal proportions which modern van- 
ity for big bags sometimes carries it, 
there is sure to come the Nemesis of 
disease—the laws of nature cannot be set 
running backward. The sportsman must 


work with them and not against them, and 
if he artificially kills off the vermin, which 
in a state of nature would keep down the 
head of game, then, too, he must keep down 
the head of game artificially, by judicious 
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and timely shooting, or his moors will 
sicken and he will wonder why. 

That the balance is sometimes kept and 
sometimes neglected is evidenced by the 
widely-varying records made by men of 
even merits as shots over land which, in 
its natural advantages, presents similarly 
favorable material. Take two instances 
of the year 1872, perhaps the vear of the 
most general abundance on record. Even 
then individual estates were barren, from 
ill - regulated stocking, while others af- 
forded phenomenal sport: on one estate 
as many as 2,626 brace falling to the guns 
in one day, 423 falling to the gun of that 
veteran sportsman, Lord Walsingham ; 
while Archibald Forbes, on moors in the 
same district, with two other fair shots, in 
a long day’s drawing, shot between them 
but four brace and a half. Of course, 
other things may have contributed some- 
what to this disparity, for notoriously no 
sport is so subject to variableness as 
grouse shooting, from a variety of reasons, 
climatic and otherwise. One day may be 
as calm and as hot as a becalmed ship’s 
deck in the tropics; another day, “ wind 
upon wind in endless tempests roll.” 

When season is compared with season, 
greater disparities are like enough to 
make themselves disagreeably apparent, 
a disparity arising in the main from the 
climatic influences in the breeding season, 
which vary so from year to year in the 
United Kingdom. If that is unpropitious 
no amount of trapping can redeem the 
moor from showing it. One season, like 
that of 1858, may be so unproductive that 
the whole range of the hills of Dunma- 
glass and Aberchalder will yield, to such 
sportsmen as Sir H. de Trafford, not a 
single bird; to Captain Scott one bird, 
and to A. de Trafford one bird, while of 
the 906 head of game shot on Lord 
Seafield’s estates in Glen Urquhart only 
two grouse fell to eight guns in four days. 
On the other hand, there comes a year 
like 1882, when seven guns in four days 
on the Wemmergell Moors of Sir F. A. 
Millbank shot 4,833 grouse. 

In estimating the value of such records 
it must not be forgotten that the modern 
sportsman, who makes them, works under 
conditions and with material which give 
him the advantage over his early prede- 
cessor, to which he is mainly, if not en- 
tirely, indebted for his apparent prowess. 
It is quite questionable whether there is 
half the real personal skill and sportsman- 
like ability necessary to kill, with double 























THE HAND OF SAINT PETER. 


barrel breecbloaders, 500 birds driven 
toward, over or by you again and again, 
as was required in 1801, when, armed with 
a single-barreled flint gun, “ which some- 
times missed fire eight times in succes- 
sion,” a sportsman in Inverness, single 
handed, killed fifty-two brace in one day, 

. never killing a bird sitting or more than 
one bird at a time. 

It is difficult to estimate even roughly 
what is the annual sum paid for rental, 
but from the area in the market and the 
average rent paid it cannot be less than 
$3,000,000 a year for rent alone, and rent 
does not half, or nearly half, cover the 
outlay the modern sportsman must under- 
take. He must look back with longing 
to the days of primitive innocence, when 
to ask was to get “free” leave ; and even 
at those still dark ages in the “thirties,” 
when the owner of Glen Urquhart was 
satisfied with a modest $500, where now 
he reaps a harvest of $10,000, and Mon- 
aghlia, one of the very first let, which now 
produces $2,500 a year, was gladly, with- 
in quite modern times, let for $150, and 


THE HAND OF 
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so the scale runs through all-the land, 
Glenmoliston and Erchless Castle each 
yield thirty times the sporting rental they 
did as many years ago; indeed, it is not 
too much to say that the letting value of 
the whole country has been doubled by this 
Bird of the wilderness, lithesome and cum- 
berless, 

Singing his matins o’er moorland and sea. 

Where the process will stop if the ex- 
ample set by a few of America’s earliest 
merchant princes is followed, there is no 
prophesying. 

There is one grain of comfort in all 
this—that it means not the destruction 
but the preservation of the gamiest bird 
that ever whirred on the wing amid the 
loveliest scenery that ever refreshed the 
mental powers of the toilers in the modern 
mills of fate, the relentless demands of 
which would, but for an annual pilgrimage 
to Scotland, grind out the very love of 
nature from their soul and leave them but 
exhausted volcanoes, with all their facul- 
ties burned up to useless and senseless 
cinders. 


SAINT PETER. 


BY AMY ELIZABETH LEIGH. 


THE Mission of 
San Andreo, in 
Southern Cali- 
fornia, has for 
eighty years been 
inruins. Itstands 
upon a slight ele- 
vation, its broken 
outlines and som- 
bre gray masses 
s} defined against a 

background— 
" green during the 
rainy season and 
golden brown in 
the summer time 
—of the gently 
sloping foothills. 
oF Below it. lies the 
little Mexican village to which it has 
given a name, and two miles to west- 
ward, a glittering line on the horizon, is 
the Pacific Ocean. 

San Andreo was the scene of marvelous 
activity a century ago, but now the long 
days pass dreamily by and the only ex- 





citement is occasioned by a visit from 
some tourist, archzologically inclined, 
whom the beautiful desolation of the mis- 
sion has drawn away from the general 
course of travel. 

It is indeed a magnificent ruin—well 
worth a visit—with its roofless corridors, 
its quaint bell niches and its half - de- 
molished tower. The earthquake which 
wrought its destruction did not entirely 
mar its nobility of outline, and around the 
inner court, where, in the days of its 
glory, the pageants were held, the long- 
arched galleries still stand. 

Ten years ago, in a little adobe house 
in the village of San Andreo, lived Fran- 
cisco Montafia, or “Tito” as he was fa- 
miliarly called, a loose-jointed Mexicano, 
perhaps eighteen years old. Tito had 
found the secret of eternal youth, for 
though a man in stature he had the heart 
and the mind of a child. He was doco 
(crack brained) his mother said, and it 
was the custom in the village to treat 
him with that kindly tolerance which is 
born of pity. No matter how strangely 
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gradually he gave up romping, 
and spent his idle days in ram- 
bling aimlessly about, or sitting 
in the sun on his mother’s door- 
step, from where he could occa- 
sionally see Violante as she moved 
about her work. 


voice, and the padre taught her 
to sing the mass on Sunday morn- 
ings. Though the girl did not 
understand the Latin words she 





FALLEN GREATNESS. 


Tito behaved he was sure to be forgiven. 
Even when he forgot to bend the knee 
before the Host in the little chapel his 
blasphemy was excused. He was deaf 
from his birth, and consequently his stock 
of words was even more meagre than the 
conceptions they sought to express. God 
and the devil and Jesu, the Blessed Virgin 
and the padre and the saints, his mother 
and the people of San Andreo — these 
comprised ‘Tito’s world. 

Not far from the house of the Sejiora 
_ Montajia, Tito’s mother, lived her friend 
the Sefiora Arevalo, who had a daughter 
named Violante. Now Violante was not 
so fat, nor so brown, nor so stolid as 
most of the Mexican girls. Her face was 
very pretty, and she had a waist as slim 
as any Americana’s, and any girl might 
have envied her big, shining brown eyes. 

While their mothers sat together mak- 
ing coritas to sell to the tourists Tito and 
Violante would romp the whole day long. 
Sometimes they hunted for tarantulas and 
trap-door spiders on the foothills; some- 
times they played hide and seek among 
the dark crannies of the mission ruins, 
and sometimes they would throw stones 
into the tule swamps, just to see the cloud 
of blackbirds rise with a noise like a 
great wind and settle again upon the slen- 
der, swaying reeds. They talked but lit- 
tle together, these two campaneros, for it 
made Violante’s throat ache to speak so 
that Tito could hear. He followed where 
she led, like a patient, frisky dog, and 
gladly carried all the burdens and per- 
. formed all the tasks in obedience to her 
will. 

But when she grew older, Violante no 
longer cared to play. Her thoughts were 
taken up with other things—dresses and 
dances and the like—and poor Tito was 
left to find diversion for himself. He 
could have continued child’s games for- 
ever with Violante for a playmate; but 


loved the sacred melodies, and 

Tito never tired of sitting in his 
mother’s wooden pew near the figure of 
Jesu and listening while Violante sang. 
Her tones sounded to him no louder than 
the warbling of a far-off meadow lark 
might seem to one with perfect hear- 
ing; but this seat in the little chapel 
close to the crucified Jesu, with Vio- 
lante’s voice vibrating in his dulled ears, 
was Tito’s heaven. 

One sunny morning while Tito lay 
drowsing among the mallow which riots 
over the slope in front of the mission he 
was roused by footsteps. Half rising, he 
watched the approaching stranger —a 
young man in the garb of a bicyclist, 
wheeling his machine beside him up the 
twisted path toward the ruin. His cordu- 
roy knickerbockers were the worse for 
wear; his soft flannel shirt had lost its 
freshness. Evidently he had come a con- 
siderable distance that morning, for the 
dust had collected upon his broad shoul- 
ders. His jacket was strapped beneath 
the seat on his bicycle. 

“Hullo!” said the stranger, sighting 
Tito, who, half hidden by the luxuriant 
weeds, was smiling with infantile confi- 
dence. “Hullo! Como esta?” 

This greeting, delivered in Anglicized 
Spanish, was wasted upon Tito, who did 
not hear. His face, covered with the 
down of adolescence, yet wearing that in- 
fantile smile, gave him the aspect of a 
monstrosity. 

“Oh, I see,” commented the new comer, 
“T see!—Zoco. He looks a little bit like 
Velasquez’ “Laughing Peasant ’’— poor 
fool!” 

After finding a secluded corner for his 
wheel, the visitor began his inspection of 
the ruin. Tito followed him, and together 
they climbed on the heaps of stone and 
mortar to reach a favorable point of ob- 
servation. When, after difficult climbing, 
they gained the top of the main wall, a 
noble prospect lay below them. 


Violante had a sweet, strong - 
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Pointing toward the west, Tito spoke : 

Pacific!” 

Turning then with a sweeping gesture, 
which included the mesa and the hill slopes 
and the far-off purple mountains, he spoke 
again : 

“ California!” 

This comprised Tito’s knowledge of the 
geography of the world. 

Overhead—arched, blueimmensity. Be- 
low — grand, even in its decay—lay the 
crumbling mission, a symbol of the finite, 
doomed to return gradually during the 
lapse of centuries to the dust from which 
it was formed. The village, with its 
many tumble-down dwellings, seemed but 
a part of the general ruin. The stranger, 
impressed by the melancholy scene, gazed 
silently, twisting between his fingers .a 
spray from the hardy shrub which had 
taken root in the accumulated mould on 
the top of the wall. 

And now Tito took the lead. Lowering 
himself with clumsy dexterity he waited 
below till his new companion descended. 
Then they passed under an arched portal 
and through a grimy room—which had 
been the kitchen in the days of San An- 
dreo’s glory—into the inner court, which 
is inclosed by pillars once the support of 
a wide balcony. The red-tiled floor was 
overgrown in one shaded corner by vel- 
vety moss. ‘The yard was destitute of 
vegetation ; a single dead tree extended 
its naked branches which had not borne 
fragrant blossoms nor golden fruit for 
many a year. 

Before a window in the ruin Tito 
stopped. Pointing within, as if proud of 
the words he uttered, he whispered : 

““Sefior—ea! Behold the saints !’ 

Through the broken shutter the stran- 
ger could discern, huddled against the 
walls of a small, dark room, various 
painted and gilded wooden figures, the 
sacred images that had filled the now 
vacant niches above the altar. 

“ San Pedro,” said the boy, pointing ; 
“ San Juan, San Mateo, Santa——” 

At this moment they heard a voice, 
loud and clear and musical, calling 

“Tito! Tito! Tito!” 

Without another word the boy ran to 
respond to the summons. 

Left to himself the stranger climbed 
through windows and peered into dark 
corners with the ardor of a true explorer. 
Nothing escaped him. He examined the 
thongs which were wrapped about the 
thatch lining the roof ; he broke from a 


fallen tile a fragment which he put in 
his pocket ; he looked curiously at the 
worm-eaten, brass-studded panels of the 
great doors, and doubtless he would have 
entered the little chapel, where Sunday 
services are still held, if he could have 
gained admission. Finally, having satis- 
fied his curiosity, he selected a seat where 
he could take a satisfactory view of the 
ensemble, and, clasping his knees, com- 
posed himself for what he called “a good 
long look.” 

It was while he was thus preoccupied 
that Tito, accompanied by Violante, ap- 
proached. Hearing a low, merry laugh, 
the stranger looked up to find himself 
under the scrutiny of two pairs of eyes. 

“ Sefior !”” called Tito, gleefully. “Sefior 
—ca! Violante !” 

“Ah! Buenas dias, senorita!” said the 
stranger, lifting his hat. 

“ Buenas dias, senor,” replied Violante, 
staring at his stockinged calves. 

“Do you speak English, sefiorita?” 

“ Muy poco—very \ittle—sefior.” 

“ Your name is Violante ?” 

“6 St, senor.” 

“ And my name is Graham Towers.” 

“6 St, sefior.”” 

“What do you call this fellow?” 

“He is named Tito, sefior. He is oco.’ 

All the while poor Tito, laughing fool- 
ishly, turned from one speaker to the 
other without hearing a word. 

“Where do you live, Sefiorita Vio- 
lante ?” 

“Down there,” she pointed. “My 
mother is Sefiora Arevalo. She sells 
coritas.* Do you want to buy?” 

“Ciertamente! Let us go see these 
coritas, Is your mamma an Indian ?” 

“No, sefior!” indignantly. “We are 
of the pure Castilian blood. But a squaw 
taught my mother to make the coritas 
when she was but young. Have you 
much money. Sefior Graham ?” 

“ Well,” he answered, with a laugh, “I 
have enough to buy a corita, I think. Do 
you make them, too?” 

‘No, sefior.” 

“What then do you do?” 

“T sing every Sunday,” she said, with 
undisguised pride.  “ I sing the ‘ Gloria.’” 

“T should like to hear you,” declared 
Graham Towers; “and on week days, 
when you are not singing the ‘Gloria,’ 
what do you do then? Have you—let 
me see; what do you call sweethearts in 
Spanish ?—the young cadalleros - 


* Indian baskets, 
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“Do you mean galanteadors, setior? St, 
I have three.” 

“ Three, sefiorita ?” 

“ S?, senor ; Miguel is one, but he is too 
poor; and Rafael is one (Rafael has a 
rancho all his own); and Hilario is an- 
other—I like Hilario best, because he can 
sing ; and I might have still others, if I 
would.” 

“How would you like me fora galan- 
teador, senorita?” 

She laughed roguishly. 
yet know, Sefior Graham.” 

By this time they were walking down 
the little street between the lines of low 
adobe houses. From nearly every deep- 
set window inquisitive eyes were peering, 
and as soon as they had passed a house 
some of its inmates appeared in the door- 
way to stare at the Americano’s back. 
Violante enjoyed the sensation they were 
making. The stranger was charmed by 
the novelty of the situation and her naive 
conversation. Tito capered along beside 
them like a frisky overgrown puppy. 


“ That I do not 


“Here is mia casa,” said Violante, as. 


they stopped before the neatest little hab- 
itation on the whole street. ‘Come with- 
in, sefior, and my mamma will show you 
the coritas.” 

Entering, they passed through the 
house, and Graham Towers followed 
Violante into the tiny p/acita at the rear. 
There, under a tule-roofed porch, they 
found Sefiora Arevalo and her friend, 
Tito’s mother. 

After the customary elaborate demon- 
strations of hospitality, Sefiora Arevalo 
produced her merchandise for the inspec- 
tion of the estrangero. There were 
beautifully - tinted corttas ; gorgeous ze- 
rapes—Mexican blankets—woven in fan- 
tastic patterns ; cotton quilts decorated 
with a sort of arabesque in brilliant 
colors after the sefora’s original designs ; 
two or three pieces of delicate Mexican 
filigree jewelry, and specimens of the 
filmy drawn work for which the Mexican 
women are famous. 

Sefiora Arevalo was herself as interest- 
ing as the collection of which she was so 
proud. She wore her scanty tresses in 
two long braids fastened together at 
their ends by a colored string. Two 
great hoops wrought in minute filigree 
dangled from her ears. She held a ci- 
garette between her discolored tapering 
fingers and refreshed herself by a series 
of puffs between each sentence she utter- 
ed. As fast as one fragrant tube was con- 
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sumed she deftly rolled another. Her 
manner combined the directness of a 
woman of business with the easy dignity 
which became one claiming a Castilian 
descent. 

The enthusiastic admiration of this 
young man was like balm to the soul of 
Sefiora Arevalo. ‘Too often her treasures 
were viewed with lofty indifference by the 
supercilious tourists. In her secret heart 
the sefiora despised Americanos, but this 
gentleman’s appreciation of her collec- 
tion lifted him in her estimation above 
his compatriots. It took more than an 
hour for Sefior Graham (for by this name 
had Violante presented the stranger to 
her mother) to look over the things and 
make his choice, and, in truth, when he 
had finished the sefiora thought that he 
seemed tempted to look them all over 
again. There was no quibbling as to 
price. “He must be very rich,” whis- 
pered one sefiora to the other, while they 
exchanged complacent glances. “ Ay/ 
what a fine thing it is to have all the 
money one wants!” 

“ Now, sefiora,” said Graham when the 
transaction was accomplished, “will you 
be so good as to keep these things for me 
for a day or two till I am ready to send 
them away? I will pay you now for these, 
but I may want others. That piece of em- 
broidery, now; I think, perhaps, I’ll de- 
cide to take that. I will come again to- 
morrow, with your permission. <Adtos, 
then. To-morrow—majana.” 

“Now I shall have my newdress!” de- 
clared Violante, dancing about the A/acita 
when the stranger had departed, “ and a 
silk parueco—no, mamma?—to wear to 
church on Christmas! Ay/ what agrand 
sefior he is, to be sure—what loads of 
money he must have! I hope the 
Blessed Virgin will send me a marido like 
him !” 

“Chito! Be still, zonta/” cried the moth- 
er, even while she laughed. “If you are 
thinking about asking the Virgin for a 
husband, you must not behave like that. 
You prance about as if you were a dodo. 
like poor Tito.” 

Sefior Graham did not leave San An- 
dreo, as he had intended, in two days. 
The week’s end found him still there. He 
cultivated the acquaintance of all the 
idlers in the village and listened to their 
tales of ghosts; and he propitiated the 
vieyjos—old men—by encouraging them to 
talk about the days of their lusty youth ; 
and his applause excited the round-faced, 
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yellow-skinned urchins to wonderful antics 
on the trapeze which hung from a pepper 
tree in front of the little ¢aderna. He bought 
cakes and sticks of dudce for the solemn- 
eyed babies and won, thus, the favor of 
their mothers. In short, all the prejudice 
which Mexicans entertain toward the 
Americano was overcome in this instance 
by the genial manner of the stranger. 

Every afternoon he called upon Sefiora 
Arevalo, and as he continued to buy what- 
ever took his fancy she received his vis- 
its with the utmost cordiality. Violante, 
sitting demurely on a bench under the 
tule roof, listened attentively to their con- 
versation, and sometimes the gentleman 
would sit down beside her for a minute or 
two. One day her mother bade her sing 
“La Golondrina” for him ; and after that 
she was expected always to sing before he 
went away. Soon he learned the air, and 
with his light tenor accompanied her clear 
soprano. His praise delighted the little 
girl, and he gave it generously. She had 
a fine voice, he assured her mother ; it 
was a pity they did not live in Los An- 
geles, or some larger place, where it would 
be appreciated. She was such a pretty 
child, with her big black eyes ; no wonder 
she had more lovers than any of the 
others. He would stay in San Andreo 
over another Sunday just to hear her sing 
the “Gloria” again. 

Tito always managed to be present 
during these interviews; and though he 
could hear but little of the conversation 
he watched their faces with the interest 
of a wistful child. 

“Do you know, sefiora,” said Graham 
one day, “there is one thing I mean to 
possess before I leave San Andreo. You 
remember the figures of the saints that 
are kept in one of the rooms at the 
mission ? ” 

“ The padre will not let anyone touch 
them,” declared Sefiora Arevalo ; “they 
are sacred relics, sefior.” 

“ Vaya! They were all broken by the 
earthquake. Some of them have no noses, 
and others have lost their legs. The large 
figure of San Pedro is the best of them 
all, but even he has a broken arm. The 
hand and wrist are tied in place with a 
string. Now, what harm could there be 
‘in my taking that arm. The saint will 
never miss it, and he will be no worse off 
than the rest of them. I shall ask the 
padre for it when he comes to San Andreo 
next Sunday.” 


“O cielo santo!” cried the devout 
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sefiora. “It is asin. No, no, sefior! the 
devil puts such thoughts into your head. 
You will be sent to perdition!” And she 
commenced saying an Ave, as if to exor- 
cise the evil spirit. 

“T would as soon think of asking the 
padre to give me his own head!” she de- 
clared. 

“ Muy bueno—all right!” answered Gra- 
ham lightly. “I do not wish to risk per- 
dition even for Saint Peter’s hand ; but it 
would make a fine relic!” 

“ Heaven forbid!” and the sejfiora 
made the sign of the cross. 

One night as he walked toward the 
quaint little hotel, followed as usual by 
Tito, the stranger’s thoughts reverted to 
the coveted hand. A plan suggested it- 
self. Why not persuade the dodo to steal 
it for him? No one would be likely to 
suspect Tito, but.even if the theft were. 
discovered the boy would not be cen- 
sured. 

“Tito,” he began, with his lips close to 
the dobo’s ear. “ You know Saint Peter?” 

“San Pedro,” murmured Tito. 

“ With the broken arm ?” 

Tito nodded. 

Mr. Graham took from his pocket a lit- 
tle gold coin and displayed it on his 
palm. 

“Fal Tito—Z£l oro! The gold!” 

Tito laughed and held out his hand. 
Even the poor dodo had learned to value 
gold. 

“Tt would buy a pretty chain for 
Violante,” suggested Graham artfully, 
but Tito failed to understand. 

After many reiterations Tito seemed to 
grasp his meaning. With a gleeful laugh 
he tried to take the coin. 

“The hand of Sairit Peter,” said the 
Americano then. “Bring me Saint Peter’s 
hand.” 

When at last Tito understood he dart- 
ed away in the direction of the mission, 
but Graham overtook him. 

“Not now! Wait, Tito; to-morrow— 
manana!” he explained, restraining the 
eager boy. “Bring me the hand to-mor- 
row!” 

If Sefiora Arevalo supposed that the 
Americano’s daily visits were due solely 
to his desire to look over her collection 
and enjoy her conversation she was mis- 
taken. Little Violante knew better. She 
had not failed to observe his admiring 
glances. Once or twice they had ex- 
changed a few confidential words while 
her mother was arranging her wares. 
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They had met again and again, as if by 
chance, among the mission ruins. What 
delightful talks they had had then! Tito 
was with them, but he was no hindrance 
to their animated dialogue. And again— 
not by chance—they had met in the moon- 
light when not even Tito was near to 
watch them. Graham Towers had passed 
two weeks in this quiet Mexican village. 

On the night when Tito brought him 
the wooden hand, the Americano was mak- 
ing his preparations to leave. 

Perhaps it was quite as well to be going. 
It might be better not to continue those 
meetings with Violante. Yes, he would 
go to-morrow—wmanana ! 

Perhaps she would be on the doorstep 
again to-night, if he should stroll by. It 
would be easier to bid her good bye—they 
could speak more freely their adieus than 
in the presence of her mother. 

Tito, having received his gold piece in 
exchange for Saint Peter’s hand, sat in the 
corner of Graham’s little room, fumbling 
his treasure and droning cheerily to him- 
self. Occasionally the name “ Violante” 
was enunciated distinctly, but all other 
articulations were indistinguishable. 

“Come, Tito,” said Graham, “ we'll hide 
the hand under my pillow here till I come 
back. Come along!” 

Obeying his gesture Tito rose and fol- 
lowed him out into the moonlight. 

At the street corner Graham stopped. 

“Now, Tito,” he said authoritatively, 
“go home. Adios; good night!” and 
after pointing toward the Sefiora Mon- 
tafia’s domicile, the gentleman hurried on- 
ward alone. He did not take the trouble 
to look behind him, because it did not oc- 
cur to him to doubt but that Tito would 
obey his command. 

Yes! there, shrinking in her mother’s 
doorway, stood Violante. Graham smiled. 
She was expecting him ! 

“ Buenas noches, senorita,” he whispered, 
taking her hand. “ You were waiting for 
me—es ast?” 

“ S7, senor,” she answered simply’; “I 
hoped —I thought perhaps you would 
come.” 

“ Will you be lonely when I have gone 
away?” 

“ Ay, st, setior.” 

“Violante, I am going to-morrow !” 

“So soon ?” 

Her tremulous, musical voice affected 
him. Impulsively he bent over her, “ You 
are sorry?” — 


She did not answer. The little hand he 


clasped was trembling; she turned her 
face away. 

“ Speak to me, Violante! Are you sorry, 
Violante? Do you love me, Violante?” 

Her body shook with weeping, but she 
would not speak. Graham placed one 
hand under her chin and gently lifted the 
pretty face till her eyes met his. He 
could not doubt their reluctant confes- 
sion. Violante loved him! A_ sudden 
passion stirred him. He, too, trembled 
and paled. 

“ Violante,” he murmured, “ Violante 

The next instant her arms were around 
his neck, her face was hidden on his 
breast. 

And Tito? 

Crouching behind a palm tree the dodo 
watched this meeting. Not a syllable 
could he hear. Neither countenance was 
visible to him. Yet instinctively he un- 
derstood what was transpiring. When 
Violante yielded to Graham’s embrace 
the boy silently slipped away from his 
hiding place and disappeared. 

In ten minutes he returned. The lovers 
were still whispering together. Tito’s 
eyes shone like the eyes of a cat. His 
face wore a strange expression of ferocious 
alertness. There in the shadow of the 
palm he waited, till Violante moving on 
tiptoe, entered the house. Graham still 
lingered, evidently in expectation of her 
return. Ten minutes elapsed. 

Tito could wait nolonger. Inhis grasp, 
as he left the palm tree’s shadow, was the 
wooden hand of Saint Peter. 

Startled by his footsteps, Graham turned 
just as Tito, with a snarl of fury, lifted his 
strange weapon ; and before the defense- 
less Americano could make a sound the 
heavy wooden hand descended upon his 
head! Maddened now, Tito struck’ the 
senseless man again and again, crushing 
the skull and mutilating the face. He 
ceased only when his fury was spent. 

ok * * * * 
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Five minutes after the dodo left the spot 
Violante, with a bundle under her arm, 
slipped out of her mother’s house, expect- 
ing not to enter it again. 

Prostrate in the path before her stretched 
the dead body of her lover, and near it 
lay Saint Peter’s bloody hand. 

To this day the good people of San An- 
dreo talk of Heaven’s mysterious ven- 
geance upon the Americano who dared to 
desecrate the image of the saint; and the 
sacred figures at the mission are held in 
greater reverence than ever. 
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SUMMER CRUISINGS IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


BY THE LATE LADY ARNOLD. 


First Paper. 








LADY’S log of little flitting 

cruises hither and thither 
in the Channel during the 
months of July and August 
cannot have much nautical 
-science in it; but it is 
possible greatly to en- 
joy the silver seas and green coasts of 
England without being a sailor. 

We were to join our yacht, the Hadassah, 
at Cowes, and it was pleasant, after Lon- 
don noise and bustle, and life amid smoke 
and politics, to inhale the pure salt air, to 
reach the large horizons of the sea, and 
find our boat's crew, “neat as new pins” 
in their guernseys and caps gilded with 
the yacht’s name, with brightly-varnished 
boat, ready in attendance at the steamboat 
pier to waft us over the dancing waters. 

Cowes Roads are safe for anchorage, 
the only danger to deep- draught ships 
being the Prince Consort shoal of 
gravel and shells, marked by a red buoy. 
But the one wind which can raise a 
troublesome swell there is that from the 
northwest ; and about midnight, as we 
were peacefully sleeping at single anchor, 
a strong breeze did come up from this 
quarter, blowing harder and harder till 
our floating home was pitching in a far 
too lively manner to be very pleasant, and 
the smaller vessels round about were dip- 
ping their bowsprits in the short green 
seas. It proved, indeed, so rough that 
even the great men-of-war set a double 
anchor watch. Wind and tide being de- 
cidedly adverse for our projected trip to 
Portland, it was determined to drop into 
the Medina River; and.so, getting up our 
anchor, the yacht set fore and stay sails 
and picked her way before the half gale 
into a quieter inside spot, where the wild 
morning gradually changed into a peace- 
ful afternoon and evening. 

In the morning we cast off the fast- 
ening, and, setting all plain sail, the 
schooner glided pleasantly down the 
Solent with a small cutter and the yawl 
Dianthus in company. The Hadassah, 
glad to get to sea, swiftly passed the 
Beaulieu River, Gurnard Ledges, Yar- 
mouth Roads and Warden Ledge, and 
skimmed dancingly on the strong ebb 
along the Shingles, dangerous in bad 


weather, until she opened the curious 
variegated cliffs of Totland and Alum 
bays and the ever- picturesque Needles. 
The white lighthouse on the extreme pin- 
nacle of these ragged chalk buttresses 
has been lately banded with black stripes 
and stands out all the better against the 
snow - white cliffs of Freshwater and Af- 
ton Down. Then we sped away under 
the Dolphin Sand, across Christchurch 
Bay and along the low and green Hamp- 
shire and Dorset shores, sweeping round 
by Poole to Swanage and Standfast 
Point, where the odd white rock known 
as “Old Harry” juts up in the sea like a 
natural obelisk. 

Divers with black and white plumage 
were to be seen here and there on the 
waves, peering from side to side with 
their keen eyes as the yacht approached 
nearer and nearer .through the water, and 
then suddenly, anxious for safety, plung- 
ing into the clear, green abyss, to reappear 
silently a hundred and fifty yards away. 

















A FAINT AND BAFFLING WIND, 
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Shoals of mackerel were making ripples 
on the surface in more than one place, 
and some shining black porpoises rolled 
over and over in their strange sea leap- 
frog. ‘The day wore away to a gray 
evening before we were abreast of Lul- 
worth Cove and had seen the revolving 
light twinkle, with its double flash, on the 
east end of the Shambles, that perilous 
bank southeast of the Bill of Portland, 
which is well named for the number of 
vessels it has brought to destruction. 
Here the Hadassah had to make many 
tacks against a faint and baffling wind 
before she could get near the red light 
on Portland Breakwater. Her Majesty’s 
ships of war inside were practicing with 
their electric lamps, sweeping the sea as 
they would do during war time in search 
of an enemy. They found us out among 
other craft. Night had fallen when we at 
last managed to glide in round the light- 
house and dropped our anchor under the 
Nothe, with the green heights of Portland 
over our mastheads and the Chesil Bank 
shutting us conveniently in from the west- 
erly swell. 

A cool and quiet morning succeeding 
disclosed the spacious harbor in which we 
had found retreat over night; bounded 
to the south by the heights of Portland, 
shut off from the west by the Chesil 
Bank, a natural dyke of shingle linking 
the peninsula with Wyke Regis and the 
main, and extending northward into the 
broad waters of Weymouth Roads. 

Nature made Portland safe from the 
earliest times against all winds, except 
those from the south and east, and art 
has rendered the protection complete by 
the magnificent breakwater now running 
north and east. There are two entrances 
to this projecting rampart, one under the 
land and narrow, only to be taken with 
a commanding breeze ; the other by the 
lighthouse built on the extremity, which 
shows a red lamp at night and rings a 
fog bell in thick weather. ‘The area of 
safe water thus inclosed is no less than 
4,311 acres, and the bottom is a blue, 
slimy mud, affording excellent holding 
ground. Inside there are 1,430 acres of 
five - fathom water, in which large ships 
may anchor, and there is no tide. 

Close by us—a curious contrast to our 
graceful little white-winged vessel — lay 
the great Rodney, her four tremendous 
guns, painted bright red, projecting from 
stem and stern like vast bottles. Around 
her were moored her terrible sisters, as 
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well as her low, black, demoniacal-looking 
torpedo boats, the most hideous craft, I 
should imagine, yet developed by naval 
warfare. 

A fresh breeze from the west rendered 
it easy to run out by the smaller entrance 
of the harbor, and vessels of “light 
draught,” like the Hadassah, can very 
well go down inshore by the side of the 
Bill, instead of following, as large ships 
must, a course outside the Shambles, 
that ugly and dreaded shoal already 
spoken of, which lies southeast of Port- 
land. There is an “ outset of ebb,” I was 
told, down the peninsula which skirts 
the shore, which then rushes out over 
the Shambles, making, especially during 
spring tides, a violent agitation, which is 
only too well known to Channel sailors 
as “The Race.” In stormy weather the 
whole space between Portland and the 
reef becomes one sheet of white and 
boiling water, in which a small vessel, if 
caught, might easily founder. As we 
came along the shore the Race, although 
the day was fair, was bubbling and curl- 
ing; but the tide was favorable, and we 
could sail close around the Bill, which 
here fines down to a-low point from the 
high ground of Chesilton. 

There is a white lighthouse at Gadnor 
Point, and a white conical beacon on the 
Bill itself, the extreme headland being 
also marked by a great square natural 
block that has fallen down and is propped 
against the inside of the cliffs, forming a 
singular natural archway. On the danc- 
ing water, flecked with sparkling creamy 
waves by the westerly breeze, terns and 
divers were at play; fishing boats plied 
about, and a great war ship ran proudly 
past us, bound across the expanse of 
Lyme Bay to Plymouth. From Portland 
Bill to Berry Head there is hardly a good 
harbor. Yet the whole crescent of the 
great bay is very fair to see and the 
coast constantly varied as we sailed 
along it under Abbotsbury, the swelling 
hills beyond Bridport, Charmouth and that 
very pretty and interesting coast by Lyme 
Regis. 

The cliffs at Seaton are especially 
striking in color, composed of bright red 
sandstone, topped by vivid green herb- 
age and foliage. Havencliff close by is 
of red sandstone crowned with chalk, and 
Whitecliff presents the chalk again lodged 
upon strata colored with umber, scarlet 
and yellow tints. These picturesque sea 


walls of the island lead the coaster along 
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to the grandly-towering crimson promon- 
tories of Salcombe and High Peak, which 
shine in on either side of the quiet little 
watering place of Sidmouth, and so down 
past Budleigh Salterton, at the mouth of 
the Exe; past Dawlish, with its deep-red 
cliffs and coast line and past Teignmouth 
for Hope’s Nose. Behind the low coast 
here rises the inland ridge of Haldon, 
boasting the highly-respectable eleva- 
tion of 800 feet. Here we sighted the 
Thatcher Rock, just outside the limestone 
crags of Hope’s Nose, and the beautiful 
Tor Bay opens to the evening light, only 
needing a Vesuvius 
and a Pompeii to equal 
the Bay of Naples. We 
pass the point and dis- 
cern picturesque Tor- 
quay and the little gulf 
in which it nestles. 

Evening was falling 
and the light fading away 
over the Start Point as 
our trim vessel sped 
“close hauled” under 
Berry Head and along 
the high land of Shark- 
ham Point and Downend 
to the Eastern Blackstone 
and the rugged Mewstone 
which rise near the har- 
bor of Dartmouth. Pass- 
ing between these we 
rounded into the entrance 
of the River Dart, and, 
beating up under the ro- 
mantic little church and 
fort of Saint Petrox, came 
to the Hadassah’s private 
moorings opposite our 
own garden gate at Dart- 
mouth. 

Both as a harbor and 
a town Dartmouth is 
beyond question, if all points be con- 
sidered, the prettiest spot in England. 

Our own residence, with its commo- 
dious boat house, its hanging gardens, 
the winding paths almost hidden here 
and there with grand old trees, moss- 
grown walls festooned with the creep- 
ing jenny and rich masses of fern ; 
its time - worn steps, its picturesque red 
house finished off with black roof and 
chimneys, and in the thick foliage of the 
woods ; a tiny Doric temple of white by 
way of summer house, amid the varied 
green, its slopes of grass and tall Italian 
pines, adds quite a feature to the beauty 
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of that point of the harbor. There are 
nooks about the fair green harbor pos- 
sessing probably a softer climate than 
any other spots in England, so snugly do 
they lie embosomed in rich, close foliage, 
sheltered from all winds except the south, 
and open to the midday and setting sun 

In these recesses cork and fig trees and 
eucalypti, with the Mediterranean heath 
and dwarf bamboos and scarlet fuchsias 
of prodigious size, grow luxuriantly. 

The romantic residences perched upon 
crags and platforms of the slaty rock 
have most of them water gardens dip- 





“* THERE’S ONLY A BIT OF A DRAUGHT, MISS.”” 


ping their flowers and herbage into the 
sea, and many of them keep a sailing 
yacht, like ourselves, a steam launch or a 
rowing boat moored off their Venetian- 
like water steps. But Venice is seated 
on the flat Adrian mud, and this beauti- 
ful port is all hills, dales, rocks and prom- 
ontories. 

One of the very first sea flights made 
by the Hadassah after reaching her home 
moorings was back again in an easterly 
direction to explore the picturesque coast 
between Dartmouth and Torquay. We 
started on July 17, beating out of the 
harbor against a southerly breeze with a 
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falling tide. The morning was cool and 
bright, and the sea, for once in a way 
this wintry summer, smooth and spark- 
ling. We were a merry party ; our boys 
and daughter were with us. 

Bound eastward out of harbor a vessel 
must “lay a course” (I am supplied with 
this information as we sail out) west- 
ward of the black buoy off Castle Ledge, 
and seaward of the Mewstone. ‘The 
Mewstone, or Gull Rock, is a fine splintered 
black and green pinnacle jutting 135 feet 
out of the waves, where in fine weather 
the bass may be freely taken. 

Passing these inside of the Eastern 
Blackstone, another noted mark, and 
clear of the “Verticals ” and the “ Bear’s 
Tail,” the sea looks as clear and free for 
the deepest keel as the mid-Atlantic it- 
self; but if you were to keep the Start 
lighthouse behind us straight on with 
that same East Blackstone, which seems 
so natural a course, you would come 
upon the Nimble Rock and go promptly 
to pieces. Yet, knowing the waters as 
a lady knows the paths of her garden, 
the Hadassah sails safely under the great 
green swell of Down End, past Seabba- 
comb Sand, skirts the “Druid’s Mare 
Reef,” named, nobody knows why, in 
days before Chaucer’s “ Shipmanne” used 
these waters, speeds between Mudstone 
Ledge and the Cod Rocks and steers 
close under the grand cliffs of Berry Head, 
the steep,’majestic face of which is gray 
and red, brown and blue to the westward, 
but on the Brixham side, where it is being 
quarried away, so pink as to seem almost 
rose colored and with a glassy surface 
showing milk - white veins and blue re- 
flections. On the crest stand the ruins 
of two large military stations used dur- 
ing the French war; and the cliff goes 
down so precipitously into the sea that 
the stone boats loading for Torquay and 
Brixham lie alongside the foot of the 
crags to take in their cargo. 

Rounding Berry Head, with its sharp- 
pointed, outlying rock, the broad basin 
opens of beautiful Tor Bay, shut in be- 
tween Berry Head and Hope’s Nose, 
perfectly sheltered from the west and 
north, with Brixham in one corner of its 
green and silver expanse and Torquay in 
the other. The former fishing port sends 
out more than two hundred trawlers, which 
keep the sea when ‘almost anything will 
dare to do so, and constantly dot the sky 
line with their red sails. Every evening 


they come rolling home to land and sell 


as Sorrento 
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their “spoils of the wave ” upon the quay, 
which is the precise spot where the Prince 
of Orange landed. 

We pass a good many of these indus- 
trious but grimy craft wallowing along, 
their great trawl beams lashed to the side, 
their decks all in a seemingly shocking 
confusion with nets and gear, but going 
along so well with topsails set that the 
Hadassah, under lower canvas only, has 
to draw down her main sail in order to 
go by the fleetest of them, as a yacht, of 
course, feels bound to do. 

On our port beam now lies Peignton, 
equally famous for Bishop Coverdale and 
for its early cabbages, as also for the 
narrow-leaved flax which grows wild in 
the lanes inland. In front of us rise the 
white terraces and handsome church 
towers of Torquay, which looks from the 
water almost as picturesque and Italian 
itself or Amalfi. But the 
harbor here is not a very eligible place 
for large yachts, and we are obliged to 
drop anchor near the warping buoy out- 
side, with mainsail still set, so as to ride to 
the wind. 

Some of our party landed at Peignton, 
and, after seeing them off safely, we 
turned our graceful vessel homeward, and 
in spite of the slight rain watched the 
varied effects of the water, now of a dark 
greenish brown crested with snowy foam, 
and the sea birds skimming close to the 
surface, as they mostly do at the ap- 
proach of a storm. There was very little 
wind ; in fact, one of our sailors answered, 
when a member of our party remarked up- 
on the increasing force of the breeze, “ It’s 
only a bit of a draught, miss.” Presently 
the wind dropped, and on such occasions 
our captain would always look up and 
softly whistle, with perfect faith that this 
would bring the breeze again, and it really 
did seem a charm, for before the tide 
turned a soft evening wind blew fast and 
wafted us back to moorings which we 
shall quit soon for longer cruises. 

* * * * * 


How unconscious the noble lady was at 
the time of this writing of the limit of her 
earthly cruise! One more summer of 
this grand pastime’s pleasure were then 
left to her; but if ever a soul sailed on 
in pleasant waters beyond this mundane 
sphere we are sure Lady Arnold doth. 
‘“Now glide serene, and smooth, the limpid 

streams, 


And on the surface play Apollo’s golden 
beams.”’ 
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DARTMOUTH HARBOR, FROM THE LATE LADY ARNOLD'S GARDEN. 














CRICKET AND SOCIETY —*“ LORD’S.” 


BY C. TURNER. 


o> THINK that of 
the talismanic 
names which 
have passed into 
current phrases 
of the English 
language few of 
them are more 
widely used or 
better under- 
stood among the 
initiated than 
“ Lord’s.” To 
play at “ Lord’s” 
is to the crick- 
eter what West- 
minster Abbey 
is to the states- 
"man and poet— 
To the mere layman who 





“Glory.” 
is not of the cricketing world and to 
the foreigner, still less acquainted with 
the colloquial meaning of the phrase, 
“Lord’s ” naturally presents curious spec- 


ulations as to what it is. In a vague way 
he may know that it is the Mecca of 
cricketers and an important feature in the 
annual cycle of London’s society fixtures. 

The name is, in fact, but the accident 
of an accident. Thomas Lord, the orig- 
inal lessee of the now consecrated site 

_of cricket, was neither “born great” nor 
“achieved greatness.” What greatness 
he enjoys by the perpetuation of his name 
he has had “thrust upon him.” 

All that Thomas Lord did was, some 
hundred years ago, to lease the site of the 
present cricket ground, to secure the 
Marylebone Club a home within which 
they might rest securely protected against 
the tide of building speculation and com- 
mercial enterprise which was then harass- 
ing the homes of sport in England, even 
as to-day the same familiar fiends are 
harassing the baseball teams of New 
York, and chevying them from place to 
place, till they have not known from year 
to year where to rest foot in certainty. 

Thomas Lord secured for cricket in 
England this safe anchorage in the days 
when it held no very strong position, and 
grateful contemporaries and unconscious 
successors have handed his name for- 
ward ; that is all. 


In those now far-off days “ Lord’s” Crick- 
et Ground was merely the home of one Lon- 
don club, “The Marylebone.” It was by 
a very slow but by a very sure process 
that Lord’s became the gathering place 
of the annual Cricket Parliament — the 
home and teacher of the highest form in 
cricket and the resort of fashionable 
London. 

Here are played the great international 
and national matches; here the Austra- 
lian team meet worthy foemen ; here 
the pick of the North meet the pick of 
the South in combats as fiercely and 
stubbornly fought but less fatal than 
those which spring to the mind of an 
American on the mention of such names 
in contradistinction, for the cricketer ce- 
ments, not mars, affections. Unlike the 
soldier, 


The weapon he wields leaves no scourge, | 
No record of carnage or pain. 


Here, too, the inter-university matches. 
between the undergraduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge take place, and here the 
rising hope of the generations to come, 
those trustees of posterity, the school- 
boys of Eton and Harrow, Rugby and 
Marlborough, flash their maiden willows 
and live their brief season in the public 
eye. 

What baseball is to America cricket is 
to England. As soon as he can toddle, 
given the opportunity, the English boy 
will play from dawn to dewy eve with 
all the ardor of his race, for 


Britons, whom nature has for toil designed, 

In the soft charms of ease no joy can find, 

Averse to waste in rest the inviting day, 

Toil forms then their games and labor is their 
play. 

When cricket and baseball respectively 
pass beyond the period in which they are 
the pastime of the youth of each na- 
tion they take widely diverging courses. 
Cricket remains in England largely, almost 
exclusively, the game of the amateurs. 
Baseball, on the contrary, trends farther 
and farther into the hands of professionals. 

Curiously enough, it was not always so 
in England. In the early days of cricket, 


money, and that in large amounts, was 
the prize contested for even in matches. 
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wherein it is now almost impossible to 
conceive it. Nothing probably would 
shock the public conscience so much as 
an announcement that the schoolboys 
of Eton had been matched against the 
.scholars of Westminster to win 500 or 
1,000 guineas, yet such things have been. 

In two points both cricket and baseball 
have perennial elements of popularity : 
firstly, in each country the game affords 
a wholesome, healthy, exhilarating out- 
door spectacle to masses of its citizens 
of every grade, and an opportunity for so- 
cial intercourse and hospitality which no 
other contests give; the series of league 
games which fill the summer and fall in 
America are in this respect the equiva- 
lents of the great metropolitan cricket 
matches at the Oval and at Lord’s, of the 
cricket week of Canterbury and of the 
festival at Scarborough, and secondly 
each of the games is full of uncertain- 
ties, indeed the only certainty in either is 
that they will be uncertain ; wind, rain 
and other inexpressible influences seem to 
govern them ; to-day runs will be plenti- 
ful and luck will follow persistently one 
side, to-morrow the same team in appar- 
ently similar circumstances will fall all to 
pieces and nothing but disaster dog their 
steps. Not only will the play differ from 
day to day but the two parts of a day 
will upset all expectation and calculation : 
the morning will see all despair, the after- 
noon will more than redeem it, or vice 
versa. But in cricket the limits of varia- 
tion are wider. A whole eleven, for in- 
stance, have been known to get out with- 
out scoring a single run off the bat and 
they have been known to score hundreds ; 
as when in the match of the Gentlemen 
against the Players in 1871 nine hundred 
and ninety-five runs were scored and then 
the game was not finished. 

When these two similarities have been 
noticed the possible points of compari- 
sons have been exhausted —all the rest 
are contrasts. 

No two children of a common ancestor 
(and it is quite evident from early pictures 
and early authorities that the two games 
had a common ancestor) could possibly 
more widely differ. *Each has been nur- 
tured upon the particular genius of the 
people by whom and among whom it is 
played ; each exactly fits the divergent 
characteristics of the player and the spec- 
tator of either country; each is played 
and appreciated because it so closely falls 
in with the national bodily habits; each 





reflects the prevalent tone and temper of 
the people ; each holds the mirror up to 
nature. The American game is all force 
and nervous tension, quick in its changes, 
rapid in its interchange of sides, brilliant 
in execution, rattling in pace, sustained 
in interest, economical in time and sym- 
metrical in its alternative attack and 
defense ; it comprises within the brief 
space of two hours all the incidents of 
an ever-varying yet thoroughly com- 
plete campaign—climax and anti-climax 
follow each other with all the dramatic 
sequence of the classical unities. No 
long period of depression accumulates on 
the misfortune or unskillfulness of one 
side of the combatants ere the other side 
has the chance to stem the current and 
avert the panic. 

The English game, on the other hand, 
is compasure itself. What the American 
compresses into the latter three hours of 
a single day, the Englishman stretches 
over three days, picking from each the 
choice six hours from noon till early 
evening, and even then culling one on 
each day for luncheon. Each team com- 
pletes the batting of every one of its 
members before the other side have an 
opportunity of inspiriting themselves, or 
showing the spectator what mettle they 
are made of at the bat, and it is most 
often near the end, on the third day, ere 
those periods of excitement which attend 
a close and doubtful finish are possible. 
Individual skill at the wicket or in the 
field may, and often does, excite admira- 
tion, but there is not the sustained interest 
of the neck-and-neck scoring which goes 
on.from start to finish in baseball. 

The Englishman is by nature more epi- 
curean than the American, and though he 
does not deserve the scoffing sarcasm at- 
tributed to him by the Gaul that “he 
takes his pleasure sadly,” still he does 
take it with more sedateness and less of 
the stimulating electricity which distin- 
guishes the Frenchman and the American ; 
not that he takes less interest than they 
do, nay, he takes more, but he likes to 
taste the flavor of his morsels ; he does 
not require the enervation of a series of 
crises, he takes his interest more in the 
display of skill and less in the feverish 
anticipation of what the result will be; 
there is more of the critic and less of 
the gambler in his constitution; more- 
over, when he gives himself up to the 
relaxation of pastime, he thinks more 
of the society which it gathers together 
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than they do; to him it is not only the 
personal gratification of an interesting 
display of skill in a game that he loves, 
but it is also, and that largely, the re- 
newal of acquaintanceship and the oppor- 
tunity of indulging his boys and girls in 
those hospitalities which are his second 
nature. He goes, true, to see his county 
club or the team of his old college play, 
but he knows full well — and that is a 
singularly strong motive with him—that 
he will meet there men of the district 
in which his early years were spent or 
of his year at college, men whose mem- 
ories are to him a perennial pleasure, 
and whom, but for this annual event, 
he might not meet for years. 

He knows, and they know, that at 
this trysting place they will be sure of 
the hand grip of old friendship and of 
the sight of the olive branches that are 
gathering round the family trees ; and so 
it comes to pass that the great public 
cricket matches, and notably those at 
“ Lord’s,” have gradually assumed an im- 
portant place in the social scale of the 
season, have become, in fact, one of the 
functions of the year which would be 
missed and regretted by thousands. 

Hence arises that ever-increasing de- 
sire, a desire out of all proportion to the 
possibility of satisfaction, to become a 
member of the Marylebone (Lord’s) Club, 
and thereby to enjoy all the privileges 
of a free wanderer within its sanctum 
sanctorum, a desire evinced by the fact 
that the continued increase in accom- 
modation and consequently of member- 
ship is as continually overreached by as- 
pirants. 

As recently as 1872 the membership 
scarcely reached fifteen hundred, now it 
exceeds four thousand, to which for the 
present it must perforce be limited, and 
still there are more than four thousand 
candidates waiting for election. There is 
one satisfaction, however, to this expec- 
tant crowd of waiters: it can never, for the 
bulk of them, bea case of the “ hope defer- 
red which maketh the heart sick ;” for from 
the tenacity with which a once-acquired 
membership is held and the consequent 
scarcity of vacancies, the bulk of the can- 
didates must know that it will be consid- 
erably far into the next century before 
their turn for election can even be ap- 
proached, unless indeed the erection of 
the palatial pavilion now in course of con- 
struction should accelerate the rapidity of 
the stream. Not that the absence of the 
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member’s card means that access is not 
possible to its grounds ; it means only the 
enjoyment of less privileges and the put- 
ting up with more discomforts. The loss 
of the privilege, for instance, of that most 
enjoyable of all private boxes, the open 
carriage in the ring, and the discomfort 
upon great gala days of having to be 
early to insure and keep the possession of 
a favorable seat, and when one considers 
that in the four summer months there are 
ninety-nine days’ cricket, and that many, 
if not all of them, are singularly attrac- 
tive, the absence of this anxiety makes 
a considerable sum total, to say nothing 
of those red-letter days in which Oxford 
meets Cambridge, Eton meets Harrow, 
and Rugby Marlborough ; and who that 
loves cricket would miss the rich harvest 
of the county matches of Lord’s? 

There must be many of its habitués 
who can remember a host of cricket 
facts and developments ; men even who 
remember when the score was zofched on 
a tally, or at least can remember cricket 
being played in knee breeches and silk 
stockings ; men by the hundred who can 
remember when nothing but the high 
chimney-pot hat was good form for the 
state occasions, for cricketers live long. 
Wenman kept the wicket for Kent for 
over forty years, Lillywhite nearly as 
long, William Clarke played for forty-one 
seasons, and Fenner, who played in 1832, 
is still as hearty a looking landlord as is 
to be found ’twixt London and Bath. My 
experience, compared with veterans like 
“Small Boy ” Ward and scores of others, 
is not of such very ancient date, but I 
have seen the pick of all the best cricket- 
ers who have found their way to Lord’s. 
Jackson, the father of fast bowling; Al- 
fred Mynns, the monarch of hard hitters ; 
“Tearer” Tarrant, with a delivery as 
terrible as the Australian Spofforth’s ; 
that incomparable pair of batsmen, steady 
of eye and certain of hand, Tom Hay- 
ward and Rob Carpenter ; Daft and Tin- 
ley, John Selsby and Willshire, with many 
a score more; Tylecotes and Lytteltons, 
Thorntons and Yardley, the pink of fash- 
ion and the mold of form, have all dis- 
played their best before the members of 
Lord’s, and the interest never abates. 

Who did not last year want to see the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia, of whom the 
English world had only previously read in 
the lively pages of the secretary of the 
Marylebone Club, who captained the team 
that played them in their homes in the 
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States ; and who this year will not want to 
renew acquaintance with: the Australian 
team, who have bettered the instruction 
of the mother country and have put into 
the tented field one of the strongest, if 
not the strongest, that has yet appeared, 
with Murdoch, Blackham and Griffins ; 
and who will miss, if he can help it, 
watching again the assured perfection of 
Dr. Grace. 

But all these great ones of the earth, 
from a society point of view, sink into in- 
significance before the two matches by 
which Lord’s is more widely known than 
by all its others—the Inter - University 
and the Public School matches. Then 
gather “the sisters and the cousins and 
the aunts ;” then society and the rising 
generation claim Lord’s for their own; 
then is made evident the truth of that ob- 
scure but profound philosopher who said 
it were better to be a triton among min- 
nows than a minnow among tritons; for 
then the small boy and the budding youth, 
no mean exponent of the art and mys- 
tery of cricket, but of whom a regiment 
would not satisfy the voracious appetite 
of “The Demon” Spofforth or stop the 
giant strides of Dr. Grace, looms large 
in the public eye, evoking the enthusiasm 
of two armies of admirers and putting to 
shame the pigmy gatherings of the purely 
scientific games. 

These matches touch a spring which 
lies deeper than the surface reason of the 
day ; at them the maternal bosom swells 
with anxious pride, the sister’s eye flashes 
with excitement, the cousin’s cheek burns 
with an unconcealed emotion, for, as 
Thackeray shrewdly remarked in one of 
his juvenile poems, 

Sisters we've all by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin’s a different thing. 

These days, too, exemplify the truth of 
Ossian: “There comes a voice which 
wakes my soul; it is the voice of the 
years that are gone; they roll again be- 
fore me with all their deeds,” and the 
fathers of the contestants take an inter- 
est not merely the result of relationship, 
but the heritage of remembrance ; they, 
too, in the years that were earlier, were 
themselves participators in that battle of 
the schools which never lags, but, like the 
battle for freedom, is handed down from 
sire to son. 

At these great matches the rival clans, 
to the third and fourth generations, don 
the light blue or the dark in every form 
which the milliner’s art and the dress- 
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maker’s skill can display it; at them and 
for them are packed those hampers of 
mystery which anon will yield up their 
riches and satisfy the sharpened appetites 
of a period of life when the lobster has 
no terrors and not even the shadow of 
dyspepsia has fallen across the youthful 
path: better skilled in the culinary tra- 
ditions of a cricket lunch are these same 
British matrons than those caterers for 
the inner man of the team that crossed 
the Atlantic in 1871 of whom their other- 
wise highly-gratified English visitors re- 
corded “the lunch was the only weak 
point on all the cricket grounds we 
played upon.” 

It does one good on such a day to see 
the eagerness, the abandon, the hearty 
zeal, the thoroughgoing, unabashed en- 
thusiasm of the public-school boy; one 
envies the unsophisticated pleasure, the 
hearty laugh, even the hearty but per- 
fectly harmless animosity which an oppo- 
nent’s success brings for a moment to the 
end of a tongue which has not been taught 
to dissemble, and is glad to see generation 
after generation at least begin life with so 
solid a basis of genuine feeling and intense 
esprit de corps; to them the school is 
everything, the person nothing. All this 
may get rubbed off somewhat in the after 
passages of life, but its presence to begin 
with is a certain assurance that misan- 
thrope and recluse will not be the charac- 
teristics of the generations to follow. 

If ever there was a youth’s paradise on 
earth, not even forgetting Covent Garden 
Theatre on the first night of the panto- 
mime, surely Lord’s Cricket Ground on a 
bright July day is its name; he perme- 
ates everywhere through all the twenty 
thousand gathered to do him honor; he 
sprawls on the grass in the very fore- 
front of the fray; he perambulates the 
circle of what should be, and would be 
but for lack of room, the promenade ; he 
pops in and out of the carriages ; he ini- 
tiates his maiden aunt into the mysteries 
of a “yorker” and a “lob;” he pulls his 
sister’s sleeve, to the peril of a rent, 
while she is engaged in a more natural 
and as interesting a conversation, that she 
may see to the full some brilliant stroke ; 
he drags her off in the interval when the 
stumps are drawn for the mid-day meal, 
to inspect the “ pitch,” and plies her with 
infinite lore of a highly technical charac- 
ter; he cheers, he gesticulates, he brims 
over with story and with anecdote of 
deeds of prowess, and traditions handed 
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down through all the forms with a pious 
belief which accounts for the slow death 
the myths of early people die ; he is here, 
there and everywhere, and finally he joins 
in that impulsive rush with which the 
well-earned victory is closed, and unwit- 
tingly and spontaneously lends his ready 
hand and willing shoulder to hoist the 
champion of the day aloft, and carry him 
in triumph to his tents, just as, midts the 
clang of arms and the mighty roar, his 


Scandinavian forefathers raised their 
early “ Konigs;” after deeds of assured 
prowess, on the shields of their war- 
riors, the acknowledged leaders of the 
tribe. 

These are the social bonds of cricket ; 
these are the chords it touches to evoke its 
multitude of enthusiastic supporters from 
generation to generation, and this aspect 
of cricket is to be seen in its most strik- 
ing development at “ Lord’s.” 


OUR HORSE RACES IN CHINA. 





HEN the first 
blast of the 
northeast mon- 
soon is felt, driv- 
ing back the hot 
winds from the 
plains of China, 
the heat and lan- 
guor are exces- 
é sive, but when 

, oN the monsoon is 

' fairly establish- 
ed and blows in all its freshness it feels 
for the first few days like an ethereal 
champagne, planting joy in our hearts 
and vigor in our bones. 

For is not our busy season at an end, 
to be followed by our winter sports, our 
shooting, our yachting, our picnics, and, 
chief of our delights, our horse races ? 

Ah, those races! ridden by gentlemen 
tiders and all on the square—the training, 
the betting, the sweeps, and, last but not 
least, the eventful race day itself. 

But let me not rhapsodize ; let me de- 
scend from my Pegasus and tell you all 
about our races. I will be as plain and 
concise as I can, but, looking back on 
those younger days, I feel it hard not to 
throw my hat in the air and shout, “ Mol- 
lie first! No—Meteor! Whip up, Char- 
lie! Hurrah! Meteor’s race, won by a 
nose! Well done, Charlie, old man!” 

As the China new year approaches all 
business is squared up with the natives, 
and, till the holidays are over, we have 
almost nothing to do but enjoy ourselves 
and prepare for the next hot season by 
taking all the fun out of the cold weather 
that can possibly be extracted from it. 

What is your delight early some fine 


BY JOHN L. ANDERSON, 


morning to see a dirty, nearly naked 
coolie walking into your veranda with a 
paper in his hand, which he presents with 
a grin, for he has already learnt from pre- 
vious visits made that morning that he is 
the bearer of at least no unpleasant dis- 
patch. But let us read it: 
*“AMoy RACEs, 188— 

“ A meeting will be held at the club to- 
night at 8 o’clock sharp to make arrange- 
ments for the coming races. 

“Tom SMITH, Secretary.” 

This document having been initialed 
to make sure that the coolie does not skip 
your house, as he would otherwise most 
probably do, you get into your tub, finish 
your “ chotah hazzari,” or early breakfast, 
with a relish, jump into your clothes and 
feel as if anew era had started in your life. 

The idea of having the meeting after 
dinner is a good one. The heart is mol- 
lified by the feeling of general well being, 
while the extra glass of claret you may 
have taken will not tend to decrease your 
liberality if asked to contribute a cup or 
a purse, to be run for as a special race. 

Dinner over, you get into your chair, 
and on the shoulders of two sturdy coolies 
are quickly transported to the club house, 
where, after fortifying yourself with a 
very little Scotch whiskey, mixed with a 
good deal of soda water, you enter the 
large meeting room of the club, take a 
chair, light a fresh cheroot and proceed 
at once to business. 

A chairman is appointed, a day for the 
race named, stewards, starter, judge and, 
last, but not least, a clerk of the course. 
Ah, lucky clerk of the course! for will 
you not prance round the track, with your 
brand new red coat, cords and top boots, 
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the admired of the ladies, the envied of 
the men, and a glorious mystery to the 
Celestials ! Then thechairman says: “We 
have nearly money enough for all usual 
expenses from the subscription list and 
entries, but it will add much to the in- 
terest of the meeting if any liberal-minded 
gentleman will give us one or two spare 
cups to be run for.” Whereupon old 
Hermann, who is going home, says: “I 
vill gif you von cup ; it shall be die ‘ Von 
Moltke’ cup.” 

Hurrah, old boy! Three cheers for old 
Katzenjammer ; and our jovial voices at 
once accord him three cheers and a tiger. 

“ And I am glad to inform you that the 
visitors to our port this year have left 
$150 for a ‘ Visitors’ Cup.’” Hurrah for 
the visitors! and the cheers are re- 
peated. 

From the “ Griffin” Plate, for all horses 
which have never run before in any race, 
right down to the consolation cup for aii 
beaten ponies, the races are gone care- 
fully over, the weights settled, the dis- 
tances determined, the days fixed, and 
every other preliminary settled, a gentle- 
man (the best-looking one) is detailed to 
call upon the ladies for their contribution 
to the “ Ladies’ Purse” (two sovs., Mrs. 
Jones, please), and everyone adjourns to 
the bar to takea nightcap. The bar boys 
are kept busy for ten minutes, the chair 
coolies are called, and soon the tired 
“sports” are being carried home, and a 
line of dim cheroot lights is all that indi- 
cates the course of the sleepy ones as 
they disappear into the quiet night. 

In a few days a mat shed is erected on 
the sea beach near the stables, and not 
far from the race course, for it is on the 
fine soft sand that for a month to come 
our horses will do their training. A 
coolie is detailed to have hot coffee and 
delicious bread and butter ready for the 
refreshment of members of the club as 
they return from their early riding. 

Our stables are built on the seashore on 
Amoy Island, to which we have to cross in 
the early morning by boat; so, when the 
“boy ” calls at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
“Massa, blong 5 o'clock!” you feel like 
heaving a brick at his head, instead of 
which you get into long boots, a fur-lined 
coat and riding trousers, and grope your 
way down to your gig, in which you will 
in five minutes, with your four stout row- 
ers, reach the stables. Each large house 
or “hong” has its own stable, some of 
these having twelve or fourteen stalls, 
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and it is a treat to see the anxiety of the 
well-groomed horses to get out for their 
morning gallop. How they snort and 
neigh and poke their noses at you, as 
much as to say, “ My dear fellow, do take 
me out first.” 

Many of our horses are fresh importa- 
tions from Mongolia, with long, matted 
hair, and the most uninviting material, to 
all appearance, over which one would 
wish to throw a leg. 

But wait till he is clipped, got a little 
accustomed to being in a stable, to his 
new food and new surroundings, and the 
rough, half-starved, big-boned brute that 
you would some days ago have pitied as 
a useless old cart horse will be trans- 
formed into the sleek, powerful and cour- 
ageous racer. A few sticks of sugar 
cane—of which they are passionately fond 
—a few words of kindness and a little 
patting soon change those wild, unkempt 
animals into docile and pleasant mounts, 
untirable and surefooted, as they have 
need to be, seeing that at our picnics 
after the races we have to ride up and 
down the granite steps on the side of the 
mountains, often ascending and descend- 
ing hundreds of them in the course of a 
single ride. 

After about a month of morning train- 
ing the horses are considered ready for 
the track, which, like the English courses, 
is covered with turf and carefully watered 
to keep the ground soft and save the ani- 
mals’ legs. Most of the horses are shod 
only on the front feet, many not at all. 
When they have to do a lot of climbing 
the natives put rags over the hoof to pre- 
vent their slipping on the granite flags. 

The race track is the parade ground of 
the troops, as they call the ragamuffins 
who are enrolled every time a high man- 
darin comes to inspect the “army.” If 
he gets a big enough bribe he doesn’t 
inspect at all, and if no bribe is forth- 
coming at once he makes it so hot for 
everybody that they are at last forced to 
buy, his absence on his own terms. In 
consideration of being allowed to use the 
military drill ground for our races, the 
mandarins are invited to grace the meet- 
ing with their presence, and on one day at 
least they always favor us. 

Meantime another meeting has been 
called at the club, a lottery held and the 
horses drawn—put up to auction. The 
competition is generally very animated, 
and a horse that is looked upon as a 
“sure thing ” will often bring over $1,000 
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for his chance in each race he is entered 
for. As the eventful race days approach 
the interest grows more and more intense, 
and the stables are visited at every mo- 
ment of leisure to see how the horses 
stand the training. 

“TI say, Ayow, my thinkee that horse 
no can chow chow plenty.” 

“No fear,” replies the horse coolie ; 
“he can chow chow too muchee; he all 
light, can secure!” 

And so on from day to day, crescendo, 
diminuendo and da capo. 

But our pleasantest day of all for visit- 
ing our favorites is Sunday. In the after- 
noon, after church for the good and tiffin 
for all, a walk is proposed “over the 
hills” to the course, and several parties 
are sure to meet on those pleasant excur- 
sions. 

One of the ways to the course is by the 
“ Mandarins’ Walk,” as it is called by for- 
eigners. It is a weird road, paved with 
blocks of stone, running through an im- 
mense graveyard, where the ‘gpotted an- 
cestors”’ of many a Chinese family are 
resting their last sleep, and towered over 
by rugged boulders of granite, each in 
itself a tombstone of nature, which will 
be standing in its place when the graves 
below have been forgotten for a thousand 
years! 

Sometimes we were treated to very hor- 
rid sights as we wended our way to the 
race course. Sometimes we would meet 
a lot of prisoners being led off to the 
execution ground; their hands fastened 
behind them by hempen strings passed 
round their thumbs and wetted to keep 
them tight, causing intolerable pain to 
the unfortunate wretches. The execution 
ground is only a little distance off the 
road and is marked by two tall granite 
poles, with a lion carved on the top of 
each. Here the condemned kneel down, 
their queues are thrown clear, and one 
by one their heads lie rolling on the grass. 
The whole affair is gone through me- 
chanically, no crowd, no fuss. The heads 
are then locked up in a box, if the prison- 
ers have any relatives, as the executioner 
knows they will be bought back at al- 
most any sacrifice, to be sewn on to the 
trunks, in order that they may not appear 
in the next world with their heads off. 

Another day we saw a poor wretch 
lying dead in a crate by the roadside. 
He had been exposed in the sun to die 
by thirst. The guard, however, has got 
tired of waiting, or perchance some friend 
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has bribed him to make a speedy end of 
the victim, for a black thin line round the 
neck showed that he had been strangled. 

Before morning the pariah dogs, which 
are more wolf than dog, will have torn 
his poor emaciated body into a thousand 
pieces. Not long before this a poor crea- 
ture was crucified here. He was guilty of 
stealing the bangles from a woman re- 
cently buried. I had been through the 
hospitals and had helped in the most re- 
volting pieces of surgery without flinch- 
ing, but I had not the courage to go and 
see this poor wretch suffer. I seemed to 
think I should hear all my lifetime that 
cruel song of the Jews, ‘“ Crucifige eum.” 
He was taken night after night, till he 
died, into the yamun, nailed to his cross. 
Ah, those nights ! 

Sometimes we went to the race ground 
direct by water, and I recollect on one 
occasion finding about fourteen or fifteen 
dead bodies lying near the stables, every- 
one with its head cut off. They were 
pirates, and were executed on the sea 
shore as a warning to all who go down 
into the sea in ships. How small they 
looked without their heads ! It was a hor- 
rid sight, for already the dogs were eat- 
ing the carcasses. We threw stones to 
scare them away, but they seized the 
heads of one or two, the faces of which 
they were eating, and ran off to a safe 
distance to continue their ghoulish meal. 
But I have widely digressed from my sub- 
ject. Let us leave this episode of hor- 
rors and return to our more healthy sub- 
ject—the races. At last the great day 
has arrived, the “joss” house on the 
course has been turned into a grand 
stand, a large paddock is filled with mat 
sheds for the horses, and last, but not 
least, a splendid tiffin is spread, to which 
we will do full justice after the third race. 

Saddling bell rings, the jockeys scurry 
off to the scales to be weighed with their 
saddle, bridle and whip, and soon they are 
prancing up and down before the grand 
stand, the horses and the Chinese specta- 
tors half wild with excitement Again 
the bell, and after much trouble the 
horses are got together, the flag drops 
and off they go for the Griffin Plate, 
a mile and a half. Here they come— 
Lactometer and Hultop nearly together, 
Rienzi, who started badly, being dis- 
tanced. Lactometer and his rider pro- 


ceed to the scales, and on the steward say- 
ing “all right ’* a cheer breaks out from 
those who have won on the race, while the 
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unfortunates who have lost proceed to the 
temple and drown their regrets in “ half a 
B. and S.,” or a glass of champagne. 

Then follow two more races, and tif- 
fin is announced. As there is not room 
enough in the joss house for all to sit 
down the ladies and the mandarins go in 
first. It is one of the most amusing 
things in the world to see a man with 
finger nails (of the dirtiest) four inches 
long trying to eat lunch with those weap- 
ons of the barbarians, a knife and fork. 
They look round imploringly at the smil- 
ing ladies and try to imitate them, but very 
unsuccessfully. They get on better with 
the champagne, however, of which they 
are very fond, and, as they consider it 
very rude to half empty a glass, they 
have soon toasted all the ladies in bump- 
ers, and are promptly in a state of the 
most thorough hilarity. At this stage it 
is considered best to hand them cigars 
and escort them to their places in the 
grand stand, and over all this festivity 
reigns the “ Laughing Buddha.” 

For is not his likeness, extending over 
the back of the temple, looking down 
upon us? His portrait is not of the 
ethereal kind, it is of the earth, earthy. 
In fact it is Chinese. He is fat (which 
the Chinese admire in men and despise 
in women), his great bloated body is 
naked to the waist. His swollen eyes, 
his bloated lips, his flabby ears and his 
huge belly are the admired types of the 
wealthy Chinaman ; and thisis their ideal 
of a god !—the laughing Buddha! We 
all rAake fun of him, and his gross ap- 
pearance is less out of place on:a festive 
occasion like this than when a poor, half- 
starved widow comes to beg him for 
wealth, fifty cash a day, five cents! Truly, 
are not wealth and poverty sometimes 
strange companions ! 

At a little distance these mandarins, 
most of whom have the power of life and 
death in their hands, look a most impos- 
ing body of men. Their heavy satin 
robes, their richly - embroidered breast 
plates, their jade stone ornaments, their 
great felt riding boots, their official hats, 
surmounted by the coral or blue button 
and peacock feathers, altogether com- 
bined give an air of dignity and richness 


to their appearance which only loses its 
effect when you go nearer tothem. For 
then you see the cruel, crafty faces of 
these arch rascals—their long, filthy nails 
and their dirty surroundings! But we 
are forgetting the races. After the ladies 
and mandarins have gone the members of 
the club take their places, and for half an 
hour nothing is heard but the clatter of 
plates, the popping of champagne corks 
and the chatter of tongues. At last the 
saddling bell is rung for the next race. 

And so it goes on till the third day. 
All the great events have come off, the 
Challenge Cup, two miles in 4:30; the 
Chaasze Cup, one and a half miles in 3:21 ; 
the Lady’s Purse, half a mile in fifty-nine 
seconds. Considering that the horses 
are almost all “Galloways” in height, 
their measurement being from fourteen 
to fifteen hands, the speed made by 
them is exceptionally good, especially in 
the long races. By this time everyone 
is tired out with excitement, exposure to 
the sun and the fatigue of riding or stand- 
ing on foot all day. But we hear the bell 
for the last race—the “ Native Scramble.” 
The Chinese stable boys are to ride and 
we expect some fun. They borrow for 
this race one of the tired horses which 
has been running in the meeting, and as 
the distance is not long—half a mile—it is 
rare to hear of a mount being refused. 
Here they come, decked in all the bright 
colors of their masters above, but retain- 
ing their loose trousers below, which gives 
them a very funny appearance. Some 
wear heavy Chinese shoes, but the major- 
ity grip the stirrup with their big toe. 

At last all are at the post or near it, 
everyone trying to dodge in front so as 
to get a good start. At last down goes 
the flag and away they go, “all over the 
shop.” Some can ride, some can’t, and 
the horses soon discover who can’t and 
promptly wheel round and carry their dis- 
gusted riders back to the stable. A few 
more tumble off, and quite a small field 
arrives at the winning post, showing Mr. 
A Yow first, with ten dollars, and Mr. Ah 
Kum second, with five dollars prize. The 
winners open their expansive mouths in a 
delighted grin, the tired horses are led off 
to their stables, and the races are over. 
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THERE are those, 
doubtless, to whom 
the “drumming” 
of the partridge 
and the rhythmic 
cry of the wild 
goose, if possess- 
ing anything of melody, yet fail to sug- 
gest even a passing thought of possi- 
ble sport. As for me, from the day when 
I was first granted the boon of carrying 
a game bag and playing “retriever” for 
a (sometimes) tolerably indulgent fazer 
familias, the roar of whose old muzzle- 
loading fowling piece used to awake the 
echoes of Maine’s rock - bound shores, 
where the festive and toothsome sand- 
piper and the George’s Bank “ fog mull” 
seemed to delight in passing the sultry 
months of summer, I longed for the time 
to hasten when I should be permitted to 
exchange a threadbare “roundabout ” for 
the yellow-hued and fascinating shooting 
jacket and gratify to the full an innate 
love for hunting. 

A quarter of a century has been added 
to the record of time since then, and the 
memories of coast shooting grow more and 
more dim as the years flit by. Instead 
of sailing for coots, “old squaws” and 
“ whistlers ” in Quoddy Bay, or essaying 
to decoy the wary black duck in the Scar- 
borough marshes as of yore, I now plan 
to spend a few days, with the coming of 
Jack Frost and the red and gold of each 
recurring October, among North Dakota’s 
lakes and wheat fields in pursuit of the 
garrulous “honker” and his traveling 
companions, the redhead, canvasback and 
lordly mallard, which the first “ norther” 
sends hustling down from the lakes and 
inland seas of the far North. 

Probably no part of the American con- 
tinent offers a finer or more varied field 
to the sportsman than the vast northern 
belt of forest, lake, prairie and mountain 
stretching westward from Lake Superior 
to Puget Sound. 

The extensive forests of Minnesota 
give friendly shelter to the black bear, 
the deer, moose and caribou. Several of 
the streams which flow into Superior are 
well stocked with trout, and its smaller 
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lakes fairly teem with bass, pickerel, pike 
and muskallonge. 

The broad wheat fields of North Da- 
kota are the Mecca of the “wing shot” 
from the time that prairie chickens 
“ripen ” until the quack of the last mal- 
lard and the honk of the last goose are 
drowned in the gusts of north wind which 
about the middle of November waft the 
grain-fattened gourmands southward to 
the “slews” of Texas, the rice fields of 
Georgia and the Carolinas, and the cel- 
ery beds of the Chesapeake. 

Then there are the famed mauuvatse 
terre, or “ Bad Lands,” of Western Dako- 
ta and Eastern Montana, where the “rifle 
shot” may enjoy stalking the antelope, 
deer and big-horn (mountain sheep), with 
now and then a “brush” with a_ bear 
or mountain lion (cougar) to lend just a 
seasoning of hazard to his sport; while 
farther westward among the mountain 
fastnesses of the Rockies and Cascades 
the stately elk, the grizzly bear, the car- 
ibou, and the goat of milky whiteness 
challenge the nerve, skill and endurance 
of even the keenest sportsman. Almost 
numberless are the mountain streams that 
teem with trout, and the salmon trolling 
of the Colymbia River and waters of 
Puget Sound is one, at least, of the pisca- 
torial delights which New England lakes 
and Canadian rivers cannot rival. 

In the fall of 188- I accepted an invi- 
tation to join a party of eight gentlemen 
— members of an Eastern rod - and - gun 
club—upon a hunting and fishing tour of 
the region traversed by the Northern Pa- 
cific, a railroad which penetrates some of 
the finest “game country” to be found 
anywhere in the West. This “outing” 
of six weeks proved so delightful, so 
spiced with exciting sport both with rod 
and gun, so varied in scenery, and, above 
all, so restful from the cares of business 
and so health renewing, that I doubt if 
its pleasant memories will ever be effaced 
from the mind of any member of the 
party, though another deer may never 
spring from cover before his rifle nor an- 
other trout rise to his deceptive fly. 

Through the courtesy of Charles S. Fee, 
the general passenger agent of the North- 
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ern Pacific, an excursion car, equipped 
with cook and porter and provisioned fer 
the entire trip, was furnished for the party’s 
use. Time was when wheeled palaces of 
this sort, combining in luxurious comfort 
observation, hotel and sleeping accommo- 
dations, were placed at the disposal of 
high dignitaries of church and state only ; 
but in this generation of progressive 
ideas no arrangements calculated to con- 
duce to greater comfort, and therefore 
pleasure, in connection with trips of this 
kind, are regarded as too elegant by 
Northwestern railroads, particularly as 
ladies often gladly lend their presence in 
making up parties of tourist anglers—aye, 
even gunners. 

The long train which rolled out of the 
Union Depot in 
St. Paul on the 
afternoon of our 
departure bore up- 
ward of forty local 
Nimrods, one and 
all bound for the 
grain fields of 
Western Minne- 
sota and Dakota 










in quest of the gamesome prairie chick- 
en, and an entire baggage car was given 
over to the comfort of as distinguished 
a company of pointers and setters as 
ever graced a bench show. The pages 
of one number of OuTING would be far 
too few for recording the thousand and 
one minor, but none the less pleasant, 
incidents of our jaunt—the eloquent 
discussions respecting the merits and 
demerits of rods and guns, the mirth- 
provoking reminiscences of previous hunt- 
ing and fishing .trips, the merry banter 
that passed from lip to lip, the contests 
at whist, and, when all else failed to 
amuse, the plantation melodies of Mistah 
Johnsing and his efficient coadjutor who 
presided in the kitchen. 

At Detroit, Minn., 230 miles northwest 
from St. Paul, our car was side tracked to 
afford opportunity for fishing, and three 
days of this sport sufficed to stock our 
ice box with some two hundred pounds of 
pike, pickerel and black bass. 

Lake Detroit, the largest of the several 
small lakes which dot the western con- 
fines of what is properly termed “The 
Lake Park Region of Minnesota,” is a 
pretty little sheet of limpid, blue water, 
fringed with. timber, its sandy shores 
here and there graced by tidy cottages 
of summer visitors, who find pleasure in 
boating, bathing and fishing and in driv- 
ing about its shady avenues. From Oc- 
tober 1, when flight ducks begin to arrive, 
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until November ro (often later) excellent 
pass shooting may be had in this vicinity, 
a fact of which we resolved to take ad- 
vantage upon our return from the coast. 

Satisfied for the time with fishing, an 
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seemed like a golden sea of garnered 
sheaves. September 5 found us at Leon- 


ard, Dak., a station on the Southwestern 
branch of the Northern Pacific, twenty- 
eight 


miles from Fargo, where ‘teams 


THE TROPHY, 


early morning ride of forty-seven miles 
througha region of rolling prairie brought 
us to the western boundary of Minnesota, 
the world-famous Red River of the North 
and its no less celebrated valley, whose 
broad and level miles of fenceless farms 


with drivers were secured and our initial 
“chicken shoot” was inaugurated, thirty- 
eight grouse and a brace of teal being the 
net result of the day’s sport. The pleas- 
ures of the next four days were but suc- 
cessive chapters of a continued story, 
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“HOW OUR DECOYS BROUGHT THE DUCKS,” 


Sheldon, Verona and one or two points 
in the James River Valley being visited, 
the smallest bag secured for any one day 
being twenty-seven and the largest fifty- 
six birds. 

Our traveling shooting box reached the 
main line again at Jamestown, Dak., on 
the evening of the goth, and early next 
morning was attached to the Pacific Ex- 
press, and we were given a 300-mile day- 
light ride over billowy prairie ; across the 
broad Missouri, up the winding valleys of 
“the Heart, the Sweet Briar and the Cur- 
lew ; across the Little Missouri; on past 
“Sentinel Butte” (bute), whose flat sum- 
mit still shows traces of rifle pits and 
breastworks hastily constructed by the 
lamented Custer and his Seventh Cavalry 
troopers when surrounded and besieged 
by the Sioux in the early ’70’s; through 
the weirdly grotesque “ Bad Lands,” 
reaching the historic Yellowstone Valley 
at Glendive just as the September sun 
was slowly sinking beyond the gilded 
battlements of “Iron Butte,” seemingly 
reluctant to relinquish even a hemisphere 
to the sombre shadows of night. 

Glendive is an admirable outfitting 
point for parties seeking deer, mountain 
sheep and antelope. Some sixty miles to 
the north lies the Missouri Valley, the 
country between being for the most part 
rough, rolling and treeless, characteristics 
which render it peculiarly adapted to the 
habits and preferences of the antelope ; 
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while the O'Fallon, Cabin, Cedar, Glen- 
dive and other creeks, which wind about 
among the rugged buttes that flank the 
wide valley on the south, are all readily 
accessible, and rank among Montana’s 
best resorts for mule (“black tail”) and 
Virginia deer, as well as big-horn. Deer 
of this locality are, comparatively speak- 
ing, “easy game,” even to the amateur 
sportsman ; but he who would win the 
prize of massive horns proudly borne by 
the mountain ram must gird his loins for 
climbing “ greasewood-” clad hillsides and 
craggy buttes and patiently bide his time. 

This was one of the several favored 
and favorite game regions which our 
party had early settled upon visiting, but 
as the days were still warm, our larder 
in no serious need of replenishing with 
game, and the anticipated cooler weather 
of our homeward journey would be more 
favorable in every way for this kind of 
sport, it was decided that we should make 
a hasty tour of Yellowstone Park, view 
the heralded wonders of its hot springs 
and geysers, gaze upon the reputed 
charms of its lakes, falls, cafions and cas- 
cades, test the vaunted gamesomeness and 
delicacy of its mountain trout, and then 
proceed westward for a week’s hunt upon 
the heavily -timbered slopes and among 
the barren, snow-capped peaks of the 
Bitter Root Range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Pursuant to this plan of procedure, our 
westward journey was continued until next 
morning, when we reached Livingston, 
Mon., at the head of the main valley 
of the Yellowstone — midway between 
Lake Superior and the Pacific. Here 
our car was attached to the Park branch 
train and we were rapidly whirled south- 
ward up the narrowing river; through 
pretty “Paradise Valley” nestling in the 
shadow of the Snow Mountains; and 
rocky “ Yankee Jim Cajion,” to Cinnabar, 
terminus of the branch road, fifty-one 
miles from Livingston. 

At this point we were transferred, along 
with forty-eight other passengers Park- 
ward bound, to the waiting coaches of 
the Park Transportation Company and 
conveyed to Mammoth Springs, eight 
miles distant, reaching the hotel at the 
springs shortly after 12. A _ refreshing 
mineral-water bath, followed by a bounti- 
ful luncheon, served to put us in excellent 
humor for a stroll about the world-re- 
nowned springs in the vicinity, and after 
a few hours spent in sight seeing, rods 
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and flies were brought out, and the 
shady pools and dancing rapids of the 
neighboring Gardiner River pretty gen- 
erally explored with gratifying success, 
forty-seven trout being caught, many of 
which would average more than a pound 
in weight. This is said to be one of the 
best trout streams of the “reservation,” 
and we certainly felt no inclination to 
doubt the assertion. 

We were astir bright and early next 
morning, and 7 o'clock found us climb- 
ing the long hill leading to ‘Golden 
Gate,” on our way to Norris and the 
“ geyser basins” of Firehole River. Space 
forbids even a bird’s-eyve sketch of the 
many grand and marvelous features of 
this almost fairyland, and when at 6 Pp. M. 
of the fifth day out our conveyance again 
rolled up to the wide veranda of Mam- 
moth Hotel scepticism as to the pro- 
claimed attractions of this vast pleasuring 
ground had given place to conviction that 
half the truth had not been told. 

Next day we returned to Cinnabar and 
Livingston, and, continuing westward to 
Missoula, took there the Missoula and 
Bitter Root Valley branch railroad to 
Grantsdale, fifty miles south, where sad- 
dle horses, pack outfit and guides were 
employed ; and September 18 found the 
party encamped a half-day’s ride from 
the railroad upon the banks of one of the 
several charming little mountain streams 
which serve to swell the volume of Bitter 
Root River. 

There are many fine game regions both 
in the main chain and divergent spurs 
of the Rocky Mountains, fairly easy of 
access from either the main line or 
branches of the Northern Pacific, and it 
is often a matter of no little perplexity 
to decide just where to go for the most 
satisfactory resuits. Generally speaking 
the time at one’s disposal, considered in 
connection with the character of the 
game sought, materially assists in de- 
termining this important question. If 
grizzly bears are the game most desired 
and time be unlimited a better region 
than the Big-Horn Mountains of North- 
ern Wyoming—one hundred miles up the 
Rosebud River from Forsyth—would be 
difficult to find, unless it be, possibly, the 
Wind River range farther to the southwest. 

These mountains undoubtedly afford 
the best as well as the most dangerous- 
ly exciting bear hunting to be found in 
the world ; and elks, deer and mountain 
sheep are also plentiful. 


For caribou, the Kootenai region of 
Northern Idaho probably excels any other 
mountain district ; and it may be readily 
reached from either Hope or Sand Point 
stations ; while moose are most abundant 
in the “ basin” drained by the Big Hole 
River, sixty miles southeast of Grants- 
dale. Both caribou and moose still exist 
also, and in fair numbers, among the 
pine barrens and muskeags of Northern 
Minnesota. 

Antelope may almost be said to be in- 
digenous to the plains and foothills east 
of the Rockies, while sheep and goats 
are to be found in nearly every range 
of mountains from Livingston to the 
-acific. 

Splendid sport may be had, too, both in 

the way of hunting and fishing, in the 
country immediately to the north of Flat- 
head Lake and the Indian reservation of 
the same name, in Northwestern Montana, 
a region which is reached from the rail- 
way station called Horse Plains, at which 
point Indian guides and bronchos for rid- 
ing and *“ packing” may be obtained. 

Three things combined in determining 
us to go to Grantsdale in preference to 
some of the other equally good and, in 
some instances, undoubtedly better game 
districts of which we were fully advised, 
viz.; 

Our limited time, the proximity of the 
Bitter Root country to our base line, and 
the variety of game, as well as trout fish- 
ing, which it afforded. We had neither 
the time nor the inclination to make bear 
hunting anything more than a_ possible 
incident to other sport ; in fact, if the truth 
were known, I doubt very much if any 
member of the party felt that he had 
suffered the loss of any bears the re- 
covery of which might entail an exhaus- 
tive search. 

Speaking for myself, though I have for 
several years enjoyed a more or less di- 
verse and extensive acquaintance with the 
larger game animals of the United States 
and have ever held the .50 calibre Express 
bullet in high esteem as a deterrent and 
sedative potion when promptly backed by 
about 110 grains of good rifle powder, 
yet I fail to recall any animal among the 
varied fauna of North America which I 
wouldn’t rather run afoul of in a region 
destitute of good-sized trees with limbs 
close enough to the ground to render ex- 
peditious climbing a matter requiring no 
special display of dexterity, than to be 
suddenly and unexpectedly placed in jux- 
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taposition to the often ferocious, always 
pugnacious Rocky Mountain grizzly. 

“ Under such circumstances,” say our 
scientific theorists, who doubtless occa- 
sionally find a robust imagination a great 
help in the preparation of essays on hunt- 
ing, and who often exhibit surprising 
“nerve” with the pen, “a good weapon, 
a quick eye, a tolerably accurate knowl- 
edge of vital and vulnerable parts, and a 
steady nerve are all that are required to 
insure the triumph of mind over matter in 
this dangerous pastime.” 

Now, as a matter of practice, it not 
infrequently occurs that, owing to the 
glancing of even a well-aimed bullet, or 
the wedging of a cartridge at the critical 
moment, a veteran, even, finds himself in 
the catch-as-catch-can embrace of one of 
these ponderous brutes ; and in such case, 
if succor be not at hand, the chance of 
future usefulness, nay, even of life, on the 
hunter’s part may be measured with tol- 
erable accuracy by the biblical standard 
of the rich man and the camel. 

But, descending from the elevated plane 
of science and exhilarating atmosphere 
of theory to resume my narrative, our 
week’s camp out in the Bitter Root 
range proved delightful and sufficiently 
productive of results, both in the way of 








game and exciting sport, to satisfy all. 
Four large elks, three bears (two cinna- 
mon and a “silver tip’), three fine goats, 
one mountain lion and two deer were se- 
cured, besides upward of two hundred 
pounds of large, handsome trout, not 
counting the dozen or more which were 
appropriated by a couple of bold, bad 
bears—and thereby hangs a brief tale. 

One showery morning, while we were 
lingering about the camp fire hoping that 
the weather would soon clear, two of the 
party, Messrs. H and I.—, thinking 
it a fine time to try the trout in the im- 
petuous little stream upon which we were 
encamped, donned “waders” and rain 
coats and sallied forth rod in hand, 
leaving rifles behind. An hour’s excel- 
lent sport had taken the pair perhaps 
a third of a mile down stream, when 
Lis ’s shrill voice, calling loudly for 
help, brought even the “packers ”’ to their 
feet, and, catching up rifles, everybody 
was soon hurrying to the assistance of 
the anglers. Scarce half the distance 
had been covered when H hove in 
sight heading campward, his rod and 
creel cast aside and coat tails indicating 
great haste. 

From him it was learned that two bears 
had suddenly come out of the dense tim- 
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ber close by L——, who was forced to 
drop his rod and seek safety in a tree 
top; while he, being thirty rods or more 
farther up stream, promptly started for 
camp to—obtain aid. Guided by L——’s 
shouts, the now thoroughly excited party 
soon appeared upon the scene, to find 
a cadaverous - looking creature, with a 
shaggy, brown coat, quarreling with a 
half - grown cub over the mutilated re- 
mains of L ’s creel, which in the ear- 
lier stages of the proceedings had yielded 
its contents to gratify the epicurean taste 
of the freebooters ; the doughty fisherman 
meanwhile sitting astride a spruce limb, 
dividing his time between hallooing for 
help and wishing that his Winchester were 
within reach of his nervous fingers. 

A couple of shots sufficed to quiet the 
cub’s snarling, but the mother made a 
game fight, charging furiously at her as- 

_ Sailants in spite of intimidating numbers, 
and receiving nine bullets before being 
brought to grass. This is how we came 
to bag two cinnamon bears. The “silver 
tip” was surprised at a banquet of “ser- 

vice berries” and killed by a single well- 
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directed bullet. The capture of the cou- 
gar was likewise a matter of accident 
largely, he being discovered in a sunny 
nook among the rocks, high up the moun- 
tain side above timber line, by two of the 
party engaged in hunting goats. 

Upon our return to Missoula ar- 
rangements were made to have such of 
the game mounted as was desired, and the 
journey coastward again resumed. The 
two succeeding days were passed amid 
new and interesting scenery, that of 
the Cascade Mountains being especially 
grand, while the grain fields, sheep ranches 
and well-tilled fruit and hop farms along 
the way attracted considerable notice and 
furnished nota little food for thought and 
discussion. 

At Tacoma, terminus of the Northern 
Pacific and point of departure for Alaska 
tourists, the City of Kingston, one of the 
new steamers of the Puget Sound and 
Alaska Steamship Company, was taken 
for a short tour of Puget Sound points, 
and salmon fishing indulged in until the 
market fishermen of the Sound began to 
regard us with feelings of envy. Unlike 
their Eastern cousins, salmon of Pacific 
waters rarely rise to even the most skill- 
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fully-wielded fly ; while, curiously enough, 
the glitter of a trolling spoon is almost 
certain to provoke a “strike,” and once 
hooked, tackle, skill and patience are put to 
the test in landing these great silver-sided 
aristocrats of the finny tribes that often 
exceed twenty pounds in weight. 

Delighted with our brief visit to the 
coast, and sincerely regretting that other 
engagements precluded the possibility of 
a more intimate acquaintance with the 
game of the Cascades than the display 
windows of the taxidermists afforded, our 
homeward journey was begun September 
29, a stop being made at Eagle Gorge, 
a station fifty-two miles east from Taco- 
ma, for a day’s fly fishing in°Green River, 
one of the excellent trout streams of the 
Pacific Slope. 

Noon of October 2 found us again 
at Glendive with 
guide, wagons and 
camp plunder in 
readiness for an 
immediate start, 
and nightfall saw 
us snugly encamped 
upon the head- 
waters of Glendive 
Creek. A more 
charming spot for 
camping, ora region 
better adapted by 
nature for a deer 
park and mountain- 
sheep range, it 
would be difficult to 
imagine. A narrow 
vale, carpeted with 
nutritious buffalo 
grass, watered by a shallow stream 
fringed with tall cottonwoods and thickets 
of willow, and flanked by picturesque 
buttes, here and there studded with fra- 
grant groves of red cedar, and gullied by 
deep dry ravines or “draws” filled for 
the most part witha thick scrubby growth 
of black ash and bulberry bushes, com- 
bined to make up its landscape features ; 
while, as if to add to our entertainment, 
we had the vesper solo of an occasional 
coyote to accompany us to the Land of 
Nod, and. the matin chatter of garrulous 
magpies to welcome our return. 

If I ever spent a week of more unal- 
loyed pleasure I certainly have no recol- 
lection of it. As for game, seven mule 
deer, four Virginia deer, two antelopes 
and three magnificent specimens of the 
big - horn family, besides some twenty 
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grouse and sage hens, were to us satisfac- 
tory testimonials as to the repute of the 
“Bad Lands” as a game region and of 
our own marksmanship. Nearly every 
ravine explored for miles around har- 
bored one or more deer, and little dif- 
ficulty was found in approaching within 
easy rifle shot, in most cases within buck- 
shot range; but antelopes and mountain 
sheep proved extremely wary, and though 
several small bands of both were seen, 
only by dint of the most patient stalking 
and the exercise of strategy were we able 
to get within even long-rifle range, ex- 
cept upon one single occasion. 

This exception is connected with an 
amusing incident, which I cannot forbear 
relating, even at the risk of arousing the 
ire of the genial gentlemen who figured 
as companions in ill luck, and who were 
really pretty fair 
shots as well as 
anglers. 

On the morning 
preceding the 
breaking up of 
camp a pair of mules 
and lumber wagon 
were sent across the 
rolling “divide” 
into a neighboring 
creek bottom, some 
four or five miles 
distant, to bring in 
a couple of deer 
which had been 
killed, dressed and 
“flagged*”’ by Doc- 
tor C and Mr. 
S—— the day be- 
fore. It was, of course, necessary for one 
of the gentlemen to accompany the driver 
in order to point out the precise locality 
of the venison, and Mr. S cheerfully 
volunteered to perform that duty, leaving 
his friend to pack up his pill bags and 
other impedimenta preparatory to a re- 
turn to the haunts of civilization. As 
the morning was calm and a cloudless 
sky augured an unusually pleasant day, 
two of the younger members of the party, 
Messrs. Adams and Natwick, who thor- 
oughly enjoyed climbing buttes and were 
the proud possessors of established reputa- 
tions for general frolicsomeness, decided 











* The tying of a handkerchief or bit of cloth to the 
antlers of a slain deer to prevent molestation by coyotes, 
an efficient stratagem practiced by hunters upon the 
“ plains” where trees are not at hand on which to hang 
venison, 
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to accompany Mr. S$ and sallied forth, 
rifles in hand and belts bristling with cart- 
ridges. 

The racket made by the great lumber- 
ing wagon precluded the possibility of 
hunting on the way; but it had been 
planned that luncheon in the adjacent 
valley should be followed by a short foray 
among its buttes and ravines, and there 
was no telling with what sort of an ad- 
venture the trio might meet. 

Slowly they picked their way over the 
rough country, now climbing a steep hill- 
side, now following the sinuous course 
of a narrow “ hog back,” or descending 
the dry bed of a “washout,” until the 
wagon halted at last upon the table-like 
summit of a high butte at whose base 
lay the valley sought. 

How to get the team down there was 
the problem which the three hunters 
thought to solve, as they dismounted and 
strode forward to the brow of the hill ; but 
an almost perpendicular bluff met their 
searching gaze. Mr.S was sure that 
the doctor and he had climbed this same 
butte the day before and at a point suf- 
ficiently sloping to afford fairly easy pas- 
sage for wagons. Leaving the driver to 
await a signal should their quest prove 
successful, the three skirted along the 
edge of the bluff, “looking for the sign 
board,” as Adams jokingly remarked, in 
speaking of the incident, “which should 
point the way to S ’s turnpike,” when 
suddenly and simultaneously three pairs 
of eyes were greeted by a sight that sent 
the hot blood tingling through the veins 
and brought weapons into play in short 
order. 
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Standing upon a narrow, jutting point 
immediately below the hunters and less 
than a hundred feet distant, were a 
bouncing big mountain ram with massive 
curling horns, three ewes and as many 
half-grown lambs, all unconscious of dan- 
ger. Bangety—bang—bang—bang! rang 
out the repeating rifles, and bangety— 
bang—bang! echoed the surrounding hills. 
The startled quarry, unable to determine 
at the moment whence came the sounds 
or the bullets which whistled just over 
their heads, stood like statues, though 
with every sense alert and every muscle 
ready for prompt action. It was a “ sur- 
prise party” all around; and when at 
length the bewildered sheep, having lo- 
cated the hunters, had bounded (un- 
scathed) out of sight, three very badly 
“rattled” marksmen (?) rested from their 
rifle practice and silently read the un- 
utterable disgust betrayed by one an- 
other’s countenances. 

October 10, 11 and 12 were occupied in 

, the delightful pastime of wild goose and 
sandhill crane shooting about Dawson, 
Dak., a very fine place for this kind of 
sport, the abundance of geese, both 
“Canadas” and Arctic or “snow geese,” 
locally but incorrectly termed “brant,” 
which frequent the lakes and wheat fields 
of this locality being simply phenomenal. 
A morning or evening’s shoot from decoy- 
surrounded “pit blinds” in this vicinity 
is an experience to be remembered for a 
lifetime, and in our case proved an excel- 
lent “overture” to the three-days’ royal 
duck shooting in the “ Park Region” of 
Minnesota which practically terminated 
our outing. 



































RIZONA was a wild place in those 
early days of the ’70’s, and the 
people were fully as wild as the 
country. We cowboys were of- 

ten called on to protect our herds from 
much harder customers than wild animals 
and it was as needful to be a good shot 
often as it was to be able to handle 
quirt or riata. Our worst enemies were 
the Apaches. Whether Tonto, San Car- 
los, Mojave or Chiracahua they were all 
equally fond of “ Mericat beef,” and cor- 
respondingly industrious in obtaining it 
surreptitiously. One evening in hot July 
—and July in Arizona is like Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s furnace—as six of us boys were 
eating supper, there came a messenger 
from the lower ranche with word that 
the Mojave Apache renegades were on 
the warpath for scalps along the Color- 
adita settlements. 

That simple message meant that one of 
us must saddle horse and ride with warn- 
ing to the settlers 120 miles away. 

Five white beans and one black one 
were thereupon dropped in a hat, and 
each of us drew one, as was our usual 
custom. To Tip Henderson fell the black 
bean and the lot to go. Without a word 
Tip slipped his lasso from his saddle horn 
and going to the corral roped “Old 
Wicked,” a raw-boned, gawky horse that 
always bucked on the slightest provoca- 
tion and was never tired. 

Saddling Old Wicked, and coiling his 
rope, Tip turned to the boys. “If I 
shouldn’t come back, boys, divvy my out- 


THROUGH THE GATE OF PARADISE. 


BY “HONDA.” 





fit among you and send word to the old 
folks in York State,” he said in the lazy 
Southwestern drawl, and then swinging 
into the saddle, horse and rider loped 
quickly out of sight. 

The gaudy sunset colors faded in the 
western horizon, the “ peep-peeroueep ” 
of the lizard's evening song came up from 
the fosoas, the cool, fragrant breath of 
the distant mountains gave rest to the 
plains, and the half moon draped in 
dubious cast all visible objects in the 
gray, distorted atmosphere. 

Just after midnight Tip and Old Wicked 
reached the Gate of Paradise, a natural 
gateway through a mighty hogback, whose 
rocky sides towered over eight hundred 
feet above the dainty green park they 
guarded. Here Tip was fifty miles from 
the ranch and only about seventy from 
the nearest Coloradita settlements. As 
the horse and rider came through the 
gateway a sudden shrill whoop and the 
report of a rifle caused the horse to shy 
nervously and roused Tip to instant life. 
“Tf that fool Injun hadn’t hollered ’fore 
he shot he’d a fetched me that time ” was 
Tip’s soliloquy, as he spurred Old Wicked 
into new life. 

Directly Tip saw the bunch of Indian 
ponies, and knew he’d stumbled right on 
to the camp of the renegades he was in- 
tending to circumvent, he caught sight 
of a dozen dusky figures starting up from 
their blankets, and then as an idea struck 
him he turned his horse’s head toward 
the band of ponies. With quick, nervous 
fingers he loosened his yellow oil-cloth 
slicker from his saddle cantle, and, swing- 
ing it wildly around his head, charged 
down on the band, yelling as a cowboy 
only can. Those awful yells, that winged 
yellow hobgoblin, and a few shots from 
Tip’s six-shooter would have upset better 
trained animals than half - wild Indian 
ponies, and with one wild snort of terror 
the band incontinently turned tail and 
stampeded. 

Through the northern entrance to the 
pass the frightened creatures flew, with 
Old Wicked and Tip at their heels. In 
vain the guard at that entrance waved 
his hands and shouted. They would have 
run him down if he had stayed in the way, 
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so he prudently withdrew to one side, 
and as the victorious Tip whirled by sent 
an arrow against his ribs that nearly 
knocked him from his horse with its 
force. But out they all went, and be- 
hind them came Tip with teeth set and 
pale, determined. face. 

As the stampeded cadal/ada raced along 
the Coloradita trail, Tip forced the arrow- 
head out of the skin, and chewing up some 
tobacco, bound it on his aching side. A 
few miles of running and he had the 
bunch well in hand and was driving them 
peacefully. A few miles farther and he 
had roped the most active of the lot, and 
transferring his saddle from Old Wicked, 
was driving the loose horses at an accel- 
erated pace. 

As mile after mile went rapidly and 
peaceably by Tip began to feel. an un- 
pleasant nausea at his throat, an unneces- 
sary thirst and a curious delinquency of 
vision, “If I didn’t know you better,” 
he said, addressing himself sarcastically, 
“T should say you was drunk.” The 
symptoms grew more and more marked. 

“Doggone my cats!” as a light sud- 
denly burst on his fevered head, “that 
doggoned arrow was pizened, and that’s 
what ails me.” With the certainty there 
also came cognizance that he was at Rock 
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Pools, twenty-nine miles from the Colora- 
dita, and a-wondering if he’dlive to reach 
it and deliver his message. 

Rousing himself from the lethargy that 
was oppressing him, he pulled the lead 
from one of his pistol cartridges, and tak- 
ing the gunpowder in his mouth com- 
menced chewing it in hopes the pungent 
saltpetre might help him. It did liven 
him some, so he caught the freshest horse, 
saddled him, turned the loose one in with 
the rest, and starting them off again fol- 
lowed on the fresh mount. Fearing for 
his strength he tied himself to the saddle, 
and, so secured, raced the horses at top 
speed along the trail. 

About sunrise the next morning the lit- 
tle settlement at: Sunset Crossing of the 
Coloradita were roused by pistol shoot- 
ing, and going out found what they 
thought was a drunken cowboy tied to 
his saddle and driving a bunch of Indian 
ponies. Recognizing Tip, however, some 
of them went to him and got his message: 
“Mojave Paches comin’!— At Paradise 
Gate midnight !—stampeded their whole 
—caballada !—tell boys—tell mother—I 
stuck it—look out—oh, God! the Gate 
of Paradise” —and so, falling forward 
into strong hands, Tip Henderson passed 
the gate of Paradise. 


CAVALRY TILTS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


BY CHARLES KING, CAPT. U.S. A. 


N 1871, when on 

| duty in Lou- 
)  isiana, it was 

the good for- 
tune of the 
writer to have 
occasional op- 
portunity of 
- seeing the ex- 
hibitions in 
horsemanship 
__and “tilting ” 
“of the men of 
the Creole 

: State, and on 

one occasion to act as judge at a tourna- 


- ment given at the fair grounds. Later, in 


1879, he was a witness of the daily practice 
of a number of the contestants for the 
prizes to be given at a forthcoming “tilt” 
up the Mississippi, and in this way and with 


some incidental rides across country in 
Mississippi he obtained a fair idea of their 
skill in the saddle. “Then, however, came 
a long interval of ten years, during which 
time he saw nothing of the Southern 
States, so that an invitation to visit Geor- 
gia in October, 1889, as one of the judges 
of the cavalry tilt to be held during the 
fair week at Macon, came as a pleasant 
surprise, and was most gladly accepted. 
This visit enabled him to enjoy a closer 
acquaintance with these dashing riders 
and swordsmen and a more thorough 
study of their methods than was ever 
before a possibility, excepting, perhaps, 
a brief period in 1861 when, for reasons 
which need not be too minutely stated 
here, he did not feel warranted in staying 
very long where they happened to enter 
the field. In those days they wore gray 
jackets and plumed felt hats; but last 
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October every officer and man appeared 
in blue and with the regulation helmet. 

Four of the finest troops of cavalry in 
the State of Georgia were represented in 
the contest, and the spirit of generous 
rivalry and chivalric courtesy that pre- 
vailed was something well worth seeing. 

The programme had been arranged 
long before and was thoroughly under- 
stood by one and all. There had beena 
previous contest at the great fair at the 
Capital City, which had served to intensify 
the interest, while it in no wise disturbed 
the soldierly harmony and cordiality which 
were so noticeable throughout. 

The programme stipulated that the con- 
testing troops should each enter a team 
of five swordsmen, mounted on their own 
chargers, equipped with the United States 
cavalry saddle, bridle and housings ; each 
man in the full-dress uniform of his own 
troop ; each team to be commanded by a 
commissioned officer. Troops desiring so 
to do might enter two teams. The teams 
at the sounding of the assembly were to 
be presented to the judges; their arms, 
uniforms and equipments were to be thor- 
oughly inspected, and then the team first 
summoned to open the tilt should be 
marched to the upper end of the course, 
while the others retired. Representatives 
of each team were at all times permitted 
to occupy positions along the course 
where they could watch each trooper’s 
work, and assure themselves that exact 
justice was done. The course to be run 
was 125 yards from the first to the last 
post.. The maximum time allowed was 
eleven seconds. The first post, six and 
one-half feet in height, was to the right 
of the track and was surmounted by a 
leather head which was placed on a peg 
of white pine three inches in length and 
one-half inch in thickness. This post was 
to be passed with the “right cut,” and the 
peculiarity of the system rested in the 
fact that nothing counted except a clean 
horizontal sweep which should sever the 
peg itself—a whack on the leather head 
was as good asamiss. Twenty-five yards 
from the first post was the second, which 
was high enough to support a horizontal 
arm over the track, from which arm there 
depended a hooked wire on which hung 
a three-inch ring to be taken at “ quarte 
point.” The third post, twenty-five yards 
farther on, on the left of the track, sup- 
ported head and peg like the first and was 
to be taken at “left cut.” The fourth, 
another ring post, twenty-five yards far- 
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ther on the right of the track, the ring to 
be taken at “tierce point,” and finally, 
twenty-five yards still farther, and mak- 
ing the total of 125 yards of the course, 
the low head post on the right, the head 
to be taken at “right cut against infan- 
try.” The expert will see at once that in 
order to make these various cuts and 
thrusts inside the allotted eleven seconds 
the swordsman would be compelled to 
keep his sword arm in pretty constant 
motion ; but even more than this was re- 
quired. It was exacted by the terms of 
the programme that every cut and thrust 
should be made exactly in accordance 
with the tactics of the cavalry arm of the 
service. At the sound of the bugle the 
horseman on the right of the rank of each 
team had to move out at a walk with sabre 
at a carry; take the gallop on reaching 
track ; assume the position of “ guard,” 
then as he approached the first post take 
the first position of “right cut,” make a 
sweeping horizontal cut, returning by the 
“half moulinet” over the head to the 
position of guard; then the first motion of 
quarte point when nearing the ring, make 
the thrust, returning to the position of 
“guard” after discharging the ring, in 
case he took it, by an upward instead of 
a downward motion. The upward motion 
was exacted for the reason that some 
troopers in making the thrust would not 
fairly take the ring upon the point of the 
sabre, but would knock it off by the hilt, 
so that it was impossible by a downward 
motion of discharging to tell whether it 
had been fairly taken, or simply knocked 
off. ‘The upward motion, tossing the ring 
high in the air, decided this point, there- 
fore they were required in succession to 
discharge the ring by the upward toss of 
the sabre, then to return to the position 
of “guard.” Before reaching the second 
head post he had to take the first position 
of “left cut,” make a sweeping horizontal 
cut to the left, returning to the guard 
over the head by the half moulinet as be- 
fore, then the first motion of tierce point, 
then the full thrust to the front and 
discharge the ring by the upper swing of 
the sabre, then resume the “ guard ;”’ then 
the first motion of “right cut” against 
infantry, and the cut at the head, again 
the position of “ guard,” and finally “carry 
sabre” as they cleared the track. After 
which the trooper was to bring his horse 
down to the walk and, returning past the 
judges’ stand, resume his position on the 
left of the rank. No trooper was to be 
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called upon the track until the one pre- 
ceding him had cleared it. Any trooper 
failing to make the entire course in the 
allotted eleven seconds was to be ruled 
out on time and lose every point that he 
might have made during the run. 

One of the judges was posted in the 
judges’ stand with the timekeeper ; others 
were stationed along the course to watch 
the different heads and ring posts; and 
still another, on horseback, carefully 
watched the execution of each cut and 
thrust, and made the deductions from the 
possible score that were necessitated by 
the faintest failure on the part of any one 
of the troopers to fairly and squarely 
carry out the motions required by the tac- 
tics. It may be said, right here, that 
while only in one instance a trooper failed 
to make the 125 yards in eleven seconds, 
most of them did it in between nine and 
nine and one-half with the greatest ease, 
while the captain of the Macon Hussars, 
mounted on a beautiful little gray, made 
the dash in eight seconds, speeding 
through at such a rate as to render it al- 
most impossible for him to recover from 
one cut or thrust before it was time to 
make the next. It seemed absolutely im- 
possible, however, to bring the little gray 
down to the realization of the fact that 
he was running for sabre work and not 
for a race. 

The troops entered for the contest com- 
prised some of the finest cavalrymen ever 
seen in the Southern States, or for that 
matter in the Union. Two of the troops, 
the Georgia Hussars, of Savannah, and 
the Liberty Independent Troop, from 
Liberty County in the southeastern part 
of the State, were full a century old, and 
had had a long and glorious history. The 
third troop, the Governor’s Horse Guards, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, was made up of fine 
material, and had won great success at 
the “tilt” at the State Fair at Atlanta, 
only a few days previous. The fourth 
troop, the newest in the State, the Macon 
Hussars, was composed of young men 
admirably adapted for cavalry service, 
mounted on beautiful horses and uni- 
formed in becoming and dashing style ; 
the only objection that could be found to 
their uniform, perhaps, being that they had 
adopted the yellow plume and cords of the 
cavalry of the United States service. Al- 
ready it has been a subject of frequent criti- 
cism that that yellow, so gaudy in the first 
place, cannot be made to retain its shade 
and soon fades out toa very dingy hue, 


and one Inspector General of the United 
States army has already recommended 
that it should be discarded, and orange, the 
old dragoon color, substituted in its stead. 
From an artistic point of view the cavalry 
uniform of the service is hardly attractive. 
As is always sure to be the case in all 
martial or athletic contests in the South 
the populace was out in force to watch 
the work of the different teams, and, as 
is seldom the case in the Northern com- 
munities, the troopers were stimulated 
to their best efforts by the presence of 
ladies. The grand stand was always well 
filled, especially on the second day of the 
tilt, when the local troop, the Macon Hus- 
sars, were to make their maiden effort. 
The weather was lovely ; the track a trifle 
dusty, but this was the only drawback to 
what proved a most successful affair. 
With the exception of Colonel Wiley, 
an accomplished soldier, the judges were 
officers of the regular army and gradu- 
ates of West Point, and all had been 
“through the mill” in the old riding hall. 
The contesting troops were, first, the 
Governor’s Horse Guards, of Atlanta; 
second, the Liberty Independent Troop ; 
third, the Georgia Hussars, of Savannah ; 
fourth, the Macon Hussars; the Liberty 
troop, as has been said, entering two 
teams. Regret was expressed that the 
McIntosh Light Dragoons did not enter, 
as they are swordsmen of unusual skill. 
In the drawing for place the Governor’s 
Horse Guards came first; they were the 
swordsmen who had won the highest prize 
at the State fair at Atlanta, and much was 
expected of their effort on the first day. 
Lieutenant Dozier, who commanded the 
team, led off, and made a most creditable 
exhibition. He was followed by Trooper 
Benteen, a son of the gallant old cavalry- 
man of the regular service of that name, 
and in turn by the three other members 
of the troop, all of them making a fine 
average in their three “runs.” It was 
evident from the start that the horses of 
these troopers, as well as those of all, ex- 
cept the Macon Hussars, had been long 
and carefully trained for this particular 
work. They ran straight as darts, with 
very little vertical motion, so that about 
all the trooper had to do was to let his 
horse take care of himself, and give all his 
own attention to the heads and rings. 
The horses never seemed to swerve or to 
change in the faintest degree their smooth, 
even stride. They ran like deer, but no 
effort of horsemanship was required to 
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keep them on the track. That had all 
been attended to in preliminary practice. 
The Georgia Hussars presented a heavier 
team in point of physique than many of 
the others, one trooper riding fully two 
hundred and forty, if not more, but he 
rode “as light as a boy,” and his sabre 
work was finer than any seen on the first 
day. It was marvelous how the heads 
and rings would fly from his blade, and 
with what accuracy the pegs were severed. 
Still, it was not Trooper Fleming’s fortune 
to make the highest score. As luck would 
have it, this was reserved as a surprise for 
the second day. Of course, the sympa- 
thies of the Maconites were very largely 
with their own friends and neighbors of 
the new troop, the Hussars; and, as ill 
luck would have it, two of the best men 
of the team were prevented from taking 
part in the contest, and substitutes were 
ordered up in their stead. It was evident, 
too, that the horses were unaccustomed to 
this particular sort of work, for they shied 
from the track, swerved at the head 
posts, and gave their riders a great deal 
of trouble. Despite this fact a very good 
showing of sabre work was made, the mo- 
tions being nearly always accurate, al- 
though the results were not to be com- 


pared with those of their predecessors. 
The second team of the Liberty Indepen- 
dent Troop made a fine run, sending up 
a total score of two hundred and thirty- 
two and a quarter points, which placed 
them second to the Georgias, who had 
made a score of two hundred and forty- 


five. Then all interest seemed to centre 
on the work of the first team of the 
Liberty Independent Troop. The highest 
possible individual score was sixty points, 
and in his three runs Trooper H. G. 
Waite, of the first team of the Liberty, 
made the remarkable score of fifty-eight 
and one-half. Every peg was severed 
clean; every ring was taken fairly and 
squarely at the point and tossed high in 
the air; every head was sent spinning, 
and only an expert could have told how it 
was that he did not receive the full sixty. 
Interrogated on this point, the judge 
charged with the duty of watching the 
swordsmanship replied that the only pos- 
sible fault to be found with Trooper 
Waite was that in one case the sabre was 
not brought to the vertical position; but 
trailed over the shoulder at the first mo- 
tion of “right cut,” and that in one or two 
instances he did not thrust out to the full 
length of his arm in making the quarte or 
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tierce point ; but these were very rare, as 
only one and one-half points had been 
deducted from his possible score. Fol- 
lowing close upon Trooper Waite came 
Trooper J. E. Norman with a score of 
fifty-six and one-half, while Fleming, the 
champion horseman and swordsman of thie 
Savannahs, made fifty-five; D. W. C. 
Waite, also of the Liberty first troop, 
made the score of fifty-four and one-half ; 
and J. P. Dozier, Lieutenant of the Gov- 
ernor’s Horse Guard, fifty-one. Three, 
therefore, of the highest scores, the first, 
second and fourth, were made by the first 
team of the Liberty Independent Troop. 

Comparing this with the work at West 
Point, it may be said that more accurate 
and beautiful work with the sabre it has 
not been the writer’s lot to witness in the 
riding hall in some years of experience 
there. Still the riding at the Military 
Academy is of a far more difficult and 
trying character than that witnessed on 
the smooth track of the race course. 

The cadets at West Point are required 
to cut at the heads and take their rings 
sometimes with stirrups crossed, some- 
times barebacked, almost always leaping 
hurdles between the posts, and instead of 
having a straight track they have to ride 
around the rectangle of the riding hall, 
their horses often swerving, plunging and 
bucking, and giving great trouble in the 
management necessary. I doubt if any 
of the swordsmen whom we saw at Macon 
would find themselves at all at home in 
the riding hall at West Point until after 
they had had daily practice for some little 
time ; on the other hand, I believe that 
the cadets graduated each year at the 
Military Academy would find the work of 
riding on a perfectly straight track a mere 
bagatelle, and that a little practice would 
soon enable them todo as handsome sabre 
work as was witnessed at the fair; yet I 
have never seen anything to equal the 
performance of the Liberty Troop or that 
of the second, the Georgia Hussars, 

In the North we have some fine cavalry 
organizations, notably the Philadelphia, 
the Cleveland City Troop, the new troop 
in New York, and the Milwaukee Light 
Horse Squadron ; but very little attention 
is given in any of these, except during 
their summer camps and field day, to the 
very important instruction of running at 
the heads, and it would take much prac- 
tice and sharp coaching to bring them to 
the point where they could successfully 
compete with their Southern brethren. 
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BY FOX 


Yes, my 
boys, I re- 
member it 
all as well 
‘Nas if it were 
j/ but yester- 
yf day—and, 
for the mat- 
ter of that, 
it isn’t more 
than half a dozen years since the day that 
Jack Craddock sold his horses in training 
and relinquished the turf and all its ways 
for good. If you fellows are on for just 
one more cigar—try those Laranagas— 
before we go to bed, I’ll give you the 
small change of the little incident you 
were talking about.” 

The speaker, Sir J. Gaunt, was a man 
about fifty years of age, strongly built and 
stalwart of frame, grizzled as to the hair, 
and with a weather-beaten face that told 
of journeyings in countries nearer the 
equator than this England of ours. A 
man of considerable wealth and still more 
considerable talents, he had from choice 
been a wanderer on the face of the earth 
until reaching the age of forty-five, when 
he had settled down-into the comparative 
calm of a country squire’s life, at this his 
lovely place in Berkshire, where he was 
now entertaining a party of friends for 
the shooting. 

An extra hard day on the stubbles had 
sent the majority of the guests early to 
bed, and only two remained at the time 
Sir John made the remarks above record- 
ed. One of these, William Heathcote, 
was in a “black regiment” and justly 
proud of the distinction. Tom Fairs, the 
other, one of the vast army of the brief- 
less, whose greatest ambition in life was 
to get as much fun out of it as was possi- 
ble in the allotted three score years and 
ten, or as much more or less as was to 
be vouchsafed him. Anent the versatile 
Thomas it was said in the Temple that he 
had effectually cut short his own career 
at the Bar in his early practicing days by 
his utter inability to resist saying, upon 
. the spur of the moment, the thing that 
came uppermost in his mind. With him 
truly it could not be said that speech was 
given him for the purpose of concealing 
his thoughts. 
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One instance of this terrible proclivity 
more glaring than the rest may be given 
After he, as counsel for the plaintiff, had 
finished the opening statement of his case, 
the learned judge, adjusting his specta- 
cles, drily observed: “I really do not 
see that you have any case at all, Mr. 
Fairs.” ‘ That’s exactly what I told my 
client, my lord,” answered that all too 
ready and mercurial gentleman, amid a 
roar of laughter, in which, however, the 
unhappy plaintiff’s last chance of success 
was most effectually drowned and Tom 
Fairs’ career forever ended. 

The Laranagas having been duly laid 
under requisition, and those first few puffs 
so dear to the smoker’s heart taken, Sir 
John began what he called his “ yarn.” 

* * * * * 

Jack Craddock, you know, was the son 
of an old chum of mine at Eton. He— 
Jack’s father, I mean—was a very good 
fellow—went into the church, succeeded 
to the family living, married young and 
in due course sent his only son into the 
army. Well, young Jack was a right- 
thinking fellow enough, but unluckily his 
was an extra expensive regiment, and he 
got a bit out of his depth in the first 
twelve months after he joined. Whether 
it was cards or horses, or the natural— 
perhaps I ought to say unnatural — ex- 
penses of the regiment or what not, I 
can't say: I don’t believe the boy knew 
himself. However, there it was, and how 
to face the music he didn’t know. 

Instead of going-to his father—who, 
for a parson, was a rich man—and saying 
at once that he’d made a bit of an ass of 
himself, poor Jack tried to “ get it back ” 
racing. For two or three years he did 
pretty well on the turf and things looked 
brighter. He paid off a lot of his debts 
and just about this time he managed 
someliow to fall head over ears in love 
with jone of the sweetest girls in the 
world, Kate Seton; it was then that he 
made up his mind to give up racing and 
sell his horses—for he had managed to 
keep three or four in training, mostly 
steeplechasers, and up to that time they 
had done considerably more than pay 
their way—and if only he could pull off 
one big steeplechase, in which he had 
entered a mare called Dorothy—who was a 
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long way the best of his string—he would, 
with the money he could win over her, 
“‘ ge, square” with the last of his credi- 
tors and then retire, marry and live 
quietly on his allowance for the rest of 
his days as a country gentleman. 

Such was the programme that he fond- 
ly marked out for himself. He was very 
genuinely in love, and the influence of 
Kate Seton was more than enough to 
strengthen and sustain his good resolu- 
tions. If he failed to pull off the good 
thing, then—well, none knew better than 
Jack Craddock’s fiancée that it meant lit- 
tle short of a life in the colonies for him, 
and for herself the unblessed condition 
of spinsterhood for aye; for if she could 
not marry Jack, she was quite determined 
that she would marry no other. 

On the eventful Thursday morning that 
the Racing Calendar appeared containing 
the weights for the Downton Handicap 
Steeplechase, Craddock was highly de- 
lighted to find that Dorothy had been let 
off with the comparatively light impost of 
ten stone seven pounds. Having care- 
fully gone through the list of weights ap- 
portioned to the other horses, together 
with his trainer, they calculated that they 
had from about ten pounds to a stone in 
hand of all but one, Prince Rupert. Even 
this horse, they considered, ought to be 
beaten by Dorothy, who had improved 
very much since her last appearance in 
public. 

Up to this period Jack had done most 
of his race riding himself, and was an ex- 
tra good jockey for an amateur; but as 
in this instance he could not get down 
to the weight he at once tried to obtain 
the services of a Mr. Hellit, one of the 
best men ever tossed into a saddle. Al- 
though Hellit was a qualified gentleman 
rider and, as such, not allowed to accept 
pay for riding, he contrived to make a 
living out of the game somehow or other, 
partly by betting, partly by being “ put 
on” acertain sum to nothing by the owner 
of whatever horse he was riding. For the 
class of man he bore a good character— 
that is, no one had ever been able to 
openly charge him with pulling a horse. 
As to whispers—why you hear that sort of 
thing going about of every man who ever 
wore a silk jacket. To Hellit, therefore, 
Jack made immediate overtures, and di- 
rectly he received a reply from him agree- 
ing to ride in the “ Primrose, violet sleeves 
and cap,” he went to work with a will to 
back Dorothy for all he could get on for 
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what he laughingly called—albeit with an 
excusable nervousness as he thought of 
the issues involved—his “final flutter,” 
and by the morning of the day fixed for 
the decision of the race found that, in 
the event of success, he could not only 
get entirely clear of his debts but have in 
addition a handsome balance to begin 
life afresh on. Altogether he was, apart 
from the natural anxiety he felt, well 
pleased, as he rose from the breakfast 
table of the hotel he was staying at dur- 
ing the race meeting, and took up his 
hat to go out, when he suddenly found 
himself face to face with his trainer. 

“ Morning, sir,” said the latter, with a 
troubled look. “I thought I’d just like 
to ask you if you think our rider’s all 
right, because I don’t!” “Why?” said 
Jack, blankly. “Well, I'll tell you why, 
sir. Last night I looked into the billiard 
room of your hotel here and Mr. Hellit 
he was in there smoking a cigar. I sat 
down after bidding him good evening. 
Two minutes later in came Mr. Layham, 
the big bookmaker, he was just going up 
to Hellit, not noticing me in the corner, 
when I saw Hellit give him a look and 
they immediately let on to be strangers 
to each other, and then Layham put his 
hand on his breast pin and Hellit imme- 
diately coughs twice. If they weren't 
signalling to each other may I be— 
blessed. Now, if ewerything was square 
and above board, what do they want try- 
ing to deceive me that they didn’t know 
one another? There’s a game up, I’m 
downright certain.” 

“J—I think you must have been mis- 
taken. I’ve never heard a suspicion of 
his being in with the bookmakers,” says 
Jack, rather feebly, for this intelligence 
upset him terribly, as you may guess. 
“ Anyhow, it’s too late now to take him off 
our mare and get another jockey. Oh, 
dash it !”’ he broke out ; “I can’t believe 
the fellow’s such a scoundrel as to stop 
her, and we know what a splendid horse- 
man he is.” 

“Oh, yes, we know all that,” said the 
trainer, crustily. “If he hadn't been a 
better man than you we should ha’ 
won the Kemsing Grand Annual, ’stead of 
his gettin’ that old screw of Lord Duck- 
ham’s home bya head. Well, I’ve told 
you, sir, what I saw; it’s for you, of 
course, to do what you think best about 
it.” And with this the old man went 
stumping out of the room. 


What to do Jack didn’t know. Should 
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he see Hellit, tell him what he had heard 
and accuse him openly of being in league 
with Layham? If he did, Hellit would 
naturally take offense, and in all likelihood 
refuse to ride at all. What was he to do? 
And in the midst of his wondering and per- 
plexity in walked the subject of his medi- 
tations. ‘ Ah! Craddock,” he said, “ how 
are you? I hear you’ve been doing a 
plunge on the mare. Hope she’ll win, 
for your sake.” ‘ Hope so, I’m sure,” an- 
swered Jack, very disconsolately. “In 
fact, it’ll be deuced awkward for me if she 
doesn’t. I think her to be as near a cer- 
tainty as one can well imagine.” ‘ H’m,” 
said Hellit, “I’m not so sure of that. 
However, we shall do all we know to land 
you.” 

Well, poor Jack began to think in ear- 
nest now that the “ gentleman ” rider was 
intending to “land” him with a ven- 
geance, but in quite another sense of the 
word. Then he spoke, quietly and with- 
out any trace of the painful anxiety that 
was consuming him. “ Hellit,” he said, 
“everything that makes life worth the 
living, to me, depends upon to-day’s race. 
I’ve been a fool, no doubt—a fool to get 
into debt originally, a fool to take such a 
risky and desperate step to get out of it 
now ; but there it is, and now you know 
my position exactly. Tell me straightly 
now, shall we win to-day or not ?” “ Don’t 
excite yourself. Although there are no 
such things as certainties in racing, this 
is a very fair approach to one. Now I’m 
off to the course—I want to walk it first 
and have a look at the jumps,” and with 
these words the famous horseman took 
himself off. 

“T think he’s all right. He can’t be 
such a blackguard,” thought Dorothy’s 
owner, “as to play me a trick like that ! 
I won’t think it of him fora moment,” and 
with a strong effort he dismissed the un- 
pleasant idea from his mind and strode off. 

Arriving early on the course, and be- 
fore many people were there, Mr. Hellit 
had no suspicion that his movements 
were carefully observed by Jack’s old 
trainer, who, keeping out of sight himself, 
closely watched the gentleman jockey, 
and was soon rewarded for his vigilance 
by seeing him encounter his friend of the 
previous night, Mr. Layham, and greet 


. that worthy with great effusion. They 


walked to the back of the fence near the 
saddling paddock, and, sheltering from 
the keen northeast wind, stood at the 
corner in close confab. 
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The trainer, forgetting his seventy years 
in the excitement of the moment, dodged 
round on the inside of the paddock palings 
and listened intently for what he could 
catch of their talk. ‘“ Young fool,” came 
from the lips of Mr. Hellit, “I can’t help 
it. I’ve laid against the mare and stand 
a big stake on the favorite ; he’s a cer- 
tainty, bar my own mount, and with me 
up I'll take jolly good care that ¢hat don’t 
trouble him!” At this sally the precious 
pair both roared with laughter, as if the 
exquisite joke of ruining a man by smart 
rascality was too good to be resisted. 
Then, sobering down again, Layham ob- 
served: “Well, all right; there’s no more 
to be said about it. I shall have time to 
pepper Dorothy for a bit more money yet, 
and shall tell everyone who asks that I’m 
full against the favorite and can’t lay it 
any more. Come to the hotel after the 
race and we'll have a magnum. We shall 
each of us make enough over this job 
to afford such luxuries, eh?” And with 
a significant wink exchanged, the two 
scoundrels parted. 

To find his master was now the old 
trainer’s first idea, though what he could 
do toward getting hold of another jockey 
for the mare, in a race to be run half an 
hour from that time, he did not know. 
He rushed excitedly up the steps of the 
club stand, only to find that Craddock 
was nowhere visible; then he turned to 
retrace his steps, and in the hurry of the 
moment caught his foot on the top step 
and fell with a heavy crash to the bottom. 
Twenty people at once rushed up and 
raised him in an unconscious state from 
the ground. The eyes were closed and 
the gray head bedabbled in blood He 
was gently carried in-and laid on the floor 
of the weighing room, a doctor sent for 
and his master communicated with. Poor 
Jack, deeply concerned—for he was very 
fond of the blunt, honest old fellow— 
hurried to the spot and rendered what 
assistance he could until the arrival of a 
surgeon released him to go and see to his 
horse being “put to rights” in the pad- 
dock. 

Unconscious of the all-important in- 
formation his trainer could Have given 
him concerning Hellit’s intentions, he 
met that gentleman emerging from the 
weighing room, saddle, weight, clothes, 
etc., in hand, and after a few.last words 
of advice gave him a leg up on to 
Dorothy, and walked away to secure a 
good. place on the stand, and to await, 
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with as much patience as he was capable 
of exercising, the result of the contest. 

As Dorothy walked soberly down the 
course past the stand she looked such a 
picture of condition that Jack’s fears and 
doubts seemed to vanish as if by magic. 
She was the first to turn, and, cantering 
up to the hurdles in front of the in- 
closure, topped them in her stride, Hellit 
handling her to perfection. Many peo- 
ple went down into the ring to back her 
for a little, just from the mare’s work- 
manlike looks and style of going, while 
confidence momentarily rose higher in 
Jack’s breast, as, happily (for his own 
peace of mind) unconscious of his jock- 
ey’s thievish schemes, he deliberately un- 
slung his race glasses and watched the 
horses slowly file down to the post. 

Prince Rupert continued a strong fa- 
vorite in the betting to the last, thus en- 
abling Jack to back his mare on easier 
terms than he had thought for. Several 
causes had militated against the assem- 
bling of a large field, although the stake 
was a valuable one, and as a matter of 
fact only eight horses eventually faced 
the starter. The distance was three 
miles, which necessitated the brook being 
negotiated twice during the race. At the 
first attempt the flag fell to an excellent 
start, Prince Rupert jumping off in front 
and racing along to the first fence, over 
which he led, closely followed by Charles 
II., a big bay, whose jumping education 
was not so complete as his friends and 
backers could wish, Ajax, Dorothy, Min- 
strel Boy and Washington following in 
the order named. 

Perfume, a four year old whose first 
public effort over a country this was, 
whipped round and refused so suddenly 
that she carried out Old Times, who was 
following close in her track, two of the 
competitors being thus disposed of at the 
outset, as though Old Times was got over 
at the next attempt, he had lost so much 
ground that his jockey wisely pulled him 
up in the next half mile. Prince Rupert 
was steadied before reaching the next 
fence, and Ajax took up the running and 
carried it on at a cracking pace for a 
mile and a half, during which no change 
of importance took place in the relative 
positions of the others. After that dis- 
tance had been completed the leader 
had had enough of it and quickly dropped 
back, leaving Washington in command. 
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At the succeeding fence—the open ditch 
—Minstrel Boy jumped short and came a 
tremendous “ buster,” but luckily without 
damaging himself and with only a shak- 
ing for his rider. The field was still fur- 
ther reduced by Charles II. blundering 
on to his head, as he landed over the 
brook, and unshipping his jockey, so that, 
as they made the turn for home, only four 
horses were left to do battle, and of these 
Ajax was so far behind that his chance 
was virtually out. Of the three horses 
really in it entering the straight run home 
Washington was the first to shoot his bolt, 
and at the last fence he fell heavily from 
sheer exhaustion, breaking his rider’s col- 
lar bone. 

This contretemps \eft Prince Rupert and 
Dorothy alone in the race. Simultaneous- 
ly it flashed into the minds of both riders 
that neither meant to win! It was an aw- 
ful moment for each of them; they both 
wanted to “slack off,” but under the ar- 
gus-eyed stewards’ stand neither of them 
dared. At last, in desperation, Hellit 
said in an agonized whisper to the profes- 
sional jockey on Prince Rupert, “Go on, my 
horse is stone beat!” At this remark the 
other’s doubts became certainty. Quick 
as thought he exclaimed “Oh, by Jove, 
I’m off!” and suiting the action to the 
word he slid gracefully down his horse's 
shoulder and fell on his back, leaving the 
miserable Hellit, on Dorothy, to canter 
past the post alone, a winner, nolens vo- 
lens ! 

“Well, boys,” continued Sir John, 
“you may guess the sequel. First and 
foremost, Prince Rupert’s rider was had 
up before the stewards and warned off 
the turf for life—they said they didn’t 
mind trifles, but they drew the line at 
this—it was too patent! Mr. Hellit 
couldn’t face the music the following 
Monday at Tattersall’s—promptly disap- 
peared from the scene, and Jack Craddock 
was able to gladden the heart of his old 
trainer and cheer his reviving moments 
by the news of a victory so wholly un- 
expected by him; after, as you may be 
sure, wiring the happy result to Kate 
Seton. 

“The following Monday at Tattersall’s 
Jack drew his winnings, a week later he 
sold his horses, and within three months 
he had married pretty Kate. And now 


I should say it’s about time we all turned 
in. What do you think ?” 

















HAVE made it my rule 
when starting for a 
hunting or a fishing 
tour not to plan out 
the trip too minutely 
beforehand, for if you 
do you are liable to 
find the most beau- 
tiful scenery and the 
best sport in places 
you may have planned 
to pass with but scant 
notice. 

Such was our ex- 
perience last summer, 
when we spent sev- 
eral most pleasant 

‘ weeks on the lakes 
and reaches of the Batiscan River, in 
Upper Canada, though we had never 
heard of any such place at the time of 
leaving our homes in the States. 

We had started out with the intention 
of visiting the great Lake St. John, the 
source of the famous Saguenay River, 
some two hundred miles north from Que- 
bec. There we purposed to fish the 
wininish, the famous land-locked salmon 
of the lake, of whose gameness and eat- 
ing qualities we had heard so much. 

With this end in view, upon reaching 
Quebec we called upon an old fisherman 
and friend, who owned some of the best 
wininish fishing in the rapids at the foot 
of Lake St. John, and it was while talk- 
ing wininish with Mr. F that we first 
heard of the Batiscan River and lakes, 
the surpassing grandeur of the Batiscan 
country and the magnificent sport to be 
had there. 





After hearing his account of a trip 
made thither while the railway was still 
under construction, it did not require 
much deliberation to decide on giving up 
the trip to the great Lake St. John, and 
by his advice we determined to visit the 
Batiscan in preference. It was then some 
eighteen months since the railway con- 
necting Quebec with the settlements on 
the great northern lake had been com- 
pleted, and up to that time it had been 
used mainly for colonization purposes, 
though during the autumn the company 
organized a few excursions to show the 
public the new country opened up by 
their line. 

Indeed, of the thousands who annually 
visit Quebec and make the tour, as it is 
called, of the Saguenay River, very few 
ever get farther than Chicoutimi, at the 
head of navigation on that river, or go 
farther inland from Quebec than the Falls 
of Montmorenci or some of the pictu- 
resque places at the base of the first range 
of the Laurentian Mountains. 

It is in the heart of this Laurentian 
wilderness, north of the St. Lawrence, 
aptly termed the Rocky Mountain region 
of Eastern Canada, that the Batiscan 
River has its source, and flowing south- 
westerly empties into the St. Lawrence 
some one hundred miles west of Quebec. 

The best idea of this section of coun- 
try can be gained by describing it as a 
huge triangle, the northern apex being at 
the shore of Lake St. John, the southern 
the city of Quebec, and the eastern the 
town of Tadousac, on the St. Lawrence, at 
the mouth of the Saguenay. The sides 


of the triangles are, on the south, the 
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broad St. Lawrence, on the northeast the 
Saguenay, and on the west the line of the 
new Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, 
running nearly due north from Quebec. 

Each of these sides is from two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty miles long 
and the objective point of our expedition 
upon leaving Quebec was a place on the 
railway about one hundred miles distant, 
where it crosses the Batiscan River for 
the last time, after following the wind- 
ings of this stream for some distance 
among the mountains. 

Thi point is almost at the watershed 
of the northern province, where the road, 
having slowly climbed the slopes of the 
Laurentian Range, meets the first small 
streamlets that form the rivers draining 
northward into Lake St. John and the 
Saguenay. 

So much for the location of our pro- 
posed hunting and fishing grounds. 

It was a bright day in August that 
found our party, consisting of the writer 
and two companions, journeying north- 
ward from the ancient city of Quebec. 

We were all three loyal sons of that 
grand old New England institution of 
learning whose supremacy in the football 
field, at the oar and with the bat has be- 
come so marked of late, and we were also 
humble though enthusiastic woodsmen. 
Having had some experience in the wilds 
of our Northern States we had taken care 
to learn all about reliable guides and the 
necessary outfit and provisions in Quebec. 
In fact, we had the day before succeed- 
ed in engaging by telegraph as our chief 
guide a Montagnais Indian, whom our 
Quebec friend recommended and who was 
to meet us with two other guides and the 
canoes. Thus we had each his own guide 
and canoe, and, indeed, found that for 
the first and roughest part of our journey, 
from the railway to the lakes, we might 
have well employed another man to assist 
over the portages. 

About 2 o'clock we arrived at the 
Beaudet water tank, whence we were to 
strike out into the wilderness and con- 
tinue our journey up the river in canoes. 

At this spot, the only settlement for 
a long distance along the railway, we 
chanced to witness a display of the loy- 
alty of the real Canadian that we scarcely 
looked for, after having heard a great 
deal of annexation talk during a pre- 
vious trip through New Brunswick and 
Lower Canada. 

It so happened that the new Governor 
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General of the province, the Lord Stan- 
ley of Preston, was a northward-bound 
passenger on the same train with our 
party, on his way to visit and inspect the 
newly-made settlements about Lake St. 
John and to try a few days’ sport among 
the wininish at the grand discharge of 
that lake. 

As the train began to slow up for the 
station the nervous member of our party 
suddenly sprang up, as we heard several 
shots fired apparently o: both sides of 
the train. He afterward confessed that 
he had at once thought of train robbers ;. 
but, though the shots continued and all 
the passengers became somewhat excited, 
no damage was done. 

And the explanation was soon found, 
for as we drew up to the tank we found 
the entire population, some twenty in 
number, waving their hats and hurrahing 
for the new ruler of the province. 

The good people, having neither can- 
non nor brass bands at their service, had 
welcomed his Excellency’s arrival by 
placing a quantity of cartridges along the 
railroad track to be exploded by the train 
in its motion. 

Here we found our guides awaiting us, 
and to their leader I presented the letter 
from our friend in Quebec. This guide 
was three-quarters a Montagnais, and 
held the honorable position of second 
chief or vice-president of that tribe of 
Indians. 

He went by the very un-Indian name of 
Patric Cleary. 

It was with Patric that we held our 
consultation, and he became henceforth 
the leader of our little party: The other 
guides or canoe men were Mose, a French 
Canadian “coureur des bois,’’ and Joe, 
or “Indian Joe,” a half-breed Montagn- 
ais, and a devoted follower of Patric’s. 
The two Indians had been explorers and 
woodsmen from their infancy up, but 
Mose, as we afterward found out, had 
lived a most varied life before finally 
turning trapper and guide. Born near 
Lake Champlain, he was first a towboat 
man on the lake, then drifted down the 
Hudson and became a bricklayer’s ap- 
prentice, near Peekskill, and an ice cutter 
on the Hudson. After that he was a 


horse-car driver out in Toledo, logging 
hand in Ontario and Lower Quebec, and 
having been employed along the line of 
this new railway had settled down as trap- 
per and guide in this region. 

After making the acquaintance of our 
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men we looked about for a place to 
spend the night in, and with the assist- 
ance of the man in charge of the tank 
there soon found an old log hut that had 
been used by the men working on the 
road, and that made us a very good shel- 
ter. We then carried the canoes and most 
of the kit down to the river’s bank, and 
wrote our last letters home, giving them 
to the tank keeper to put on the south- 
bound train for us next day. 

Our dreams that night were made more 
rosy by the stories this man told us of the 


had not quite prepared us for what was to 
come. 

The distance by the river from Beaudet 
tank to the La Passe Lakes we decided 
on our return to be about eighteen miles, 
and it took us three and a half days to 
cover this distance, making in all seven 
very rough portages, the longest one about 
three miles through the forest. However, 
we were handicapped by one day of very 
wet weather, and the lakes might be 
reached in a day less. We went along 
quite leisurely, fishing at all the likely 




















WHERE THE COLD 


enormous trout and fine caribou a couple 
of half breeds had brought down from the 
La Passe Lakes that spring. 

On waking in the morning we found 
ourselves at the beginning of our real 
work, and by the looks of the stream we 
judged that the first day’s work would be 
by no means an easy one. Patric had 


.already told us of some long carries to be 


made, but we afterward found that he had 
only been over this route in the winter, 
when the snow on the’ ground made 
traveling comparatively easy, and so he 


WATER COMES IN, 


places in the stream, and were agreeably 
surprised at finding a good number of 
trout in the river, though we had been 
told to expect little fishing before reach- 
ing the lakes. 

The largest taken in the stream was a 
two-pound trout, which in the swift water 
at the foot of a series of pitches made a 
very game fight, and was landed with dif- 
ficulty from a projecting boulder. 

We made all the portages but one with 
safety, and at that one suffered the loss 
of most of our potatoes, owing to the 
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hastiness of one of the men when unload- 
ing his canoe. Although there were a 
few caribou and bear tracks on some of 
the beaches along the river, we saw no 
large game whatever, but plenty of mink 
and otter, and got a few wood duck and a 
brace of partridge as we were going along. 

On the evening of the second day we 
pitched our camp at the Grand Forks of 
the river,some eleven miles from the rail- 
way. Here the main branch of the river 
comes in from the east from the great 
Batiscan Lake, and another branch from 
the chain of lakes known as La Passe, to 
which we were bound. This was a beauti- 
ful spot, and had we not been so anxious 
to reach the lakes we should certainly 
have stopped here for a day or two. The 
angle between the two streams was filled 
by an abrupt, overhanging bluff or butte, 
and the shores of the main stream below 
the union were thickly-wooded slopes of 
a terrace formation. 

At this point, too, we found the. head- 
quarters of Patric’s winter hunting camp, 
the hoop stretchers for caribou hides and 
beaver skins, and the caché on raised 
poles, where the Indians left their meat 
and provisions stored when away on their 
hunts from the main camp. 


After leaving the forks the gorge of the 
river became narrower and more rocky, 
and we seemed to be going right into 


the heart of the mountains. Progress by 
canoes on the river ended next day with 
a three-mile carry over a spur of the main 
ridge, where the river, on leaving the 
lakes, makes a descent of some five or six 
hundred feet in three miles and is quite 
impassible for canoes. 

It was about noon of the fourth day 
when we reached the outlet of Lake La 
Passe, and after paddling up a couple of 
miles selected a camp ground near the 
second narrows, where there was abun- 
dant firewood and good spring water. 
The peculiar situation of the place be- 
came apparent as soon as we left the 
woods and paddled out upon the surface 
of the lake. 

La Passe, so called, is properly a chain 
of seven lakes, about twenty miles long in 
all, and connected by short narrows, with 
‘just enough current to make the separate 
lakes. This chain of lakes occupies a 
depression in the high plateau of the 
watershed region, and is surrounded by 
mountains and bluffs, many of consid- 
erable height. Rapid streams come tum- 
bling down into the lakes from the gorges 
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between the hills on either side, and as 
most of them come down cold as ice, their 
places of discharging into the lakes are © 
favorite spots for trout to come to in the 
warm weather. Many of these streams 
come down from smaller lakes and ponds 
lying somewhat back from the main 
chain, and during our stay we made ex- 
plorations of some half dozen of them, 
all as yet nameless, and one or two spots 
of great beauty lying in small basins on 
the sides of the mountain. One and all 
of these were full of trout, though usu- 
ally of smaller size than in the large lakes. 

On one of these small lakes one per- 
fectly calm afternoon the trout were ris- 
ing all over the surface at such a rate 
that from our point of observation on a 
high rock we could not keep count of the 
rises within our range of vision. 

In the main lakes the trout rose chiefly 
at the small brooks and at the head of 
each lake in the chain, where, at the nar- 
rows mentioned above, they could get 
the grubs and flies brought down by the 
current ; and it was at these narrows that 
we took our best fish. The sport here 
during a stay of fifteen days exceeded 
anything I have known, whether in the 
famous Moosehead region of Maine or 
among the thousand lakes in the peninsu- 
la of Northern Michigan and Wisconsin. 

After the first day we decided to throw 
back all trout weighing less than one 
pound, and even then found we had a 
good many to spare at the close of a 
day’s fishing. 

The largest trout captured by our 
party was a beauty of five and a quarter 
pounds. This fish was in poor condition 
and very lean, and might have weighed 
a full pound more if in good condition. 
His stomach when opened proved to be 
entirely empty. The next largest weighed 
four and a half pounds and was also in 
poor condition, though a much more game 
fish. 

I was the lucky captor of this fish, which 
was taken on the morning of our last day 
at the lakes in the midst of a driving 
snow flurry and while paddling along one 
of the narrows. At first I thought my fly 
caught among the weeds, but was soon 
undeceived on that point, for on feeling 
the point of the hook the fish started ona 
dash and continued in a straight line until 
fully seventy-five feet from the canoe, 
when he came clear out of water in a 
splendid leap, showing his great size, and 
this he repeated twice amid shouts of 
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FULL SWING. 


excitement and applause from the other 
canoes. 

By this time I had him out in clear 
water in the deep part of the lake, which 
was fortunate, as he began circling round 
apparently in search of the weeds at the 
bottom. For half an hour he continued 
as game as possible and then gradually 
weakened and came to the landing net. 
It was a fitting finale to our fortnight’s 
sport. 

Besides these two largest we got anum- 
ber over two and three pounds—one catch 
of ten trout weighing eighteen pounds 
and one of seven weighing sixteen and a 
half pounds. 

No fishing trip would be complete with- 
out its account of the biggest fish of all— 
that was, of course, just lost—and so I 
will tell how we missed ours. 

The nervous fisherman before men- 
tioned was the hero of this encounter, 
and the rest of us passive but highly-in- 
terested spectators. He had a fair half- 
pound trout on his tail fly, and was just 
bringing him up to the canoe, when there 


‘ was a most tremendous rush at the drop- 


per fly. 

It seemed as if a porpoise came rolling 
up alongside the canoe, but he failed to 
get the fly. However, the next instant 


he seized upon the smaller trout already 
hooked, and apparently swallowed him, 
hook and all, and then went down to the 
bottom to enjoy his morsel. He went 
down with a steady pull and a vibration 
of the rod and line that would have indi- 
cated his great weight and size had we 
not seen him come up so plainly. For 
about ten minutes he played gently back 
and forth upon the bottom of the lake, 
and then, alas! of a sudden the strain 
relaxed, and the flies and leaders came up, 
intact indeed, but minus the two trout. 

The larger fish had evidently swallowed 
the smaller, and then succeeded in worry- 
ing him off the hook. For an hour we all 
tried to tempt his finny majesty to rise 
again, but he would not, and so there were 
mourning and lamentation in the camp 
that night. 

Various guesses were made as to the 
weight of this trout, running from ten to 
fifteen pounds, and for the first time we 
were willing to believe Patric’s accounts 
of ten and twelve pounders taken by him 
in the winter through the ice. 

In hunting we had not such luck as 
with the rod, killing no large game, and 
only on one occasion getting anywhere 
near big gamé. That was on one of the 
small ponds where we had discovered 
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COUREUR DES BOIS. 


some fresh tracks in the mud, and whither 
I had gone on one of the warmest after- 
noons to see if the game would not come 
out from the woods to feed, so that I 
might get a fair shot. 

Armed with the best rifle in camp and 
shotgun loaded with ball, I took my po- 
sition on an old gnarled tamarack grow- 
ing in the swamp at the head of the pond, 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. My 
guide went off to the lake, some two 
miles distant, with the canoe, having in- 
structions to come for me after sundown, 
or earlier if he heard any shots in the 
meantime. For two mortal hours did I 
remain perched on my tamarack, without 
seeing any signs of game and no living 
animals except a few muskrat and a 
couple of kingfishers that became so used 
to my presence in the tree that they came 
up quite close to my branch and made 
their dives into the shoal water for min- 
nows. 

But just before dusk my ear caught an 
unusual sound in the forest across the 
little pond, and soon I could hear the 
distant “plash, plash” of some heavy 
beast approaching the water’s edge. 
Being quite cramped with my long stay 
in the one uncomfortable position, and 
fearing lest I could not get a good aim 
with the rifle, I put that weapon carefully 
aside in the crotch of the tree and pre- 
pared for action with the heavy ball 
cartridge in the smooth bore. But it was 
not to be; the animal, whatever it was, 
came steadily on until it must have been 
almost clear of the woods and not more 
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than one hundred yards from me in a line 
across the pond. Then, to my intense 
disappointment, the steps began to plash 
away again as steadily as they had come, 
and I could hear the noise growing 
fainter and fainter along the mountain 
side, while I was left to ponder why the 
game had not come out to the water’s 
edge. Big game it undoubtedly was, and 
from the puffing made by the animal 
just when I expected it to break cover I 
think it must have been no less an animal 
than the moose, the huge monarch of 
those Northern woods. 

By the time I gave up all hope of his 
returning to the pond the canoe and 
guide came up for me, and I returned to 
camp a considerably sadder huntsman 
than I was some hours before. 

Of fur-bearing animals the mink and 
otter abounded, and we saw fresh bea- 
ver signs in several places. But as all 
furs were out of condition in August, we 
did not care to kill these animals wantonly. 

We had several severe frosts after the 
middle of August and two slight falls of 
snow, and were obliged to keep a huge 
pile of hardwood, resembling a bonfire in 
dimensions, burning all night long before 
our tent. The cold weather gave us all 
unusual appetites, and we hold it respon- 
sible for shortening our stay at La Passe 
by several days, as our provisions began 
to run short. 

The cold and snow also caused a great 
and rapid change in the coloring of the 
hardwood foliage, so that before we left 
parts of the shores looked like studies in 
gray and crimson, the ruddy-colored trees 
running up to the very foot of the bluffs, 
and it was with difficulty that we finally 
decided to leave this spot, long to be 
remembered by reason of its grand, wild 
beauty no less than for the magnificent 
sport we had enjoyed there. 

We made the run down stream to the 
railway in two days, having very little to 
carry with us and running in safety sev- 
eral of the rapids that had detained us on 
the upward journey. All three of our 
men remained good, steady workers to 
the end, and as they were characters in 
their way I should like to tell of some of 
their peculiar traits, but will content my- 
self with a few words about Patric Cleary, 
the chief. 

Patric undoubtedly deserved the lead- 
ing position he held among the Mon- 
tagnais. His sagacity and executive 


ability would alone have entitled him 
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to that, but apart from these he had 
the distinction of having covered more 
ground in his hunting and exploring 
trips than any other two men of the 
tribe. Throughout the Lake St. John 
region his fame as a dauntless and suc- 
cessful explorer stands unrivaled. He is 
one of the very few men who have pene- 
trated to the great Lake Mistassini, far 
away north from the Saguenay, having 
gone as chief guide to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment exploration party some years 
since. 

We ourselves had little occasion to test 
his exploring qualities, but his capacity 
for carrying, as shown on the portages we 
made, was fairly marvelous. 

A spare, rather undersized man, he or- 
dinarily carried himself in a slouchy man- 
ner and appeared round shouldered and 
almost weak looking. But when it came 
to “sacking ” the stuff, as they call it, he 
seemed to adopt a step of unusual length 
and elasticity, and the balance and swing 
of his body were a study for a gymnast. 

Like most Northern peoples these Mon- 
tagnais have a great deal of race pride, 
which shows itself occasionally in curious 
and even laughable ways. The paddles 
used by our two Indians were miserable af- 
fairs, unfit for good canoe work, being very 
narrow and pointed and rather unbending, 
so that Mose and his canoe easily led the 
others when there were stretches of any 
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length to paddle. He used the ordinary 
broad-bladed, light and springy canoe 
paddle known all over the Northern 
States and copied from the paddles of 
the Micmac Indians, upon whom, as on 
all Southern tribes, the Montagnais look 
with supreme disdain. 

The peculiar shape of the Montagnais’ 
paddles has probably been gradually 
evolved from the uses to which they are 
put on the broad flats of Lake St. John 
and in the shallow, swift rivers running 
into that lake, where they are needed as 
much to pole as to paddle with. 

But wherever a Montagnais goes he 
either takes his own peculiar narrow pad- 
dle with him or soon makes himself one 
exactly like it, and no amount of proof 
of the superior utility of the broad, 
springy paddle can induce him to give 
up his own. The cunning logic and spe- 
cious arguments used by Patric in de- 
fending his own against Mose’s Micmac 
paddle would have done honor to any 
of the old Greek sophists. 

On arriving at the Beaudet tank we 
found that a construction train was soon 
to come down the road, and it was with 
feelings of genuine regret that we shook 
hands with our men for the last time and 
turned our faces southward toward civil- 
ization, leaving them to wage their trap- 
pers’ warfare during the long and bitter 
Northern winter. 
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LEAVING Rot- 
terdam a little 
before noon we 
reached The 
Hague about 
the middle of 
the afternoon. 
It was only a 
short ride, but 
we were in no 
hurry, so took 
it easy, the day 
being warm. 

A somewhat 
amusing inci- 
dent, though 
rather annoy- 
ing at the time, 
occurred a short distance out of Rotter- 
dam. We had reached the small town of 
Delft, which contains a cathedral, monu- 
ments, etc., of considerable interest. We 
decided to stop an hour or so to see these ; 
but as it was somewhat after noon and we 
were both exceedingly hungry, we thought 
to have some dinner before attempting 
any sightseeing. Entering a small tavern 
we called for the bill of fare, but found 
they had none; so the waiter proceeded 
to tell us in Hollandish what they had to 
eat. Now Hollandish bears no resem- 
blance to either French or German (of 
which we possessed a fairly good knowl- 
edge between us), so we understood not 
a thing. This was a predicament we had 
not before encountered. 

We had been accustomed to order our 
meals by pointing to the names on the 
menu, selecting the dishes according to 
the beauty of their name in print. Find- 
ing that we were making no progress in 
this way, we decided to test Azs powers 
of perception. Accordingly we named 
one dish after another by words and ges- 
tures, from a broiled pheasant to a sar- 
dine. He stood, unmoved by our efforts, 
with the most supremely expressionless 
countenance I ever beheld. Exasperated 
by his face and my emptiness, I said, 
“Bring us anything, anything at all!” 
He politely informed me that he was just 
out of that sort of thing by a shake of 
his head and gesture to match. 








“‘Let’s try him once more on sausage,” 
said my despairing companion ; “ Ger- 
man sausage—he must recognize that.” 
I pronounced the word in all the various 
phases and inflections it was possible to 
give it, while my friend barked like a dog. 
Suddenly a beam of intelligence shot over 
his face—or, more correctly, the idiotic 
expression faded from it—and he dis- 
appeared with a “Yaw.” At last our 
patience and exertions were to be re- 
warded and our vacant stomachs replen- 
ished. We waited three-quarters of an 
hour in silence. The door opened, and 
amid great pomp and ceremony our late 
tormentor came sailing down the room 
bearing an enormous tray high in the air. 
He set it down before us and uncovered 
a large dish containing—raspberry jam— 
jam, and nothing more. We smiled ; 
thanked him; ate it; paid our bill; tip- 
ped /e gargon and walked to The Hague 
for dinner. 

Fortunately this was an unusual expe- 
rience. In fact, I think it was the only 
time that we were inconvenienced about 
getting something to eat from ignorance of 
the language. Still I should advise any- 
one going on such a trip to prepare him- 
self with the names of a few of the neces- 
sities of life (edibles, water, room, etc.), in 
all the languages with which he is not 
conversant, and have them ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice either in his head or note 
book, the latter preferable, however. Such 
a precaution might prove unnecessary, for 
at the hotels in all the cities of any size 
one has no trouble in finding an attendant 
who will understand good, plain English ; 
but occasionally a wheelman finds that 
nightfall and the end of ‘his journey do 
not come together, and he is forced to 
put up for a time among people who are 
not only not versed in the classics, but 
not even possessed of ordinary intelli- 
gence. 

Although I had agreed to say nothing 
more of the larger cities, with which so 
many are familiar, I cannot refrain from 


‘mentioning The Hague—a perfect para- 


dise for wheelmen. The streets in the 
city itself are all paved, many with as- 
phalt,and are good. But it is in the parks 
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about—and The Hague is almost inclosed 
by them—where a wheel is most enjoyed. 
Mile after mile of avenues wind through 
these parks, with their shady pools, great 
trees and rambling walks. A half hour’s 
ride through one of these foliage-vaulted 
ways brings you to the celebrated “ House 
in the Woods,” one of the most beautiful 
and tastefully decorated palaces I have 
ever seen. 

From The Hague north the landscape 
is different from that of Southern Hol- 
land, great stone mansions standing far 
back from the road, large grounds sur- 
rounding and shady lanes separating 
them. They differ from the English style, 
in that, instead of green hedges, their 
fences consist of ditches or small canals 
filled with sluggish water, curious draw- 
bridges leading to the grounds beyond. 

The dikes are fewer and the scenery 
less monotonous, but the roads are poorer. 
Here the great brick roads of Holland 
begin. Mile after mile the highways are 
paved with this—one of the chief products 
of the country—red brick. Set on edge 
they make a fairly ridable surface, so 
long as they are new; but most of them 
have been laid for years, almost centuries, 
and are not kept in perfect repair for 
cycles, though good for vehicles. The 
corners of the bricks and the filling wear 
away with travel, and the result is an 
uneven, jolting surface. It necessitates 
slow riding or racking the wheel. At 
places there are hard- 
beaten footpaths by the 


roadside, which are ex- 
cellent, though the law 


strictly forbids using them 
for cycling. However, 
“when ignorance is_ bliss 
tis folly to be wise,” so 
we frequentiy made use of 
our dense ignorance and 
took a spurt upon the 
tempting bypath, till some 
country magnate would 
barricade our way. We 
then dismount with an ex- 
pression of abused inno- 
cence on our faces and he 
explains in his own origi- 
nal, touching way that we 
must proceed upon our 
journey in the road or not 
at all. With exclamations 
of great surprise we take 
to the bricks once more, 
until the next bend in the 
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road is passed. ‘The first night out 
from The Hague we had a somewhat 
novel and entertaining reception. We 
had stopped at Leyden a few hours 
at noon to visit certain interesting mu- 
seums which the town contains, and 
as a consequence got no farther than 
Haarlem that night. About 8 o'clock 
we entered the hotel which our Cyc- 
lists’ Touring Club road book recom- 
mended for wheelmen. The head waiter 
(who in all European hotels has the entire 
authority of the establishment, combin- 
ing the powers of proprietor, clerk, steward 
and bell boy) had started in to show us 
where to stall our wheels for the night, 
but had disappeared around a corner in 
the hall and we had failed to overtake 
him. After waiting some time we de- 
cided to make ourselves at home ; found 
the reception room the most convenient, 
stored our wheels in a corner of it and 
went exploring for the coffee room. 
During all this time the strains of sweet 
music were wafted to us between the oc- 
casional opening and closing of sundry 
doors, from some distant part of the house. 
Mingling with, and at times nearly 
drowning the melody, came bursts of 
hilarity and peals of laughter that would 
have done justice to a college class ban- 
quet. We wandered on without meeting 
anyone (getting ever nearer the source 
of the commotion) into a small room 


hung with rich draperies and carpeted 
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with soft rugs, while palms and foliage 
plants were scattered about. There was 
no light in the room itself, but through a 
large double doorway at one end came 
a flood of brilliancy from a long hall 
beyond in which were gathered, about 
heavily-laden and richly-decorated tables, 
a company of old gray-haired and_ bald- 
headed men in full dress. 

It appeared later that it was the annual 
convention banquet of Holland’s most in- 
fluential and prominent physicians, and 
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an occasion of considerable importance. 
That they had been some time at the feast 
—or at least at the cheering portion of it 
—was evident from the total absence of 
formality which was everywhere appa- 
rent. We sat in the seclusion of the dark- 
ness enjoying the songs, the witty toasts 
-—I say witty because everyone laughed, 
and we did likewise—and the music dis- 
coursed by the orchestra from behind a 
bank of flowers at one end of the hall. 

In response to a dozen or more pulls at 
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the bell /e chef des garcons appeared and 
took our order in an absent-minded sort 
of way and withdrew. A half hour passed ; 
we rang again; the proprietor answered, 
apologized for the lack of attention 
(knocking over a vase in his enthusiasm), 
and promised a speedy meal. Another 
half hour passed, during which we con- 
sumed several pounds of expensive deli- 
cacies which were waiting upon a side- 
board to be removed to the room beyond. 
A third series of ringings brought the 
proprietor’s wife, with a winning smile 
and a hectic flush, which indicated that 
even she had been participating in at least 
a part of the exercises of the hour. 

Every aétaché of the establishment, 
even down to the cook, was intoxicated 
more or less, and the waiters decidedly 
more. Consequently it was nearly 11 
when our light supper was served, amid a 
profusion of pomp and ceremony that 
savored more of joviality than dignity. 
The waiter who attended us formed a 
sudden and powerful attachment for us 
and a desire to serve us beyond the actual 
requirements of his station. With this 
intent he would withdraw to the banquet- 
ing chamber and, returning, produce from 
under a generous napkin a cake or plate 
of nuts and raisins, fruit, bonbons, ice 
cream and dainties no end. For an hour 
or more wé feasted upon the most elabo- 
rate menu a Dutch caterer could prepare. 
Every time we would attempt to reason 
with him he would dart off and return 
with something new, constantly jabbering 
“Good, very good, if you please, sir,” the 
only English that he knew. The feast 
finally came to an end, and we repaired 
to our canopied couches for much-needed 
rest. 

It is a slow, tedious ride over steady 
brick pavement from Haarlem to Amster- 
dam. But the latter place is well worth 
visiting. Its wide canals are the most 
beautiful in Holland, and nearly, if not 
quite, next to those of Venice itself. The 
buildings, with pointed roofs of red tiles, 
are curiously irregular in their situation. 
Next to The Hague Amsterdam would 
repay a visit better than any other city of 
Holland. 

From Amsterdam to Cologne, the fa- 


_vorite starting point for the Rhine, the 


country is of such little comparative in- 
terest that, unless one has unlimited time 
at his disposal, it had much better be done 
by rail than wheel. Most, if not all, of 


the railroads of Western Europe carry 
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machines, generally giving a ticket or 
check for them, though they assume no 
responsibilities as to safe transportation. 
It is always advisable to insist upon hand- 
ling the wheel oneself so far’ as possible, 
as the average station porter is more ac- 
customed to tumbling heavy trunks than 
rolling unmanageable machines, and dur- 
ing the few moments it is in his care may 
do irreparable harm. Then, of course, 
the cyclist must look out for his cycle at 
all the principal stations, just as the tour- 
ist has to look out for his luggage to pre- 
vent its being left at the wrong place or 
appropriated by the wrong party. This is 
one of the greatest trials and tribulations 
of foreign travel, but he who goes abroad 
expecting the same luxury in the railway 
appointménts which he has been accus- 
tomed to is doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. And especially must the wheelman 
be willing to put up with all the discom- 
forts and inconveniences which constantly 
beset him, for if he be fastidious his trip 
will be one succession of sorrows and 
struggles. 

A schedule of the railroad tariffs for 
carrying wheels (among other valuable 
information) is given in the road books 
of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, of Lon- 
don, which books are invaluable for Con- 
tinental wheeling, though a membership 
of the club is not as productive of benefit, 
in the way of reduced hotel rates, atten- 
tion and the like, upon the Continent as 
in England. 

Leaving Cologne by one of its ancient 
fortified gateways our road lay close to 
the river bank for some distance, then 
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for atime the view of the water is ob- 
structed as we proceed farther inland be- 
tween the farms, which have neither the 
fences of America, the hedges of England 
nor the ditches of Holland to protect 
them from the highways or separate them 
from each other. 

At frequent intervals along the way are 
crucifixes in various styles and sizes, pro- 
tected from the elements by small brick 
houses, before whose grated windows 
pious peasants perform their devotions. 

Arrived at Bonn we did justice to a full 
ten-course table d’hote dinner (which, ez 
passant, only cost two marks—fifty cents— 
apiece), and then crossed the river on one 
of those old-fashioned pendulum-like fer- 
ries so popular on the Rhine. One end 
of a long chain cable is anchored up 
stream, the other made fast to the ferry- 
boat. This cable is held out of the water 
by buoys or boats at regular distances. 
The boat is placed at an angle and the 
current forcing against it swings ferry, 


cable, buoys and all to the opposite side. 
Reaching Koenigswinter, we left our 
ascended 


wheels at the hotel and the 
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mountain by the cog-and-pinion railroad, 
and spent an hour or more in and about 
the celebrated ruins at the Drachenfels 
Castle. Walking down the mountain we 
left the beaten path, taking a circuitous 
route to the magnificent grounds and castle 
of some German nobleman, whose unpro- 
nounceable name has slipped my memory. 
It is one of the most charming spots on 
the Rhine, situated half way up the hill- 
side, the stately Drachenfels far above 
the well-stocked deer park, lawns and 
groves around it, and below the granite 
wall, surrounding the whole estate, we 
behold the winding river, of which ‘so 
much has been written and of which the 
poets will never cease to sing. 

Crossing the Rhine again the following 
morning, with a ferry load of robust peas- 
ant women bearing huge market baskets 
on their heads, we rode on in the cool of 
early morning. Near the little town of 
Remagen, overlooking the river, is a high 
cliff, upon whose summit stands the beau- 
tiful Apollinaris Kirche. Concealing the 
wheels in a thicket at the base, we as- 
cended the steep path to the church. 

A little farther on, near Sinzig, the 
River Ahr flows into the Rhine. Some 
five or six miles up this valley is the cele- 
brated Apollinaris Spring, which we vis- 
ited. At Andernach that night we en- 
joyed one of those romantic ‘pictures so 
often drawn—a summer sunset on the 
Rhine, the beauty of the scene augmented 
by the moonrise behind the watch tower 
of those Roman walls which have stood 
sentinel - like these two thousand years 
along the banks of the mighty river of 
the Fatherland, and back come the words 
of Heine’s song of “two brothers,” be- 
ginning— 





On yon mountain summit dreaming, 
Wrapped in night dim towers lie 
Centuries like mists have faded, 

Many an ancient race is flown ; 

Still in the mountain’s darkest shadow 
Sad the mighty tower looks down. 
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DRIVING FOR WOMEN. 


BY MARGARET BISLAND. 


HEN adverse 
circumstances, 
such as rainy 
days, compel 
the vigorous 
small boy to 
remainindoors 
and find his 
amusements 
within the cir- 
cumscribed 
area of the 
family nursery 
he is apt to 
mar the social 
harmony of 
ging his boyish 
propensity for rough play. He harnesses 
his superfluous younger brothers and sis- 
ters together and drives a helter-skelter 
tandem or four-in-hand roughshod over 
furniture, toys, interfering elders or what- 
ever obstructs his way. To this unchris- 
tian conduct he is not prompted by any 
evil motive, as is apt to be attributed to 
the culprit by an irate nurse, who chides 
him roundly for popping a whip in his lit- 
tle sister’s face, disturbing the household 





with his abominable noise and otherwise 
showing a strong disposition toward 
abandoned desperadoism, but because he 
likes even the farcical nursery imitation of 
driving, the feel of the ribbons in his 
hands with prancing steeds tugging at 
the other end; and if that same boy 
spends part of his life in the country he 
will naturally turn toward a horse. 

One of the most delightful of his youth- 
ful experiences is when they permit him 
to drive the farm wagon and assist in the 
harnessing and care of his father’s horses. 
He becomes a near and dear friend of 
grooms and stablemen; harkens atten- 
tively to the words of wisdom falling 
from their lips concerning the manage- 
ment of the animals; pokes about the 
barns and stables from morning till night ; 
speaks a doubtful vernacular, interlarded 
with horsey terms, until what he does not 
know about the habits, likes and dislikes 
of his equine friends is by no means worth 
looking for in books. As he grows older 
and more rapacious his first demand will 
be for a cart and pony of his own, and it 
is quite safe to predict that a boy of his 
nature will make as a man not only an ex- 
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cellent rough and fancy rider, but a clever 
whip who can control his frisky tandem 
leader or gather up a four-in-hand with 
an ease and skill to command admiration. 

All the while he is improving his ac- 
quaintance with the handsomest, kindli- 
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on the subject would by all means prefer 
handiing the reins from his high perch to 
riding on the comfortable back seat. 
Rather astonishing, indeed, but perfect- 
ly true, as any young woman can prove 
for herself by climbing into that high seat 
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est four-legged beasts nature has created, 
his sisters, who once obediently champed 
worsted bits and pranced a mettlesome 
pair, or trotted submissively under his 
guiding hand, have grown from doll-play- 
ing little girls to young women, and ride 
daily on park roads and avenues in 
daintily appointed turnouts the mech- 
anism of which they are almost as ig- 
norant of as though it was a sumptuous 
steam engine. They sincerely believe that 
reposing luxuriously among the cushions 
in an open victoria is the best and only 
method of enjoying the handsome equip- 
age, while correct John on the box sits 
impassively holding the reins and gazing 
unflinchingly before him. But, strangely 
enough, John, that well-shaven, immacu- 
lately-liveried automaton, is, after all—if 
he is a coachman with pride ina fine pair 
of horses under his hands—the one who 
derives a better half of the pleasure and 
profit from his drive, and if approached 
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and taking the reins into her own fair 
hands, when she will begin to appreciate 
that there is more real pleasure to be got 
out of a horse than by merely riding on 
his back or being driven behind him. 

A dozen years ago the women in the 
whole United States who drove their own 
teams might easily have been counted on 
the fingers of one hand, and even then in 
an undertone, for those few were regarded 
with suspicion not unmixed with contempt 
by the leading ladies of our land. To-day 
there are any number of clever lady whips 
in and about New York alone, not to men- 
tion the many of Chicago, Washington, 
Boston and Philadelphia, who swell the 
list into something quite formidable. 
They awoke to a realization of the inter- 
est their brothers and husbands found in 
the ownership and driving of fine trotters 
only after they had tested the horse’s 
capacity for affording amusement by rid- 
ing him in the ring and on country roads. 
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From riding to driving is but a short and 
natural step that was taken cautiously, 
but none the less surely, and in which 
they were guided by the precedent English 
women have established in its favor. 
When the milk-white, gaily-caparisoned 
palfrey pranced himself into a state of 
innocent desuetude as a woman’s mount 
and was succeeded in that capacity by 
long-legged, sinewy hunters, his mistress 
was not long in securing for him a steady 
occupation, and nowadays he_ trundles 
about the level highways of England be- 
tween the shafts of a light vehicle known 
as the pony carriage—the pride and joy 
of many English matrons and maids. 
They drive almost as frequently as they 
walk. The carriage and pair are consid- 
ered quite safe under feminine hands, and 
great is the pleasure and profit resulting 
from such an amusement. Here and 
there through the United Kingdom were 
daring souls who ventured to tool a pair 
of “high-stepping, sleek dapple grays” 
hitched to a nobby cart or drag, and with 
a degree of cool nerve worthy perhaps of 
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and sudden death as a sequel to such 
a heedless proceeding. But nothing oc- 
curred beyond strengthening woman in 
the belief of her ability to do great things 
on the box, and when the Duke of Beau- 
fort compiled a volume on driving, for the 
Badminton Library, Lady Georgina Cur- 
zon contributed admirable ‘hints on tan- 
dem driving. In this she drew upon her 
own experience for proofs and sugges- 
tions that can be read with profit by not 
only women but anyone who is willing to 
follow the advice of an old hand at double 
reins. She, perhaps, knows as much con- 
cerning horses as many men, and not only 
drives her ponies tandem, but can gather 
four horses up under her hands with almost 
manly skill; for, mark you, to drive well 
and the rule applies to men as well as 
women—one cannot expect to assume a 
seat on the box and pretend to drive an 
animal possessed of enough spirit to pre- 
serve him from being a car hack without 
knowing more than a little of his charac- 
ter, accomplishments and adaptability for 
the work to which he is being put. In 
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_a higher cause these owners of pairs made 
up their minds and did actually drive a 
tandem. 

At this reckless and most unwomanly 
performance everyone looked on aghast 
and cheerfully predicted horrible disasters 


fact, one must know horses to drive and 
enjoy them. 

This for a woman 1s rather a difficult 
undertaking, for to know a horse she 
must meet him on his own ground, namely, 
his stable. His natural embarrassment 
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at a stranger’s presence is only overcome 
by visiting him early and often ; when he 
is making his toilet, to see that the groom 
does his full duty, that his feet are well 
cared for, his stall kept in a state of ad- 
mirable cleanliness, and that on the whole 
he has as much attention in a way as she 
receives. A horse has fine instincts that 
are well worth cultivating, and to earn his 
esteem she must be associated in his mind 
with pleasant visits to his stall, where she 
enters with the freedom of a good friend, 
bestowing on him a judicious proportion 
of pleasantly dictatorial conversation, 
flattery, carrots and resounding smacks 
on his shining shoulders and hind quar- 
ters to enforce obedience. He will then 
answer to her voice when in harness and 
be slow ever to play her a mean trick. 
When your horse is your friend, will 
bear you on his back and knows his busi- 
ness in the shafts, then and only then 
may you mount to the seat of a dogcart, 
buckboard and phaeton quoting a com- 
prehensive sentence from a certain verb, 
the first person singular of the future, 
which runs, “I will drive.” Certainly 
you know enough to sit erect, hold the 
reins, and to the mind of an ordinary un- 
enlightened female there seems nothing 
further to be done on her part; the rest 
remains to be worked out by the horse, 
who on his side should trot along amiably 
when the whip or an admonitory cluck 


& 
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is used, stop at command and otherwise 
conduct himself in a submissive, gentle- 
manly manner. If he is a rabbit of a 
horse, too mean spirited to even whisk his 
tail, all goes well, and such rules are in- 
deed the Alpha and Omega of driving. 
But if fate by some grim jest happens to 
place this too ignorant whip behind a frisky 
animal who looks to his master for guid- 
ance, the chances are that, ten to one, this 
will be the Omega with a very large O of 
the all too-confiding driver. 

Women, therefore, who have not, like 
their small brothers, grown up on the 
backs of ponies and gotten their educa- 
tion when young, must not expect to 
manage good roadsters without careful 
schooling under a competent horseman. 
Very often the family coachman is not 
this, and if some director is not procur- 
able she must trust to her naturally quick 
perceptions to test and find out for herself 
the best methods of driving. She should 
visit her stables at least once a day, keep 
a keen eye on the grooms, and when the 
phaeton or dogcart is brought to the 
door she should walk about the vehicle as 
she puts on her gloves to see that harness, 
horse and cart are in prime condition, 
that every knob of silver mounting glit- 
ters, that leather straps and bands have 
been carefully oiled and rubbed, and that 
the horse frets nowhere under his harness. 
These are merely common precautions 
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and beneficial discipline for stablemen. 
If, perchance, there is no desire to han- 
dle four reins and driving is only in- 
dulged in as a gentle amusement, the 
low-swung ladies’ phaeton, with flaring- 
railed dashboard, a hood easily lifted 
and lowered, and rumble behind for the 
groom, is an admirable vehicle for park 
and country use. The driver’s seat is on 
an incline sufficient to give her an easy 
command of the horses, and as the whole 
vehicle is swung low on double springs, 
with a light, graceful body, ponies or 
larger animals work in the shafts equally 
well. Mrs. William Woodward, Jr., drives 
a handsome turnout of this type drawn 
by a pair of big bays; she is one of New 
York’s cleverest lady whips. There are 
innumerable women who can and do 
drive their horses to such a vehicle, as 
may be seen any spring afternoon in Cen- 
tral Park or in summer along the country 
roads on the Hudson’s shores, at Lenox, 
Newport and Bar Harbor. They begin 
by using both hands at the reins, but 
after a few lessons from their footman or 
coachman can do pretty graceful work 
with the ribbons, leaving the whip in rest ; 
for a fairly good, easy-natured pair of 
horses rarely need more than the admon- 
itory feminine tickle, which (women rare- 
ly or never can bear to use the lash) is a 
sufficient incentive to speed. 

But the delight of the feminine heart is 
the light wood, springy little buckboard 
and sturdy pony warranted to do no mis- 
chief under any provocation (and he gets 
enough, Heaven knows! with the shock- 
ing bad discipline to which he is subject- 
ed). Every young woman who can whee- 
dle or tease her pater into the purchase 
of such a humble equipage, with a groom 
to ride behind or go before, promises, if 
this one gift is dropped into her almost 
voracious cup of happiness, there will be 
nothing to desire, for a time at least. And 
on the whole it is a wise precaution to let 
her have her way, for at every watering 
place and inland resort throughout the 
country the crop of ladies’ buckboards 
and tiny dogcarts comes early, stays late, 
and the owners of the same find more 
good fun driving about the country in the 
open air than the average summer visitor 
who loves to languish on veranda, daw- 
dle up and down shady walks, and is only 
aroused to any real exertion when the 
music on hop nights sets her feet a-flying. 

As compared with the prices of other 
styles of vehicles the buckboard is by no 
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means expensive. A house in New York 
that makes a specialty of buckboards and 
rigs sells them in hardwood, oak trimmed, 
or of the highly polished bird’s-eye maple, 
all the way from $150 to $500. A pretty 
single-seat trap on a board as durable and 
pliable as a set of springs, with russet or 
black and red harness, can be bought for 
$250. There are also charming reversi- 
ble-seat boards, lined in the yellow pig- 
skin, perched high, with the seats work- 
ing on a set of hinges in such a manner 
that the cart may be double or single 
seated, dos-a-dos, or with seat for the 
groom. Such a cart is not too heavy for 
one horse, but better speed and show are 
made with two working between the 
traces. The russet harness, collar to 
match, and mounted either in silver or 
brass, is sold with the buckboards of 
natural woods, or if black is preferred, 
silver mountings, with a collar faced and 
lined in red, give about the proper 
touches of color. 

The Misses Hewitt, who are ardent 
sportswomen and ride and drive especial- 
ly well, have among their many vehicles 
several buckboards, one a double-seated, 
canopy -top affair in which they drive 
about the country highways. 

A young woman may not learn much 
about real driving from the seat of her 
buckboard, for, as the favorite adage fits 
every action in life, we may say again that 
there will spring up, as a result of the 
experiment in buckboards, drivers and 
driveresses. No offense is offered when 
we hint at a weakness in scientific 
points on the part of those whips bearing 
the feminine suffix, though it must be 
confessed that a woman ignorant in the 
first place of the primary principles of the 
art never will become a clever whip if she 
allows her hand at the rein to be ruined 
by reckless go - as- you-please methods. 
The buckboard pony may be said to com- 
prise a genus all to himself. His tricks 
may be vain, but his ways are by no 
means dark, as he has copied most of them 
from his lax young mistress, whose idio- 
syncrasies he knows by heart. So long 
as he is well fed and his coat kept 
clean he is affable to a fault, as ready to 
obey calls both night and day as a coun- 
try doctor, and though his mouth may 
be tough his temper is something to be. 
envied and admired. Many a young 
woman who, quite unknown to herself, 
may have long possessed a latent talent 
for horses and driving, finds that the hum- 
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ble little buckboard and hard-mouthed 
nag open a glorious way to nobler 
victories with mettlesome pair or frisky 
tandem. The time is ripe, society will not 
even lift an eyebrow at any achievement 
on the box; so let her go in and win. 

Physicians prescribed horseback riding, 
tennis, etc., for the weak of lung and 
pale of cheek ; advocates of the higher 
development of womanly muscle reiterat- 
ed their commands, and fashion clinched 
the matter by pronouncing such amuse- 
ments social duties. We may therefore 
look for driving to be added to the list ; 
but so far not even the physician’s eagle 
eye has discerned the hygienic advantages 
to be derived from tooling a handsome 
brace of roadsters over a level highway. 
Therefore Mistress Fashion has taken the 
reins in her own hands, and from her 
point of view ’tis not only a good thing 
to do in the sight of society’s chosen few, 
but has its physical recommendations 
second only in point of value to horse- 
back exercise. The noble army of ruddy- 
cheeked cabbies and rosy young footmen 
is a proof positive that driving is bene- 
ficial in one way, for that healthy blood 
in the cheeks is tHe result of not only 
hours but days spent in the open air that 
in cool weather whips against the face 
right smartly, bringing a good blush of 
health. Moreover, to drive means to 
throw a good deal of work and interest 
into the horses that will take a tired 
or worried mind from off disagreeable 
thoughts and give it a good, fresh im- 
petus of quite as much value as the 
exercise. 

In her first lesson the embryo eques- 
trienne is told to sit her horse gracefully, 
head up, shoulders back, elbows on a level 
with hips and to look straight out between 
her horse’s ears. That is the pose a good 
coachman should assume on the box. 
The irreverently jealous pedestrian re- 
marks that he is stiff and guys him un- 
mercifully. That pedestrian is crassly 
ignorant of good form, therefore he may 
be forgiven. Were that same coachman 
to sit slouchingly, sag his shoulders, trifle 
with the reins and otherwise pave the way 
to his peremptory dismissal from service, 
the scoffing observer would be astonished 
at the alteration in appearance. To drive 
well one must learn to hold the body in 
proper position and obey in a degree the 
very rules a riding master lays down. A 
clever rider often makes a good driver, 
for the very reason that he holds his body 
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correctly. Nothing is more heartbreak- 
ing than to see a well-meaning young 
man or woman who really wishes to be- 
come a good whip murder their chances 
for improvement by sitting in a handsome 
dogcart or phaeton with cringing shoul- 
ders, the head dropped forward, the reins 
either sagging to right and left over the 
horse's back, or jerked sharply up in both 
hands to a level with the chest. By such 
treatment a horse, too, learns all manner 
of bad tricks. 

To the Americans, it is believed, is 
due the honor, or, as some take it, the 
dishonor, of having introduced the fash- 
ion of driving entirely with one hand. 
It is dangerous, it is bad for the horse, 
and it is a bad habit to get into, insist the 
prudent two-handed whips. It is more 
convenient, quite as safe and far better 
form to use the one hand than two, mocks 
the American. But whichever way is cor- 
rect do not begin to drive with one hand. 
Wait until the fingers, wrist and forearm 
have developed their full muscular ca- 
pacity at the reins before shifting the 
whole weight and strain from tugging 
horses wholly into the left. Tennis de- 
velops the arm proper, and riding gives 
to the fingers a certain tough pliability ; 
but to hold your reins or attempt to hold 
a working pair of good-natured brutes 
would not only be impossible for the 
average woman, but tires the hands of an 
expert masculine driver after a time. 
Men wear, as a rule, heavy, hand-sewed 
dogskin gloves, one buttoned and loose 
fitting for driving. These are made in 
women’s sizes now and are the only kind 
that will not tear into ribbons with the 
rubbing of the reins, and are able to pro- 
tect the hand. The driving size are loose, 
affording the fingers freedom to grasp 
and hold, nor do they bind sufficiently to 
cramp the hand. 

There are innumerable women in and 
about New York who never drive them- 
selves, but own superb turnouts and take 
a deep pride in the irreproachable ele- 
gance of their appointments. Some years 
ago Mr. Alexander Greger, of Washing- 
ton, drove a droski 4 la Russe through 
the fashionable parks and malls of that 
city. Such a display of novel splendor 


excited the profoundest admiration, not 
unmixed with envy, in the hearts of his 
friends, who determined to go and do as 
nearly likewise as lay in their power. 
The result was that very few more Rus- 
sian droskies with the three horses har- 
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nessed abreast were brought to America ; 
but one day Mrs. August Belmont drove 
from the gates of her residence at New- 
port down Belleview with all the pomp 
and circumstance that attend members 
of European royalty when they take their 
rides abroad. To a handsome open phae- 
ton were harnessed four, instead of the 
usual two, horses. On the backs of the 
off leader and wheeler liveried postilions 
were mounted, who wore the family col- 
ors of white. buckskin breeches, with a 
short, tailless coat of melton, and in place 
of the conventional stovepipe a round, 
visored cap. The harness and fittings 
were in no way noticeable for any pe- 
culiarity, and, excepting the postilions, 
there was no distinguishing line between 
this and the ordinary four-in-hand. A 
demi-doumaut was the name of this re- 
markable equipage, and perhaps half a 
dozen times each season Mrs. Belmont 
drives through Newport, the cynosure of 
all eyes. 

Mrs. S. S. Howland also drives, or is 
driven, in a turnout of this fashion that 
was given her by her mother, Mrs. Bel- 
mont. So far Mrs. Howland has only one 
postilion, and besides her own and her 
mother’s there are but two more demi-dou- 
mauts in the United States. Mrs. Rollin 
M. Squire, whose husband owns a home in 
Westchester, drives about that country a 
handsome Kentucky thoroughbred har- 
nessed to a black spider phaeton. She 
takes a deep and abiding interest in 
horses, and this particular animal, for 
which Mr. Squire paid something like five 
hundred dollars, has taken many prizes at 
the county fairs. Miss Fannie Dickinson, 
daughter of Colonel A. G. Dickinson ; 
Miss Lillie Lawrence, of Bayside, L. L., 
and Miss Morosini are clever whips, 
who drive their own turnouts, double pairs 
and tandems, as do Miss Annie Payne, of 
Boston, and Miss Linda Cooper, of Phila- 
delphia. Miss Cooper drives a fine trot- 
ting pair that more than once have won 
the blue ribbon at fairs and large horse 
shows. 

But Miss Fannie Bostwick, of New 
York, perhaps knows more in a quiet way 
about horses and drives the handsomest 
tandem or double pair in or about the 
city. She learned to ride and drive when 
a little girl, and now as a young lady 


her love for horses and more especially 
for the driving of them grows with her 
years. In her father’s large stables are 
three vehicles, a spider phaeton, buck- 
board and dogcart, to which are har- 
nessed, as single, double or tandem, her 
two handsome highly-bred horses Sports- 
man and Passbye. These horses were 
most carefully selected for the lady’s use 
when young animals, and on coming into 
her hands took their first lessons between 
the shafts. Miss Bostwick personally 
taught them everything they know, and 
remarks, without conceit, that she never 
had to do with any horse she could not 
control. 

Every day, sunshine or rain, she turns 
out of the stable doors in a phaeton or 
dogcart, a groom up behind and a frisky 
little fox terrier on the box beside her 
yelping with delight. A spin through the 
park carries her out into the country 
beyond, for she does not care to drive in 
the limited area of the city’s garden, and 
often pushes her way straight up to Yonk- 
ers or out into Westchester County. Her 
tandem rig is as smart as any belonging 
to the members of that august body, the 
Tandem Club. Unlike Lady Curzon, who 
uses a second bar between her wheeler and 
leader and drives ponies instead of horses, 
Miss Bostwick’s leader is a big-strided 
animal with handsome, active movement, 
and though the traces are long never yet 
has an accident befallen her. She man- 
ages her reins English fashion, and drives 
equally well with one or both hands. 

In Kentucky, more especially in the 
blue-grass region, quite a number of wo- 
men are interested not only in the driving 
of horses, but possess large breeding 
farms, whence come trotters who have 
won for themselves great name and fame. 

Mrs. John Clay, of Lexington; Mrs. 
Rodie Patterson, Mrs. Augustus Sharpe 
and Miss Nannie Smith are the best 
known in Kentucky. Mrs. John Stiner, 
of Detroit, has a farm at Indianapolis 
and first brought the great pacer Weste- 
mont to the front. Miss Edith Van 
Buren and Mrs. Lorillard have both had 
the entire management of famous stud 
farms that by no means suffered from neg- 
lect, as these ladies know more of the 
breeding and care of horses than the 
average woman could believe. 
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AMERICAN 


BY A VETERAN 


ROM the dawn of 
civilization onward, in 
every age and by 
almost every nation, 
horse racing has been 
considered an impor- 
tant factor for the de- 
velopment and main- 
tenance of quality in 
the breed of the horse. 

Modern carpers, in- 
fluenced probably by 
inherited antipathy to 
all the lighter pleas- 
ures of life, question 
whether the breed is 
7e so improved, but it is 
safer to rely on universal testimony than on 
individual judgment. The charioteers of 
the ancient civilization in the very cradle 
of the human race have been perpetuated 
by the Assyrian sculptors in their mag- 
nificent temples. In ancient Greece art 
and literature teem with records of their 
contests and their prowess. The remote 
forebears of the American people have 
left on Salisbury Plains evidences of their 
race course which antedate the Christian 
era, and in every age of its history since, 
through all the modifications of racing, 
the race course has remained in use among 
them. 

The early settlers of America were 
clearly of the same opinion, and when 
they wanted to elevate the capacity of 
their horses imported the best blood from 
among the race horses of the old coun- 
try. Shark, who laid the foundation of 
the American turf by introducing the fa- 
mous “Snap” blood, was imported in 
1786, and Mambrino, the father of Mes- 
senger, even earlier. 

Racing could not, in the fullest sense, 
be called American if it did not change. 
While we flatter ourselves that in other 
matters change means improvement, there 
are differences of opinion as to whether or 
not the changes in racing in this country, 
especially during the last quarter of a 
century, have proven beneficial. Different 
standpoints give very different views ; 
and it is natural that gentlemen who re- 
member the racing of a quarter or a half 
century ago, supposed to be mainly for 





RACING. 


OF THE TURF. 


the improvement of the breeds of horses, 
should see the present in a different light 
from that in which it is seen by proprie- 
tors of race courses, owners of race 
horses, and speculators. 

The thoroughbred horses. imported to 
this country were generally first class, not 
only as to speed lines, but especially as to 
ability to stay, and were until recently 
sufficient in number to enable all owners 
of thoroughbred brood mares to select 
first-class stallions for their patronage, 
and it would be no difficult task to show 
from recorded facts that the judicious se- 
lection of such crosses resulted half a 
century ago in the production of stock of 
stamina, constitution, good wind and even 
of much more speed than modern turfmen 
are disposed to admit. 

The fashionable races in the early 
days were heats of one, two, three and 
four miles, and leading turfmen and turf 
patrons held shorter races in the utmost 
contempt. Success in the longer races. 
was necessary to the popularity of a stal- 
lion. The change as to distances was at 
first gradual, dashes in the long races 
being substituted for heats. Next, the 
“cup” distance, two and a quarter miles, 
was made a favorite, and held prominence 
for a decade or more, but it is now absent 
from all programmes. Then followed the 
further reduction of distances, until it has 
dwarfed turf events to fractional races ‘as. 
the principal feature of the sport. What 
has been accomplished by these great 
changes? 

Old -time race tracks were not graded 
as are those of the present day ; nor were 
they kept in condition for time, or even 
for the safety of horses. Money will 
procure almost anything ; and it must be 
remembered that, for the few hundreds 
spent upon race courses of old, millions 
are now put into them. The sport was 
pursued in this country for a century over 
courses but partially graded, allowed to 
be full of holes calculated to throw horses. 
out of their stride and to injure them, and 
in some instances roots of forest trees 
could be seen above ground on tracks 
where horses were running four-mile heats. 
Observing men need not be told that race 
courses are now constructed on scientific 
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principles, the curves accurately turned 
and so graded—rising from inside to out- 
side—as to permit speed almost equal to 
that on straight running, and that all re- 
spectable courses are prepared and kept 
in order without regard to cost, so that 
the firm ground under the necessary loose 
earth of the surface is nearly as true as 
the bed of the billiard table. Hence, 
horses now running are never deceived as 
to the footing they have in making their 
long strides, run with perfect confidence 
in the ground and make speed which 
would have been impossible for horses of 
the same class in the first half of the 
present century, who ran upon ground 
unacquainted with fine harrows and any 
effectual leveling process. 

Thirty years ago fifty to seventy-five 
race horses in attendance were enough 
to secure what was deemed a successful 
meeting. Now from seven hundred to a 
thousand horses find accommodations at 
any one of the leading courses. The ag- 
gregate number in training in the United 
States can scarcely be calculated. 

Owners of racing stables have been 
multiplied in proportion ; and, while some 
race for the sake of the sport and regard- 
less of its cost, many pursue it as a busi- 
ness. Humble toilers have by luck or 
good judgment, or by both, sometimes 
made fortunes; while millionaires have 
been driven from the turf by disasters. 
Growth continues in everything pertain- 
ing to racing. Where will it end ? 

Betting has changed quite as much as 
have the race tracks and the character 
of racing. It was continued for a cen- 
tury in this country simply as between 
man and man—at evens or at odds—one 
horse against another, one against the 
field, or otherwise, to represent the vari- 
ous views and differences of opinion of 
the bettors; and it was not until about 
1850 that even auction pools were intro- 
duced. Then, twenty years later, “ Paris 
Mutuals” came into use, beginning at 
Jerome Park, and still later followed 
bookmaking. 

Bookmaking has become, perhaps, rath- 
er a too powerful factor in the affairs of 
race courses. It has had a tendency to 
increase the number of races per day, 
and a corresponding decrease of the dis- 


’ tances of races has followed. By an ex- 


amination of the “ Turf Guide” it will be 
seen that many horses now run fifty, sixty 
or more races in a year. The great race 
horse Boston ran a less number of races 


in his whoie career, which closed when 
he was nine years old; and few, if any, 
horses of his day ran so many times as 
he did. 

The racing associations, however, are 
mainly responsible for this. It has become 
the habit of most of the clubs to give as 
much money for a short sprint as for a race 
of respectable length ; so much money is 
offered by them for races of half mile, 
five furlongs, six furlongs, and other frac- 
tions of a mile, that their longer races are 
neglected by horse owners. They prob- 
ably pay too little for their longer races, 
while they give lavishly for large fields 
of sprinters in fractional races. The re- 
sult is that the public, from whom the 
money is obtained, do not now get that 
variety in racing to which they are en- 
titled. Racing officials certainly know 
that, as a rule, short races secure even 
more entries than are desirable ; their pres- 
ent manner of distributing the money 
tends to the abandonment of races of 
sufficient length to test the merits of 
horses. Short races are more likely to 
give the advantage of accidental circum- 
stances ; a bad start frequently decides a 
short race as soon as the flag falls; and 
the horse who carries the most money is 
as often started behind as is the most 
neglected outsider. Most bad starts are 
caused by large fields and the anxiety of 
the jockeys, and give the gentlemen who 
hold the starting flags much trouble. 

The great demand for sprinters has in- 
duced some breeders to seek stallions of 
speed exclusively. Perhaps the loss of 
the “ Prince of the T. Y.C.” caused more 
regret than the death of any other horse 
in the country; and it is an open secret 
that efforts have been made to find an- 
other sprinter to fill his place. Speed is, 
of course, one of the essentials in a first- 
class race horse, but constitution and 
ability to stand a preparation for long dis- 
tances are also essential ; and horses which 
have exhibited all these qualities should 
be selected for service at all breeding 
farms. 

Longer races should be revived.* Not 
that all races should be of that class, but 
because it is necessary to variety ; neces- 
sary to enable breeders to select proper 
mates for their brood mares, and because 
such races would elevate the sport and 
would be conducive to fairness and justice. 





* The Congress of American Turfmen in the West have 


in this spirit recently enacted a fundamental rule that no 
race shall be of less than one mile and no horse entered 
under three years old. 
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Racing clubs should make a more equi- 
table distribution of their prizes in the 
interest of the necessary reform, and the 
Government of the United States might 
be induced to encourage the improvement 
of the blood horses of the country by 
appropriations of money as additions to 
national stakes for horses of all ages to 
be run for over increased distances of 
ground and at points beneficial to all 
sections. 

The great centre of American racing 
is now in the vicinity of New York city, 
the most successful organizations being 
the Coney Island Jockey Club, the Mon- 
mouth Park Association, the Brooklyn 
Jockey Club and the New York Jockey 
Club, the latter taking a most prominent 
position although only a yearling. It 
has superseded the American Jockey 
Club, whose meetings at Jerome Park, 
following the fashionable lead of the 
Saratoga Association’s early meetings, 
became so attractive to those who de- 
lighted in four-in-hand and club- house 
luxuries, and who for twenty years lib- 
erally patronized and greatly enjoyed the 
first-class racing on that course of re- 
verse curves, which has been abandoned 
only because the great number of con- 
testants of the present day necessitates 
more straight running. 

The Saratoga course has lost none of 
its prestige as the resort of fashion. La- 
dies and gentlemen, tired of city life, 
there avoid the promiscuous multitudes 
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drawn to courses nearer New York city, 
and continue to take real comfort as a 
feature of their “ outing” excursions, wit- 
nessing the sports of the turf where per- 
fect order is maintained and first-class 
racing can be seen from every seat in the 
grand stand. Inthe summer meetings at 
the Springs the sport begins at 11:30 
A. M. each day, and it usually concludes 
about 2:30 P. M., “in time for hotel din- 
ners and afternoon trains for all points.” 
The course being but three minutes’ drive 
from the fashionable hotels, only a frac- 
tion of the day is required for attendance 
at the races, leaving ample time for the 
enjoyment of other recreations. The pop- 
ularity of Saratoga has in no way dimin- 
ished, as the published lists of nominations 
(numbering over twelve hundred) for the 
twenty-seven sweepstake races indicate. 
It attracts still the speedy representa- 
tives of prominent stables of all sections 
of the country, and secures the best con-" 
tested races in the country. The Saratoga 
meetings of last year were very attractive, 
and this year further improvement may be 
anticipated. 

At all the courses, North, South, East 
and West, the success of racing is mar- 
velous, and if present indications are not 
deceptive, nothing short of death-dealing 
epidemics or other unforeseen national 
calamities can check the swelling tide 
of the “sport of kings,” in the enjoyment 
of which America is destined to lead the 
world. 


LIFE. 


To see, to hear, to feel, to love, to pray— 
Aye, to have known all these, and then to die, 
And to remember still the days gone by. 

I wonder that the unused, unblest clay 

Does not rise up in one bold mass and say : 
“ Breathe on this dust the breath of life, and I 
A million million years content would lie 

To feel the sunshine but for one brief day ! 

To hear of all the music one sweet strain ! 
To feel the thrill of being in me bound! 

Then let the clouds and night come back again ; 
I’ve seen the sunshine and I’ve heard the sound 

Of music, and no death or grave’s so deep 

But I shall feel the sunshine in my sleep!” 





Mary A. Mason. 








CRICKET AT HARVARD. 


BY HENRY CHADWICK. 


Ir has always been a 
matter of surprise to me 
that so thoroughly a scien- 
tific game of ball and so 
manly a field sport as the 
English national game has 
not flourished in our Ameri- 
can colleges, especially in 
the universities of Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton. 

= At Harvard, I am glad to 
say, cricket has been a feature of the col- 
lege field sports for years ; but at Yale and 
Princeton it has virtually been ignored. 
Of course in the Pennsylvania University 
and at Haverford College cricket has been 
in the van, owing to Philadelphia in- 
fluences; but in all the other colleges, 
except Harvard, cricket has been sadly 
neglected. Columbia has tried to awake 
an interest in the royal old game, and I 
am yet in the hope of seeing that college 
put a strong eleven in the field when it 
gets its new grounds. But, outside of 
Philadelphia, Harvard stands alone as the 
college patron of the great English field 
game of ball. 

Yale and Princeton have adopted foot- 
ball and lacrosse, and these, with crick- 
et and baseball, comprise the four field 
games which require the manly attri- 
butes of courage, pluck, nerve and phys- 
ical skill and endurance to excel in them. 
In all our great colleges there is such a 
variety of physical qualifications for field 
sports at command that one can readily 
find candidates enough to compete for 
college honors in baseball “nines,” foot- 
ball and cricket “ elevens ” and in lacrosse 
“twelves” without trenching upon each 
other’s preserves. Jones can “pitch” in 
the baseball nine, when he would be of 
no account as a “bowler” in the cricket 
eleven. Brown can excel as a “kicker” 
or “rusher” in the football team, while 
in lacrosse he would be comparatively 
useless as a goal winner. 

Just as there are men suited to excel in 
the several specialties of the athletic club 
‘games of a college, so there are men who 
can take the lead in one or other of the 
four prominent field games above named, 
while not being able to play up even to 
second-class work in the others. I have 





no doubt whatever that Yale and Prince- 
ton colleges this year include men capable 
of playing cricket ‘way beyond the mark 
they are able to reach in any one of the 
other three games if properly trained to 
play the old game. Why not trot this 
embryo talent out and train up an eleven 
as a cricket team which would make an 
exciting contest with Harvard’s cricket 
eleven, as is now done with their baseball 
and football teams? 

Cricket at Harvard this year is flaur- 
ishing, I am glad to see. Up to the 
middle of June Harvard’s cricket team 
had won six out of the eight games they 
had played. In these games the Harvard 
team made a total of 835 runs at a cast 
of the loss of 118 wickets, this yielding an 
average of 7.07 runs per wicket. Their 
opponents in the same games made but 
479 runs, with a loss of 110 wickets, an 
average of but 4.35 per wicket. This is 
an excelient showing under the circum- 
stances of the eleven having no proper 
cricket field of its own to train upon. 
This latter drawback, however, the club 
hopes to have removed when the college 
comes into possession of its new athletic 
grounds, on which cricket as well as base- 
ball grounds are to be located. 

By the courtesy of the worthy president 
of the Harvard Cricket Club I am en- 
abled to give the club’s batting averages 
for the season up to June 17, which are: 


Battinc AYERAGES. 
Times Total Highest 





Inn’s. notout. runs. innings. Ave. 
R. D. Brown, ’90,. 11 2 190 62 21.11 
A.C. Garrett,Gr., . 12 ° 127 38 10.58 
$. M.A. Skinner, L. S.,12 I 107 36* 9-72 
i x. aon L. S.. ° I 56 14 6.22 
arpenter, ’ 92, - a I 23 13 5-75 
Ww. MacVeagh, Jr., 93) 9 I 41 20* 5.12 
T. W. Balch, ’90, . . 2 ° 39 17 4-33 
R. W. Frost, L. S., 2 44 19 4.00 
F.B.Crowninshield,’ 91 a ° 52 15 4.00 
i’ Parker,’9z, . 12 ° 30 9 272 
F. Hewes, go, . 10 2 26 12 2.36 
eG eee « 5 lt 8 ° 5 3 1.00 
H. A. Davis, ’91, . . 6 I 5 3 1.00 
* Not out. 


The record of the club’s matches up to 
June 17 is as follows: 


May 3, versus Somerville, at Somerville. 
Harvard, 123; Somerville, 8 and 24(5 w.); won 
by gI runs and 5 wickets. May 10, versus Chel- 
sea, at Chelsea. Harvard, 78; Chelsea, 453 
won by 33 runs. May 17, versus Longwood, at 
Longwood; American plan in both innings. 
Harvard, 148 (16 w.); Longwood, 64 (16 w.) ; 
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won by 84 runs. May 24, versus Lowell, at 


Lowell. Harvard, 24 and 57; Lowell, 130; lost 
by an innings and 4g runs. May 30, versus 
Haverford College, at Haverford. Harvard, 


164 (16 w.); Haverford, 70 (16 w.); American 
plan both innings; won by 94 runs. June 5, 
versus Boston Athletic Association, at Long- 
wood. Harvard, 84 (10 w.); B. A. A., 69 (13 w.); 
American plan in second innings; won by 15 
runs and 3 wickets. June 7, versus Longwood, 
at Longwood. Harvard, 102 (16 w.); Long- 
wood, 35 (16 w.); American plan in second in- 
nings; Harvard won by 67 runs. June II, 
versus University of Pennsylvania, at Cam- 
bridge (Holmes Field); American plan in both 
innings. Harvard, 55; U. of Pa., 134 (16 w.); 
Jost by 79 runs and 4 wickets. 

The following brief sketches of the 
principal players of the club will be read 
with interest : 

R. D. Brown, ’go, of first eleven Ger- 
mantown C.C. He went to England last 
summer with the Gentlemen of Philadel- 
phia. Last season he made 1,oo1 runs, a 
record for American cricket. Captain of 
the Harvard team in 1889 and 1890. Fast 
over-arm bowler ; he is a most aggressive 
batsman, taking every chance of making 
runs, but by good cricket 

A. C. Garrett, Gr., captain of Haverford 
College eleven in 87 ; Germantown C. C. 
He was one of the Germantown team 
when they made 418 against the Young 
America Club some years ago. On that 
day he made 30. He cuts well, using his 
wrists with great effect. Captain for 1891. 
Medium pace round-arm bowler, with 
some break from leg. 

S. M. A. Skinner, L. S., from St. John, 
N. B.; a good bat and, when set, scores 
freely. 

L. Sullivan, L. S.; hits hard, but is too 
anxious to score. A good fielder. 

S. E. Carpenter, ’92; a left-hand bat, 
hits well to leg and drives hard forward 
along the ground. 

T. W. Balch, ’50; plays very carefully 
and scores slowly ; slow over-arm bowler, 
with off break 

R. W. Frost, L. S.; hits well to leg; is 
the best fielder on the team; in fact, can 
play any place well except keeping wicket. 

F. B. Crowninshield, ’91 ; hits hard and 
fields well ; has improved during the last 
two years; he did good work behind the 
stumps. 


W. MacVeagh, Jr., ’93, bats well when 


set , is likely to improve. 

H. F. Hewes, ’90; a slow right-hand 
bowler ; a novice at the bat yet, but a 
fair field. 


The victory the Harvard eleven are 
most proud of this season is that ob- 
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tained in their match with the eleven of 
Haverford College, the score of which is : 


HARVARD. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 


A. C. Garrett, c. Baily, 


b. Firth,. . . . 26 Notout,. fo) 
R. W. Frost, b. Baily, . o c. Knife, b. McAllis- 
| oe : 
J. A. Parker, b. Baily, 4 b. Muir, . .. . ; 
F. B. Crowninshield, 
c. Thomas, b. Baily, 4 Did not bat, . . .0 
R. D. Brown, c. Thom- 
as, b. Firth, “ab. Muir . « .« 35 
L. Sullivan, c. meny. 
b. Firth, . . cp: a « s w aot 
S. M. A. Skinner, ‘. 
West, b. Baily, o< 3b, Meir, «ww 6g 


T. W. Balch, b. Firth, 17 


W. area not 

out, . 20°). Firth, « « « « @ 
H. F. Hewes, c: " Burr, 

b. Firth, . - £2 Did notbat, . . .0 
S. Chew, c. Auchin- 

closs, b. Baily, . 0 Did not bat, . . .0 
Byes, 7; leg byes, 6; 

wide, 1; no ball,1, 15 Byes, ... . 10 

Total, 06 «Total, . « . « 58 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. ; 
First Innings. Second Innings. 
J. S. Auchincloss, b. 


Garrett, . > «0b. Brown, . . . . 0 
C. H. Burr, Jr., c. Par- 

ker, b. Garrett, 8 NOOR. «as « 16 
M. L. West, b. Brown, o b. Brown, . . . . 2 
T. W. Muir, Jr., 1. b. w., 

b. Brown,  « » DOWER, « . « 20 
G. Thomas, c. Parker, 

b. Garrett, . ; 5 Did not bat, . . .0 
Hi. P, Baily, c. diac c. MacVeagh, b. 

b. Garrett, 5 .9 Geren, . .. .8 
S. L. Firth, run out, . 5b Browa, . ... .0 
A. Knife, 1. b. w., b. 

Garrett, . ; . 0 Did novbat, . . .0 
F. McAllister, c. and 

b. Brown . 4 Did notbat, . . .0 
Bringhurst, cs Crown- 

inshield, b. Brown, 4 b. Brown, . . . .0 
A. W. Slocum, not 

Ot «« s « « +29 DRO bat, .« . . 0 
Byes, 4>ler bye, 1, . 3 Byes,2,. . . .« .2 


Poel « < . 20 “Sele... «.. a BB 

The bowling analysis in the first innings 
on each side showed that Garrett led 
for Harvard with five wickets for 18 runs, 
Brown getting four wickets for 19 runs. 
On the part of Haverford Baily took five 
wickets for 37 runs, and Firth five for 44. 
In the second innings Brown took five 
wickets for 12 runs and Garrett one for 
16, Muir taking five for ro and McAllister 
four for 1 on the other side. 

The game was played on the American 
plan and the scores of each of the five in- 
nings of the turns at the bat were: 


zt 2 3 4 § Total. 
Harvard,. . . . 25 21 §9 40 24 —164 
Haverford, . . . 13 16 13 25 13 — 80 
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THE NEED OF HONOR IN ATHLETICS. 


THE success of amateur athletics exacts un- 
questioning confidence between the officers of 
the various athletic associations. When one 
club challenges another the contestants on both 
sides should most certainly be amateurs and 
bona-fide members. The contests of amateur 
athletics are arranged by gentlemen for gentle- 
men, and any club proven to have infringed in 
the remotest degree this unwritten law should 
be ruled off the course forever. We are led to 
make these remarks from the tenor of a com- 
plaint raised against the Berkeley Institute A.C., 
New York, in connection with the recent cricket 
match between them and a team of the Boston 
A. C., in which it is asserted by Boston con- 
testants that the Berkeley association ‘‘ picked”’ 
a team largely from members of the New Jer- 
sey, Manhattan and Staten Island clubs and 
fortified these with three ‘‘ professionals,’’ be- 
cause one held the office of secretary of the club ; 
another because employed in the grounds of the 
president, and the third without any colorable 
pretext, presumably relying—so it is charged— 
on the ignorance of the Boston men of his 
status. These are serious charges and should 
not be made unless they can be supported. We 
are assured that they can be verified, and there- 
fore make bold to say that if the Berkeley repu- 
tation is to be tarnished by such acts of trickery 
it were better that it had never been organized. 
Such notoriety is not enviable and belittles 
whatever real merit exists in the club. Let us 
have the facts. 

ax 


HINTS TO OWNERS OF SMALL BOATS. 


ANY person possessing a small sailboat can 
with little outlay enjoy a vacation, both health- 
ful and advantageous, cruising about the waters 
of our numerous rivers and bays. To cruise 
with comfort in a small boat much has to be 
learned from experience, and but too often this 
experience is dearly paid for. I shall be very 
glad to have others profit by my experiences 
gained on numerous trips taken in my catboat. 

I have but lately returned from a cruise alone 
on the Hudson. I went from Newark, N. J., 
as far as Newburgh, and returned, a distance 
of 165 miles, which took me one week to accom- 
plish. I experienced every variety of weather, 
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from a flat calm to a fearful thunder storm ac- 
companied by hail. On my return I ran the 
gauntlet of the Highlands, beaten about by vio- 
lent gusts of wind descending upon me from every 
point of the compass. On reaching New York 
Bay, off Robbin’s Reef, I was obliged to ride out 
at anchor in a fierce gale of wind from the 
northwest; this in a boat not eighteen feet long. 
Certainly I had exceptional weather, which 
would not have been experienced had I deferred 
my cruise until later in the season. But, thanks 
to former experiences, I was enabled to go 
through it all with comfort and much pleasure. 

Of course I slept and cooked under cover, A 
strong piece of canvas tied above to the boom 
and secured around the cockpit by means of 
small rings fastened to the deck furnished me 
with a rain-proof cabin both roomy and warm 
—a cabin that, when sailing, could be stowed 
under a seat—this last a great advantage in so 
small a boat. As I never sailed during rainy 
weather, unless very much pushed for time, I 
had always a dry cabin. 

For working purposes I used an oil stove, 
which cost me 98 cents. It boils water suffi- 
cient for two cups of coffee in less than eight 
minutes. I formerly depended on camp fires to 
cook my food. This I found a grave mistake, 
which caused me much inconvenience. Many 
times after an all-day’s sail I was unable to find 
a spot on shore suitable for a fire. And the 
many distressing failures to kindle wet wood in 
the morning after a night of rain or heavy dew 
caused me to forego entirely this precarious 
means of procuring a breakfast. My stove, be- 
sides cooking all my meals, warmed my cabin 
and gave sufficient light to read or write up my 
log by. 

A dry blanket is a most desirable article. I 
have slept so often in a wet one that I 
can thoroughly appreciate the comforts derived 
from one that isdry. To keep my blanket from 
getting wet I roll it as tightly as possible and 
place it in a canvas bag. This I found answered 
very well. Without such a covering my 
blanket usually became damp or wet from 
spray. . 

One cool and foggy morning last year, while 
cruising about the Navesink and Shrewsbury 
rivers, I found, on starting to get my breakfast, 
that not a single match would light ; this, too, 
when most in need of hot coffee. I was 
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obliged to content myself with a cold repast, a 
greathardship. Since then I have alwayscarried 
matches in a waterproof box. 

My provisions usually consist of bacon, 
canned tomatoes, potatoes, rye bread, graham 
crackers, oatmeal, coffee, sugar, condensed 
milk, butter, salt and pepper. These are 
packed in a tight wooden box, made to fit under 
the deck forward. Of cooking utensils, I take 
as few as possible. A coffee pot, tin dipper, 
pail to boil water in, a frying pan anda tin 
plate suffice me. A knife, fork and spoons are 
necessary, also a good hatchet. 

I always found it advisable to come to anchor 
early in the evening. Whenever I deferred this 
until a late hour I was ever the worse for it. I 
usually found that the dew or mists arising at 
sundown had damped my cabin, and that on 
account of darkness and hurry my tent would 
be improperly fastened, or, when nearly asleep, 
that something had been forgotten which would 
necessitate my getting up. 

An inexperienced sailor should not cruise 
alone, and to those who are familiar with the 
sailing of small boats little need be said in re- 
gard to their management. A thorough boat- 
man will always have his boat in thorough 
order. Especially is this necessary on a cruise. 
Slight negligence in the matter of the strength 
of a rope, anchor or spar may lose you your 
boat. Tobe obliged to search for a reef pennant 
when in haste to take in a reef, or to find your 
halyards foul when it becomes necessary to lower 
sail quickly, is dangerous carelessness and 
should not happen to a sailor. 

SDWARD LAUER. 


THE FISHING SEASON. 


So far this has been a glorious season to the 
gentle rodster and to the salt-water fisherman 
as well. From every quarter where the click of 
the reel is heard comes the voice of the angler 
in praise of the result of his piscatorial efforts. 
No one, it seems, complains this year. The 
streams have all yielded more speckled heroes 
than ever; the larger trout waters have given 
up quite their share of beauties, and the lakes, 
the rivers and the ponds, they, too, have afforded 
the black bass, the pickerel, the pike aud the 
mighty mascalonge in goodly numbers. And 
now, far away in Michigan, the grayling is be- 
ing creeled ; for this pretty thing—a spawner of 
the spring time, unlike any other member of 
the salmon family—has left her nest and young 
and taken to the ruffled, foaming, rippling 
waters to fight both real and artificial fly. An- 
gling in every water this year, whether deep or 
shallow, salt or fresh, has been successful. And 
should this not be so when our game laws and 
fish commissions are so perfected that one of 
the kings of fresh-water fishes, the brook trout, 
Salvelinus fontinalis, the most angled for of all 
the finny game in inland waters, is known to 
thrive and increase in numbers, notwithstanding 
the yearly throng of anglers who kill the beauty 
to the extent of millions ? 


* * * And wot ye why 
Fishes decrease and fishers multiply. 


Not so in the trout brooks where the just game 
is honored and where the fish commission 
In 1888 over thirty thousand 


law 


lends its aid. 
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fingerling brook trout were deposited in the 
feeders of the waters in the Canadensis Valley 
in Pennsylvania; and in that same year not 
over ten thousand trout were killed on the rod 
or in any other manner. In 1889 twenty-five 
thousand fingerlings were put in these waters, 
and in 18go ‘twenty-five thousand more, and yet 
the average yearly catch will not exceed eight 
thousand. The streams, therefore, would yield, 
through the action of the fish commission, more 
trout than were taken, even if the fish them- 
selves did not add to their numbers by their 
spawning. And when we consider the number 
of eggs contributed by a single member of the 
tribe, the supply swells to enormous proportions. 

Thus we revise De Piscatorine’s pretty verse, 

and say: 
Gentle angler, do not sigh, 
Though fishers increase, fishes multiply. 

In the ocean the sport this year has not lacked 
its usual productiveness. The striped bass, the 
king of salt-water fishes, has been taken to the 
satisfaction of every angler, with the least*ex- 
perience, who has gone in pursuit of him. The 
best months for this silver-like hero are of course 
September and October, but for spring and sum- 
mer catches this year’s results have been excep- 
tionally good. The more abundant weakfish 
has afforded his share of sport to the man of 
the rod and reel, and the usual supply of other 
fishes, less game on the hook, but of excellent 
edible qualities, has also been taken in more 
than ordinary numbers. Indeed, we have not 
enjoyed a better season in years. But, reader, 

‘’tis not all of fishing to fish.”” The mere 
slaughter of the subjects of our pursuit does not 
constitute the sport. There are other features 
equally important in the make-up of true pisca- 
torial outings. 

It has been said—we find it lately expressed 
in one instance in a popular ballad—that the 
sportsman likes game better than anything else 
in the world. This is notso, andin an endeavor 
to correct the statement some men have made 
a worse error, in their inference that it is the 
killing of the game and not the game itself that 
the sportsman likes best. This isa greater mis- 
take than the one its authors would correct. 

It is not upon the game or the killing of it 
that the sportsman bestows his fondest love, 
but rather upon the mere pursuit of it and the 
beauties of nature in the chase. We could 
never enjoy the capture of a fish if we never 
lost one. The great uncertainty in the result of 
the pursuit, whether for fur, fin, or feather 
game, is what lends the greatest charm to field 
sports and angling. If the uncertainty were re- 
moved from the chase; if the skill of the fish 
or bird or beast and the natural beauty of the 
wild scenery in the ways of our pursuit were 
done away with and the mere game and its 
death alone remained to make up the “‘ sport,’ 
angling would soon become more of a trade 
than the gentle art that it is. And the same 
may be said of the sport with rifle and shot- 
gun. We want to shoot and kill and possess 
game, but there is much more to be considered 
than these two features before our sport with 
the gun is considered complete. In search of 
game with either rod or gun we seek the forest, 
the field and the stream more for the beauties of 
wild nature, the exhilaration to mind and body 
in the walking we do, the pure air we breathe 
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and in the pleasurable excitement in the un- 
certainty of the resuits in our pursuit. ’Tis the 
game and the chase in all its grandeur in game 
land combined that we most love—not alone the 
slaughter of the subjects. 

CHAS. BARKER BRADFORD, 


* 
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BEFORE THE WIND. 


THERE has been plenty of fine sport afloat for 
yachtsmen since Decoration Day, and there are 
racing and cruising galore yet to come before 
sails are unbent in October. OvurTING’s predic- 
tion that June would not furnish the sort of 
breezes necessary to give satisfactory racing 
*results came true, for the New York Club’s race, 
which is supposed to be the biggest event in 
June, proved a miserable drifting match, with 
only ten boats entered and not a schooner 
among them. Light breezes greeted the 
Atlantic Club and also the Corinthians in their 
annual events, and the only large club that 
could boast a steady breeze was the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian at their special race. But 
no matter what the weather was, that bonny 
little cutter A/inerva walked away with the 
prizes. Her rivals used to say that she was a 
lucky boat, that the wind favored her, and so 
on, but when under perfectly equal conditions 
of wind and tide she beat a classmate sixteen 
minutes over a twenty-five mile course at the last 
Seawanhaka race that settled the lucky story 
for all time. She had outsailed them pure and 
simple, and her owner ‘thinks she can do so at 
any and all times. But even the Afinerva will 
be beaten by some boat in her own class. It is 
only a question of time, for she cannot win 
always, and a great many yachtsmen who have 
seen Mr. Morgan’s new forty footer, the J/oc- 
casin, say that she’s the one that will do it. 
Then there’s the Chisfa, Commodore Newbury 
Lawton’s solid forty. She sailed very close to 
the Afinerva when they came together, and the 
slippery Zzris, too, which Designer Gardner says 
can defeatthe Scotch cutter if she is given a 
good square chance. 

While talking about forties we musn’t forget 
Boston and the Adams boys’ Gossoon. She is 
expect to give a good account of herself, being 
agood deal like-the Minerva in some of her lines, 
and it goes without saying that two such thorough 
racing men as her owners will get all the speed 
out of her that a fine model, a fine suit of sails 
and good handling are sure todevelop. Sothat 
the A/inerva may not have so much of a walk- 
over during the balance of the season. 

Next in line come the big seventies, 7itania, 
Katrina and Shamrock. When compared with 
the old seventies Gracie, Fanny and Bedouin, 
they are really big, powerful boats, and since 
the Shamrock and Katrina have been altered 
it’s still an open question which of these 
three is the fastest all-around boat. That mag- 
nificent spectacle, the squadron cruise of the 
New York Yacht Club, which has become so 
justly popular of late years through the liberal 
efforts and management of Commodore Gerry 
and such sterling men as S. Nicholson Kane, 
will give the seventies a chance to try their 
speed in the Goelet cup and other events, and 
some match races which I hear are to come off 
later will probably decide the question for 18go. 


This year’s cruise—at least the Newport end 
of it—ought to be doubly interesting to yachts- 
men and the public alike, for the British men- 
of-war, including the big Bellerophon, are to 
come down from Halifax and rendezvous at 
Newport during the yachts’ squadron cruise. 
Captain Drury, the dapper young commander 
of the Bellerophon, was the commodore’s guest 
on board the Zéctra at the club’s June race, and 
who knows but what the commodore may have 
entered into a conspiracy with Captain Drury to 
have the good-looking young officers of Her Maj- 
esty’s Navy brought south to see what pretty 
girls there are at Newport and Narragansett, 
and to see how fast New York yachts can sail 
with or without a breeze. Be thatas it may, the 
cruise of 1890 promises to be a memorable one 
for its fine fleet of ancient and modern yachts, 
its exciting races and its social pleasures. 

Another old club that has come to front nobly 
since last season is the Atlantic, of Bay Ridge. 
With a rapidly-increasing membership, which 
includes the owners of 150 _ representative 
yachts, a brand new club house, with all the 
modern improvements, a snug basin and a first- 
class anchorage, they hold out better induce- 
ments to yachtsmen than perhaps any other 
local club, and it is gratifying to see this old 
club on the high road to the success which al- 
ways should have been theirs. Under the guid- 
ance of its able young commodore, Lawton, the 
annual cruise has been a greater success than 
ever, and the outlook for the Atlantic in 1891 is 
certainly a very bright one. 

New Rochelle yachtsmen made a good move 
when they elected John G. Prague commodore. 
The club needed a tonic, and Prague has ad- 
ministered a good big dose of the right sort of 
medicine. New members and shekels began to 
pour in handsomely soon after his election, and 
the good work still goes merrily on. The Larch- 
mont Club, better than ever this season, up- 
holds its standard of a live sporting and social 
institution. The Riverside, Brooklyn and Pa- 
vonia clubs are also making a reputation for 
wideawake racing. 

Down East, the Massachusetts Yacht Club, 
formerly the Dorchester, has been booming 
things generally. The Corinthian, of Marble- 
head; the Beverly, South Boston and Hull 
clubs are all prospering, as they deserve to do. 

James C. SUMMERS. 
ae 


CANOEING. 


THE demand for new canoes this year has 
been unprecedented. The builders could hardly 
keep even with orders and sales, and every 
second-hand canoe in even fair condition had 
from one to five men after it. The life of acanoe 
is from ten to thirty years, according to the care 
taken of it. It is quite safe to say that not a 
hundred canoes built since 1871, when canoeing 
was introduced here, have passed out of exist- 
ence. Some are lost every year, and others are 
damaged by accident past all hope of repair. 
All the others find takers whenever offered for 
sale. This only goes to show that the popularity 
of the sport is increasing at a great rate, and we 
may consider even now that canoeing here is 
yet in its infancy. The improvements in build, 


fittings and rig have often been noted in these 
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columns, and the end is not yet. The racing 
boats of this year have proved themselves su- 
perior to anything before produced, and yet the 
most marked improvement has been in the cut 
and rigging of the sails. 

The racing canoes now are brought to a much 
finer degree of finish than formerly. The var- 
nish is rubbed down toa polish with crude oil 
and powdered pumice stone so that the wet sur- 
face is as smooth as a piano top and has a soft, 
oily feeling that reduces skin friction to the 
minimum, The lap streak has entirely depart- 
ed from racing boats, and only the different 
methods of building ‘‘ smooth skins” are now 
employed. The canoes are also much safer 
than ever before, every good racing craft hav- 
ing two large water-tight bulkheads, one fore 
and the other aft, so that a capsize and the fill- 
ing of the cockpit do not even prevent a man 
from continuing a race and even coming in a 
winner, as Butler did at the Eastern Division 
A. C. A. meet in June. The perfection of de- 
tails also tends to equalize chances, and the 
races are much closer in consequence. 

The paddling races between ‘‘club fours”’ 
have been popular events for years at the Eng- 
lish regattas. This event was put on the 1889 
A. C. A. programme and called out two open 
Canadian canoes in which the single blade was 
used by each man. The club fours in England 
paddle with the double blade and use long 
decked canoes, 20 feet or over. These canoes 
are ordered by the clubs in pairs, so that races 
can be paddled at the club regattas. The pres- 
ent A. C. A. regatta committee have limited 
club four canoes to the regular racing limits of 
other canoes, viz., 16 feet by 30 inches. It will 
be in order, after the experiences of the com- 
ing meet, to bring up this subject and properly 
define a club four canoe, so that interest may be 
added to the races in future. Sixteen feet is 
absurdly short for a canoe in which four men are 
to paddle, and no fine exhibition of speed can 
be made in such a boat. It is destined to be a 
popular raceif properly managed, as club rivalry 
is getting to be very keen. 

The paddling trophy also needs attention to 
make it a good test event. The rules as they 
stand are not clear and the fleet allowed to con- 
test for it is too large to result in fine sport or 
an interesting race. 

Canoe sailing, racing and designing have stir- 
red up small boat owners all over the country 
to the fact that a much higher development is 
possible, and whule regions are working over 
the improvement of their boats in consequence. 
If a canoeist with any experience should study 
up the fast points of a St. Lawrence skiff, for ex- 
ample, and build a model boat after his ideas, 
rig it properly and sail it as canoes are sailed 
in races, he would open the eyes of the oldest 
skiff sailor on the St. Lawrence by the speed he 
could attain. This is true of other localities also, 
and small boat owners are but beginning to 
awake to the fact. C. Bowyer Vaux. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


LAWN TENNIS in this country isin its ‘‘ teens,’ 


if its players are not, and ever since the for- 
mation of the National Association the decline 
of the game has been predicted, and the possi- 
bility of its being supplanted has been plausi- 
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bly suggested. Indeed the successive victories 
of Sears, Dwight and others of the elect, called 
‘‘cracks,” seemed to point to a limitation of 
the sphere of those interested in the game; but 
the remarkable success during the last two 
years of younger players and the general im- 
provement in play throughout the country have 
banished all doubts as to the permanency of 
tennis among our athletic sports. 

While this status of the game may have been 
predicated, still last year a practical difficulty 
hindered the progress of the game to some ex- 
tent. The season of 1889, while brilliant in 
many respects, experienced unfortunate weath- 
er. Not only practice games but tournaments 
were affected by the continued rain. Yet even 
with these drawbacks the Newport tournamente 
(thanks in\part to the English contestants) proved 
the most successful that has ever taken place. 

This year the spring practice has been unin- 
terrupted, and we have every reason to expect 
a brilliant and exciting series of skillful bat- 
tlings for tennis honors. The early spring 
playing of tennis in the South has been very 
general since the St. Augustine tournament, 
which may be considered to have been the pre- 
lude. 

The grounds of the Bachelors’ Club and the 
Columbia Athletic Club in Washington were 
in use long before our Northern courts were 
available. In the West we hear of greatly 
increased interest in the sport. The inaugura- 
tion of the Western championship in doubles is 
likely toadd interest to doubles playing both 
in East and West, especially if a champion 
double team from the West should meet the win- 
ning team of the Staten Island championship 
tournament this year at Newport. 

Never before has so much tennis playing been 
done during the month of May. The weather 
has been propitious. Clubs were opened early, 
and many athletic organizations have either en- 
larged their facilities for tennis or introduced 
the game for the first time among their pas- 
times. The Berkeley Athletic Club is a leading 
instance. The efforts of this organization to 
advance the tennis interests were fully reward- 
ed by success at their recent tournament. The 
New York Lawn Tennis Club has enlarged its 
grounds advantageously, and the New York 
Athletic, the Crescent Athletic and the Marine 
and Field clubs are instances where the game 
is gaining a deserved prominence. 

The season has opened gloriously, and we 
have little doubt but that its ending will be suc- 
cessful. F, A. KELLOGG, 
x 


THE AMATEUR CAMERA, 


THERE has been an unusual activity in photo- 
graphic circles, even for the regular outing sea- 
son, during the past month. The monument to 
Daguerre, which will be unveiled at Washing- 
ton during the convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, has excited a good deal 
of interest in photography among the general 
public. The movement has been fostered by the 
leading photographic journals of the country, 
and the public press helped it by printing illus- 
trations of the design and various articles on 
Daguerre and the process which he discovered. 
The entire sum necessary to pay for the monu- 
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ment has not yet been raised, but the subscrip- 
tions continue to come in, and there will be no 
doubt about the unveiling at the time an- 
nounced. 

The National Annual Convention of the Pho- 
tographers of America will be held this year, 
August 12 to 15 inclusive, at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington. All the space set apart 
for the exhibition of the photographic manufac- 
turers’ and dealers’ goods has been applied for, 
so that a second hall has been required. Secre- 
tary D. Rad Coover, of Iowa City, writes that 
nearly all of the spaces in the Annex Hall have 
already been rented, and that everything points 
to a most prospe.ous convention this year. It 
will be the eleventh annual gathering of the 
Photographers’ Association of America. 

The new tariff bill, which was commented 
upon in our June editorial, has passed the 
House of Representatives, and will very likely 
become a law; but in response to the almost 
unanimous appeal of photographers, the pro- 
posed increase of duty on imported albumen 
paper was reconsidered, and the bill was re- 
ported with the duty the same as heretofore. It 
is needless to say that American photographers 
were gratified to learn that their interests had 
not been disregarded. As albumen paper is a 
photographer’s raw material, it should be al- 
lowed to come in free ; but we cannot expect too 
much at one time, and half a loaf is better than 
none at all. 

Interest in the subject of color photography 
has not died out, though the announcement 
from abroad that the ‘‘ secret’’ had at last actu- 
ally been discovered has not been justified by 
the facts. There turns out to be about as much 
truth in the announcement as we prophesied in 
a recent editorial. Verecz has done no more 
than Becquerell accomplished as early as 1848, 
and we cannot understand why so trusted an 
authority as Dr. Joseph Maria Eder should 
lend his name to the pretentious claims of the 
Transylvanian experimenter. 

From India comes word of something that is 
really new in photography. Colonel Water- 
house, Assistant Surveyor General of the Indian 
Empire, announced some experiments with 
guaiacol, a colorless, oily liquid, with a rather 
pungent smell, and writes that though at pres- 
ent he does not think it likely to supplant fer- 
rous oxalate, pyrogallol or other recognized and 
well-tried developers, at the same time as a 
liquid developing agent it is useful for travelers 
in place of the more readily decomposable dry 
developers and may prove very useful to pho- 
tographers. As an entirely new developer it is 
certainly interesting. 

J Traill Taylor, editor of the British Journal 
of Photography, writes amusingly to the London 
Photographic Association on the ethics of pho- 
tography and photographers. He answers the 
question often confidently asked by photog- 
raphers, ‘*Can the camera lie,’’ by explaining 
the numerous ways in which a photograph can 
be made very decidedly to deceive. He speaks 
of photographing a large lump of coal placed on 
a cloth-covered table, with a few miniature 
shrubs and trees around its base, on so large a 
scale that the picture is made to do duty asa 
scene in the Rocky Mountains; of selecting a 
point of view for a landscape in such a way 
that, by the use of a short focus lens, a duck 
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pond in the foreground becomes a large lake in 
the photograph, and shrubs and trees six feet in 
height might almost rival the giants in the 
Mariposa Grove, in California. He then takes 
up the subject of retouching, and recounts the 
sins for which photographers must answer. 
But are photographers to blame, after all, for 
the deceit practiced by them? Do not most sit- 
ters expect and require a portrait which flatters 
them ? 

The best portrait photography, from an artis- 
tic point of view at least, is now being made by 
amateurs. They have no one to please but 
themselves, and with plenty of leisure and 
money can cultivate the art of portrait making 
under circumstances which are impossible for 
most professionals. Many amateurs have fitted 
up regular studios in which to photograph their 
friends. Among this number are several ladies, 
Miss Catherine Weed Barnes has a separate 
building near her residence in Albany, N. Y., 
constructed especially for her photographic 
work. Her backgrounds were painted by Sea- 
vey, and she has a ‘‘battery’’ of fifteen len es. 
Miss Marquand and Miss Slade, of his city, 
have turned out portrait work that would be 
creditable to any professional photographer. 

Mr. S. W. Carey, Jr., an expert amateur, has 
constructed for himself, at Montclair, N. J., a 
studio building, with side and top light, in 
which to make portraits and carry on his photo- 
graphic experiments. Photography becomes a 
more serious occupation with amateurs as time 
goes on. Taken up at first often as merely a 
pastime, it soon becomes a scientific and art 
study worthy the expenditure of unlimited time 
and wealth. Thus it is that the greatest ad- 
vances in photography have been and are being 
made byamateurs. They are doing good work, 
and are entitled to recognition among scientific 
workers and art students the world over, and to 
the profound gratitude of all professional pho- 
tographers, W. I. LincoLn Apams. 


* 
* * 


THE CAMERA FOR WOMEN. 


WomeEN seem, naturally and sensibly enough, 
to have adopted amateur photography as their 
chosen method of combining recreation, some 
study and less exercise to produce charming 
effects on a film or plate, and some very good 
work has been the result of ‘‘ feminine photog- 
raphy,’ if one can so call it. Mrs. Thomas 
Platt carries her enthusiasm so far that, for lack 
of more picturesque subjects, she has taken snap 
shots at the quaintly-dressed, wondering Ger- 
mans, Italians, Hungarians and Swedes that 
just now crowd into the Barge Office from the 
foreign vessels, and in St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco many ladies are reckoned as valuable 
members in the clubs of amateur photog- 
raphe s. ‘‘ But,’’ complain men, ‘‘women are 
too fond of the rapid process of snap shoot- 
ing and pressing the button while someone else 
does the rest; that is well enough for the merest 
amusement, or is serviceable in emergencies, 
but the good cause of photography is very 
little advanced when our women members 
scarcely know the rudiments of the beautiful 
science they so ardently admire. 

‘* Then, too, they perhaps unwittingly lose the 
greater half of the true pleasures of the art by 










































































posing and picturesque bits. 


throwing the real work requiring delicacy, cal- 
culation and discrimination into the hands of 
some professional, who develops the film or 
plate and mounts the successful prints on hand- 
some cards. Few enough women there are who 
have the making of a print under their eyes and 
hands from the time they set the tripod till the 
stamp is laid on the card margin. 

““Anyone who can afford photography as an 
amusement can afford to rig up one room as a 
laboratory, and there be content to work at pic- 
tures, experimenting and testing, as the artist 
does before his canvas for colors. Here a wo- 
man will find enough to keep hands and brain 
busy for hours; for the first time she begins to 
see into the realms of chemistry and to satisfy 
herself on certain points, to solve knotty ques- 
tions or attempt some timid experiment; she 
dips further into the noble science and soon 
learns that she is in every sense an artist.”’ 

These kindly critics admitted the fact of the 
feminine adaptability to the art. Woman’s 
hands hold delicately, yet firmly, and for some 
yet unexplained reason she is most careful and 
unerring in her use of the chemicals and has a 
natural artistic instinct for the choice and posing 
of subjects. Out into the country the camera 
takes its votaries on the errand of collection, 
and like flocks of hungry artists they prowl 
about the city suburbs, ever chasing the elusive 
subject, and their talk runs largely on blue 
prints, silver prints, over-exposures, correct 
The American 
woman abroad scarcely moves without her 
faithful snap shooter, and where under or- 
dinary circumstances she would find a carriage 
absolutely indispensable the camera commands 
a walk, and more and more each year she is di- 
viding with her English sister a reputation for 
footing it through Europe. 

Why would it not be a good idea to start a 
camera club on a new and gypsy plan? Let a 
party of congenial women, united in their en- 
thusiasm for photography, lead for a season the 
itinerant life. Here, about New York city, are 
the opportunity and vicinity for a trial of the 
proposition. Slip away from the city’s noise 
and rout for a day or two, and go on photo- 
graphing tours afoot. Inthe spring, summer and 
autumn the roads about New York are beyond 
compare lovely and pleasant to tread. There 
are within a radius of twenty-five miles of this 
big town innumerable charming nooks, lanes, 
quaint folk and queer bits of architectural sub- 
jects that the inhabitants thereof, intelligent 
people though they be, wot not of what they are 
losing or what they do not believe can exist in 
America. Give the photographing and tramp- 
ing scheme a chance, taking the out-of-door life 
freely, easily, as it comes, and though you are 
women you are in your own country, w here the 
sex is given ali the honor and encouragement 
it could wish. MARGARET BISLAND. 


* 
* % 
ATHLETICS. 


THE past decade in the history of the growth 
of sports and pastimesamong American youths 
has shown very conclusively the value and im- 
portance of outdoor athletic games in promoting 
the health and vigor of our young people. The 
benefit thus derived will be conspicuously shown 
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in the next decade, by which time the physical 
strength and the manly characteristics devel- 
oped among Americans through the medium of 
athletic games will have been plainly mani- 
fested. WhenI contrast the young men of our 
existing baseball, cricket, lacrosse and football 
clubs, and our bicyclists and rowers of the pres- 
ent period, all of whom have grown up to man- 
hood within the past fifteen or twenty years, 
with the young men of the time when I was a 
Brooklyn boy, the improvement in the general 
physique of American youths becomes remark- 
able. In 1858—before the war of the rebellion be- 
gan its school of physical training—the great ma- 
jority of our young men were incapable of any 
such physical exertion and endurance as now 
characterize our American youths. Nearly all the 
field games then in vogue—thirty years ago 
this year—were exemplified by resident British- 
ers, who each season would meet to engage in 
cricket matches or in Scottish and Irish athletic 
games, while the Germans would have their 
Turners’ gymnastic festival. 

The now national game of baseball at that 
time was only indulged in by a number of ac- 
tive adults, the now popular and manly ath- 
letic sports of lacrosse, football, bicycling, &c., 
being practically unknown to American youth. 
The result of this neglect of physical recreation 
was ridicule at the hands of our sport-loving 
English cousins at our folly in neglecting 
proper training of the body at the expense of an 
overdoing of mental culture, with the result of 
a costly sacrifice at the altar of the ‘‘ almighty 
dollar.” All this is changed now, and we are 
beginning to rival even the English youths in 
all the manly sports which have built up the 
manhood and courage of the English. In the 
old time the race for the dollars in the business 
arena was the only race American youths cared 
to enter. What a change has since ‘‘come 
o’er the spirit of their dreams!” Just glance at 
the thousands upon thousands of names enrolled 
on the booksof our existing athletic, bicycle, base- 
ball, football, lacrosse, cricket, tennis and other 
like clubs which foster manly sports and pas- 
times! Look at the college youths of Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton, and contrast their physique 
with the weaklings of twenty years ago, and the 
change which has taken place will be at once 
plainly apparent! Look at the physique of our 
public-school boys of the period and contrast 
them with the boys of even a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and the change will be apparent even 
there! And yet there are parents who foolish- 
ly think that having their boys members of 
clubs organized for physical recreation is but 
a waste of valuable time which might be de- 
voted entirely to business, to office work, to 
clerical duties, and to all the other duties lead- 
ing tothe goal of riches, as if the almighty dol- 
lar was the only prize to be struggled for ina 
young man’s life. in. «. 


* 
* * 






THE NEW YORK TANDEM CLUB 


Years before the first tandem club was formed 
in England a number of Americans had imported 
English-built carts, broken their trotters to the 
single traces and treated the New York small 
boy to a sight calculated to astonish and delight 
him, 


E. N. Dickerson, Sr., Burton Mansfield 
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EDITOR'S OPEN WINDOW. 


and C, A. Baudonine were the first to pierce the 
crust of conservatism holding sway in New York 
and call down upon their heads some scorn and 
a deal of ridicule by the driving of tandems. But 
perseverance, strengthened by a consciousness 
of well doing. conquers in thelongrun. Brown, 
Jones and Robinson appeared in their white- 
chapels and did more or less tandem tooling. 
Each one bragged of the superiority of his rig and 
his abilities until Messrs. Sherman, McCandless 
and Mansfield felt the time was ripe for a club to 
be founded on much the same rules as those gov- 
erning the English association, which, if anyone 
will look into, will not be found hard to abide by 
even to the letter. 

So in October of 1884 the New York Tandem 
Club was formed with Frederick Sherman, G. 
F. McCandless, Edw. H. Wales, W. Bayard 
Cutting, E. Berry Wall, E. H. Myres, Frederic 
Neilson, Burton Mansfield, C. A. Baudonine, 
E. N. Dickerson, Jr., and A. M. Dodge, a re- 
doubtable eleven charter members, who took 
the first drive from the Casino to Jerome Park, 
where they pledged their faith in the virtues of 
tandem driving in something stronger than 
water and topped off the affair by a sumptuous 
feast. The original officers were Frederick Sher- 
man, president ; G. F. McCandless, vice-presi- 
dent, and Edw. H. Wales as secretary and 
treasurer. After the death of Mr. Sherman 
Mr. McCandless was elected president and 
served for a year, when he went to Europe, 
where, at Baden-Baden, his present home, his 
famous tandem team attracts as much attention 
as was-in earlier years excited in New York, 
The first parade took place in the autumn of 
1884. . 

Numerous recruits were adced to the original 
eleven, and in the spring of ’89 the club was en- 
tirely reorganized upon a new and firmer basis. 
C. A. Baudouine, Chas. Pfizer and Burton 
Mansfield. were leaders in the good work of 
reformation, and on April 3 E. N. Dickerson 
was elected president, C. A. Baudonine vice- 
president, and Burton Mansfield secretary and 
treasurer. These energetic and enthusiastic 
souls worked with a will, and the result was 
that an unusually long line of whitechapels, 
frisky leaders, steady-going wheelers, with out- 
wardly-composed whips on the box, ‘went 
away’’ down the park drives and out to historic 
Jerome, where the dinner, the toasts, speeches 
and good resolutions were as hearty and as soul 
stirring as of yore. 

On May 10 of the present year of grace, at 
II:25 A. M., the interested fashionables and 
curious idlers who had been waiting in the 
gounds or lounging on the balconies of the 
Casino were gratified by the sight of ten as 
smart turnouts in line before the door as one 
could find in a year’s journey. At 11:30 ten 
leaders drew their traces taut, ten wheelers 
followed their lead, there was a waving of hand. 
kerchiefs, a mild tooting of horns, a well-bred 
series of exclamations and away went the Tan- 
dem Club on their annual parade. 

President Baudonine, who has _ succeeded 
[. N. Dickerson as president, was in the lead, 
and Vice-President Pfizer brought up the rear. 
On the drive out the club had the broad roads 
in the park pretty much to themselves, and 
luckily for some of the drivers stray vehicles 
gave the procession a wide berth. The horses, 
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however, soon settled down to their work and 
a delightful drive of abouteleven miles through 
Lenox avenue over Macomb’s Dam Bridge to 
Jerome Park was done in a trifle under an hour 
and a half. After a jolly luncheon the mem- 
bers were put to all their skill on the homeward 
journey. The boulevards were crowded with 
trotters and those abominations of the whip, 
the buggies, not to mention innumerable smart 
equipages of upper tendom. 

But the stout luncheon had put nerve into 
the faintest heart and ginger into every thong, 
and be it said to the credit of the club that the 
entire party, among whom were numbered 
several novices with comparatively green 
horses, reached home in safety without mis- 
haps or the aid of a mounted ‘“‘bobby.” The 
tandems of Messrs. Baudonine, Tailer and 
Pfizer were especially well turned out and 
handled, while Messrs. Beard, Bronson, 
Schultz, Wells, Watson, O’Donohue and Car- 
men were in fine form and did themselves and 
the club credit by their showy rigs and horses 
that were well under control and admirably 
handled. Thirty-two members are enrolled on 
the club’s books, and if this steady increase 
keeps pace with the growing interest outsiders 
feel in the prosperity of the organization one 
can reasonably predict a noble future for the 
tandemites, 


* 
# x 
KENNEL. 


THE article on the setter which appeared in 
OuTING for February seems to have gained very 
general approval, complimentary notices having 
appeared in both English and American sport- 
ing papers. In kennel affairs some discordant 
notes are expected, and in this instance one 
gentleman is bold enough to attack one or two 
statements. The letters of Dr. J. Whitaker 
which have appeared in the weeklies regarding 
the origin of Rhoebe must have convinced all 
that the assertion made by Mr. Edwin Morris in 
his article was well founded, and in future it 
will not be necessary to go into pedigrees in 
order to convince breeders that they have Gor- 
don setter blood in their kennels of Laveracks, 
Llewellyn, or English setters. On ‘reference to 
the tabulated records of the winners at the field 
trials it will be found that a very large majority 
of the dogs that have distinguished themselves 
have been of black, white and tan color, and 
were their pedigrees gone into in all probabil- 
ity itwould be found that these old-fashioned 
marks may be taken as indication of the judi- 
cious mating which Mr. Morris spoke of. Surely 
these facts will encourage and stimulate breeders 
and the admirers of the black-and-tan (Gordon) 
setters, and do something to dispel the ideas of 
many who have joined their faith to the names 
of Laverack and Llewellyn. 

The article referred to has greatly interested 
breeders of Irish setters. The Rev. Robert 
O'Callaghan has written a complimentary let- 
ter regarding it, and we now find the Irish Set- 
ter Club of America, after three years of inac- 
tivity, has adopted a new constitution, elected 
fresh officers and is now exhibiting signs of 
unusual vigor, so that in the near future we 
may reasonably expect to hear good accounts 
of this breed at the field trials. BRONX. 














MASQUERADING., 


AT what varied masquerading, 
Gay parading 
Nature plays ! 
A bridal veil her fair cheek brushing, 
Acts she first a tender, blushing 
Maiden’s ways. 
But the people say: “ Take warning ! 
See the light the hills adorning ; 
Dawn is here—it is the morning 
Brings the haze.” 


In a moment, changing lightly, 

Fair and brightly 
Gleams a smile. 

The veil is gone ; Columbia’s maiden, 

Frank and free, with charms full laden, 
Stands the while. 

But each foolish, stirring mortal 

Says : “ The day has passed the portal 

Of the East, and rest is o’er till 
Shades beguile.”’ 


Soon, while still her smile is beaming, 
Fainter gleaming 
Sweetly there, 
A sefiorita she is playing, 
Swift a dark mantilla laying 
O’er her hair. 
And the mortals, little knowing, 
Say : “ The dusk is deeper growing ; 
Still the afterglow is showing 
Soft and fair.” 


Then with dusky garments sweeping, 

Safely keeping 
Her from sight, 

She moves a stately Oriental ; 

Just her eyes gleam out a gentle 
Starry light. 

And they feel a presence holy, 

All the mortals, and they slowly 

Fold their hands and whisper lowly, 
“Tt is night.” 





BEssiE HENDRICKS. 


























Mr. H. W. Siocum, 
lished book on ‘* Lawn 
has settled for all time authoritatively the his- 
tory of the introduction of lawn tennis into the 
United States, and on this subject, as well as on 
the early championships, it will be the ‘‘ Domes- 
day’’ book of the sport—an unchallenged re- 


22-. in his recently-pub- 
ennis in Our Country,”’ 


pository of contemporary facts. Its immediate 
present value is in its practical, clear-headed ad- 
vice and instruction on all points connected with 
the game, from the selection of a site for a 
court to dealing with the last fad in scoring. It 
is a great advantage to have the advice of so 
thoroughly experienced a man as Mr. Slocum ; 
it is still better when that advice is sorted and 
arranged methodically and worded clearly. In- 
deed in some points, notably on the making of 
the courts, Mr. Slocum does more than tender 
advice; he anticipates all the lines of argu- 
ment which are likely to arise from the existing 
circumstances or likely to be invented by the 
perversity of human nature, and either clears 
them away or leaves them with the modicum of 
weight to which their intrinsic value entitles 
them. 

His description of the methods by which all 
the best players have accomplished these great 
results is made clearer from the exactness of the 
language of the text and from the accompany- 
ing illustrations than even ordinary ocular 
demonstration could convey. The rapidity of 
the stroke eludes the senses, but the lens has 
caught the flying movement, and anyone who 
has already mastered the elements of play can, 
with these as a guide, at once practice the 
methods. 

There is one point we are gratified to notice, 
because it is one which OuTING has all along 
maintained—that lawn tennis has a claim sec- 
ond only, if second, to its physical advantages 
in the mental training it enforces on the play- 
ers. The one condition of success Mr. Slocum 
lays down is thorough determination, aided by 
cool self control, close observation, patience and 
a rapid and simultaneous joining of thought 
and action. Not a bad stock in trade for the 
youth of either sex to begin life with, though 
only culled from the sometimes despised field of 
sport and pastime. [A.G. Spalding & Brothers. ] 


Were E. S. Van Zile’s method equal to his 
conception ‘‘The Magnetic Man and Other 
Stories’’ would be more worthy of deliberative 
perusal and serious criticism. The leap he pur- 
poses to take is over the dark chasm of the 
purely imaginative fiction, a noble trial of 
strength for which every careless, mediocre 
writer confidently believes himself prepared and 
in which he necessarily fails. Mr. Van Zile, 
possessed of ability and some grace, following 
in the track of his predecessors,has vaulted high 
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into the air, but fallen far short of even a hand's 
grasp on the opposite shore of success and 
flounders ignominiously below the mark on 
which he had evidently set his eyes and hopes. 
[F. F. Lovell & Co., New York.] 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, of Boston, writes LL.B. 
after her name, and asa member of the Boston 
bar and Portia Club is better known in her own 
town as Lawyer Robinson; therefore her last 
book, ‘‘ The Law of Husband and Wife,” com- 
mands something more than passing attention. 
From the statutes of each State and Territory 
she has carefully culled every important point 
touching upon the legal obligations of the matri- 
monial union. These are condensed into short 
abstracts written out in clear, comprehensible 
English that any woman may read understand- 
ingly. The book is especially designed for wo- 
men ignorant of the laws regulating the most 
important of all social relations in which they 
play a leading part. But few comparisons 
are drawn; no opinions are advanced ; there- 
fore the ‘‘Law of Husband and Wife’’ may 
stand as an admirable text book for mature 
women desirous of acquainting themselves be- 
forehand of the conditions weighing in the scale 
of marriage. [Lee & Shepard, Boston.] 


IT is a positive delight to handle such an excel- 
lently well-bound book as ‘‘G.W. P.’s’’ ‘‘Ameri- 
can Whist,’’ just from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The flexible leather covers, 
pleasantly free from gilt lettering, leave a sweet 
odor in the hands, and the crisp linen leaves with 
wide margins call forth the admiration of the 
book lover. The reading matter is flowing and 
easy, and though ‘‘G. W. P.”’ set out with the in- 
tention of compiling a text book, he, or she, has 
interlarded the whole with interesting touches 
on the game’s history in the United States. 


Frank H. Howe’s ‘Ocular Delusion’’ is a 
nice story to be read while traveling, and the 
stories following the title narrative are readable, 
with no attempt at effort marring the easy run 
of words. [Frank F. Lovell & Co., New York.] 


‘*THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN,”’ as pictured 
by Elizabeth Karr, is an ornamental, graceful 
figure in any bridle path, a gentle mistress of 
the beautiful, well-conditioned horse she mounts 
and awoman who understands and appreciates 
the almost human nature of her favorite animal. 
All women can read with profit and pleasure the 
simple, kindly maxims and course of conduct 
she lays down for one who wishes to become a 
finished equestrienne, and who also desires that 
the horse one rides shall always maintain his 
good temper, his good looks and pace and a 
warm place for one in his faithful heart. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 





Tramp: ‘‘Madam, have you anything for 
me this morning ?’’ 

HovuseEwIFreE: ‘* We've a little something in the 
barrel; but I’m afraid it’s as heavy as lead.” 

Tramp (smiling): ‘‘I think I can digest it, 
madam. Where is the barrel ?’’ 

HovusEwIFE: ‘‘ Hitched to the gun.’”’—Puck., 


Brown: ‘‘I did not see you atthe ball game.” 

Jones (who is a lapidary): ‘‘No, my business 
is to cut the diamond.’’—JSoston Budget, 

OrFIceE Boy (to editor of the Eaglebird): ‘A 
policeman was in here just now and subscribed 
for a year.,”’ 

Epiror: ‘‘That’s good! 
suppose ?’’ 

OFFICE Boy: ‘‘No, sir. He said we'd have to 
give him club rates.’’— Light. 


He paid full rate, I 


Mamma: ‘‘Johnny, what is a year?”’ 

Jounny: ‘‘ Three hundred and sixty-five days.’ 

Mamma: ‘‘ What is a day?’”’ 

Jounny: ‘‘ Twenty-four hours—and an hour's 
sixty minutes—and a minute is sixty seconds,” 

Mamma: ‘‘ What is an instant?”’ 

Jounny: ‘‘An instant? An instant’s a hole 
in the ground.” 

Mamma: “A hole in the ground? 
do you make that out?”’ 

Jounny: ‘‘My book says ‘the dog fell down 
in an instant.’”’ 


Why, how 


THE coat-tail flirtation is th2 latest. <A 
wrinkled coat tail, bearing dusty toe marks, 
means, ‘‘I have spoken to your father.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


GOODFELLOW (nearing Jollyfellow’s house 
very late at night after a ‘‘time’’ at the club): 
‘*T shay, Jollyfellow, zh: there. There’s bur- 
glar getting into your house by zhe window.” 

JOLLYFELLOW: ‘‘ Sho he is. Shay, wait a 
(hic) wait little. My wife ’ll zhink he’s me, 
and (hic) she'll half kill him.”—New York 
Weekly. 


=> 





AT one of those public eating houses where 
female waiters are employed, a gentleman one 
day found a fireman’s coat button in his ragofit. 
In reply to his demand for an explanatio., the 
nymph in attendance remark:d: 

‘*Que voulez-vous, monsieur? You don’t ex- 
pect to have acomplete uniform for one franc 
seventy-five centimes ?’’—Gi/ Bias. 


Mr. TwownristT (entering small town): ‘‘ Do 
you know the population of this place ?” 

MIDDLE-AGEDEST INHABITANT: ‘‘Not all of 
’em, boss, but I've got a right smart lot of 
acquaintances.’’—Puck. 


MIsTREss (appealingly): ‘‘ Both going? What 
is the matter ?”’ 

Fair SERVITOR No. 1: ‘‘Yes’m. Pleas’m, the 
pianny’s in that bad tune that me young man 
refuses to sing a note.”’ 

FaiR SERVITOR No. 2: ‘An’ the curtains in 
me room is blue, which never goes well with me 
complexion,’’—Pittsburgh Bulletin. 


“‘Is it a crime to be a woman ?”’ cried the 
oratoress. 
‘*No; only a Miss demeanor,.’’—Puck, 


‘* BARNUM runs tremendous risks.’ 

‘*Why so?” 

‘* Every time he reads his biography he.takes 
his life in his hands.’’—Figaro. 


Mrs, JAYSMITH: ‘‘What are you reading, 
Lou ?”’ 

Miss JAYSMITH : ‘‘ Pope’s poems, ma.”’ 

Mrs. JAYSMITH: ‘‘Are they poems of the 
present pope, or the last.—/udge. 


SERVANT : ‘‘ There’s a gentleman downstairs, 
ma’am.”’ 

MISTRESS : 

SERVANT: 
chimbly.”’ 

Mistress: ‘‘Then show him up the chim- 
ney.’’—Chatter. 


‘* Show him up to the parlor.”’ 
““But he has come to clean the 
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Tuis department of OutinG is specially devoted to para- 
— of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of Our- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘ The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


Outing Weekly Tennis Record will be mailed 
free of charge to subscribers of OuTING who 
will write for it to the OuTING Publishing Com- 
pany, 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AT the annual meeting of the Montreal 
Camera Club held recently, the following per- 
sons were elected officers: President, Alex. 
Henderson ; vice-president, J. B. Abbott-; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Chas. F. Dawson; committee, 
Messrs. F. R. Redpath, A. Holden, Geo. Not- 
man, F. M. Cole, Geo. R. Lightall. 


THE officers of the St. Louis Camera Club are: 
E. M. Bain, president; J. A. Howard, secre- 
tary; J. F. Weston, J. C. Achterman, W. H. 
Wilcox, executive committee. 


A MICHIGAN man says he has discovered the 
secret of taking photographs in colors. 


THREE members of the Photographic Society 
‘of Philadelphia won prizes at the recent Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibition at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. C. R. Pancoast won the silver medal 
in the amateur competition for the best archi- 
tectural work, his exhibit including an interior 
of the Moti Musjid at Agra, and two views of 
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the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883. RobertS. Red- 
field won an extra silver medal in the genre 
class with his ‘‘ Victuals and Drink,’’ and the 
silver medal for the best set of lantern slides, in 
both cases in competition with some of the best 
professionals in England. John G. Bullock was 
awarded an extra bronze medal in the land- 
scape competition for three views, ‘‘ Moosehead 
Lake from Kineo,” ‘‘On the Wawassett,’’ and 
‘*Birch Trees at Kineo.” 


At a regular meeting of the Washington 
Chemical Society, held recently, Dr. Thomas 
Taylor, of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, exhibited a new flash light intended 
to take the place of several kinds which have of 
late proved highly dangerous in practice. The 
composition of Dr. Taylor’s new flash light con- 
sists largely of charcoal made from the silky 
down of the milkweed, a form of carbon which 
he prefers to all others, because of its freedom 
from ash, 


ATHLETICS. 
FIXTURES. 


Aug. 2—Titan Athletic Club, open amateur meeting. 

Aug. 4--Sir Charles Napier 4 Sons of St. George, 
open amateur games, at Trenton, N. J 

Aug. 9--St. George Athletic Club, summer games, 

Aug. 16—Yonkers Athletic Club, summer games, *‘ 
_ Aug. 23—American Athletic Club, open amateur meet- 
ing. 
_ Aug. 30—New Jersey Athletic Club, open amateur meet- 
ing. 


THE 100-yards competition for the ladies’ day 
trophy cup was held at Travers Island June 17, 
and was won by T. J. Lee, with J. Bissell sec- 
ond and F. W. Robinson third; time, 10 2-5s. 


THE faculty of Princeton College have decided 
that hereafter no special student will be allowed 
to play on any athletic team representing the 
college until he has been in college two terms 
or one year, 


RoserT U. WARD, champion half-mile runner, 
is dead. 


AT the games of the Missouri Athletic Club, 
held at St. Louis, June 22, the club records were 
broken by Wieneke in a pole vault of Io ft. 33 
in.; by D. Leahy in throwing 56-pound weight 
24 ft. 10 in.; and P. Skillman running the mile 
in 4m. 37s. 


THE following persons were recently ap- 
pointed officers of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Physical Education at Bos- 
ton: President, Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Cam- 
bridge; vice-presidents, J. Gardner Smith, M.D., 
of New York; Caroline C, Ladd, of Bryn Mawr 
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College ; E. M. Hartwell, M. D., of Johns Hop- 
kins University; secretary, E, Hitchcock, 
M. D., Cornell ; treasurer, Dr. William S. An- 


derson, of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn ; 
council—Dr. William Blaikie, of New York; 
Dr. Hall, of Haverford College, and Luther Gu- 
lick, M. D., of Springfield, Mass. The associa- 
tion favors athletics, but does not encourage 
people to become athletes. It believes in build- 
ing up the body by athletics, and when it is suf- 
ficiently buiit to stop. 


THE events at the annual games of the Pas- 
time Athletic Club at St. Louis, Mo., were: 

100-yards handicap—First heat—John Owen, 
Jr., Detroit (scratch), 1; time, Io 1-5s. Second 
heat—L. C. Metcalfe, Pastimes (7 yds.), 1; time, 
1os. Third heat—Charles McLure Clark, Pas- 
times (8 yds.), 1; time, 10 1-5s. Fourth heat— 
L. D. Cabanne, Pastimes (4 yds.), 1; time, 


1o 2-5s. Fifth heat—F, T. Ducharme, Detroit 
(3% yds.), 1; time, 10 2-5s. Final heat—Met- 
calfe, 1; Ducharme, 2; time, 9 4-5s. 


Putting the 16-pound shot—Paul Weiss, Cen- 
tral Turners (1 foot), 1; distance, 37 ft. 614 in.; 
William Bellison, Olympics (scratch), 2; 36 ft. 
1¥ in. 

Mile walk—W. C. Clingen, U. A. C., Chi- 
cago (scratch), 1; H. A. Hentrichs, M. A. A. C. 
(40 yds.), 2; time, 7m. 26 2-5s. 


120-yards hurdle race—H. Wieneke, M. A.A. C. ° 


(6 yds.), 1; F. T. Ducharme, Detroit A. C., De- 
troit, 2; time, 16 I-5s. 

440-yards run—John Owen, Jr., Detroit A. 
C., Detroit (scratch), 1; F. W. Bruington, 
Pastimes (8 yds.), 2; time, 53 2-5s. 

Mile run—Will Cregg, D. A. C., Detroit 
(scratch), 1; Eugene Hunn, M. A. A. C., 2; 
time, 4m. 58 2-5s. 

100-yards novice—First heat—Charles McL. 
Clark, Pastimes, and P. H. Hartmann, Olym- 
pics, dead heat; time, 10 4-5s. Second heat— 
S. J. Rothschild, Pastimes, 1; F. Jurka, Olym- 
pics, 2; time, Ir 2-5s. Final heat—Clark, 1 
Hartmann, 2; time, 10 4-5s: 

Running broad jump—C. S. Reber, Pastimes, 
(scratch), 1; distance, 22 ft.; L. C. Metcalfe, 
Pastimes (2 ft.), 2. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—William Kel- 
ler, Olympic (1 foot) ; distance, 81 ft. 5 in.; Paul 
Weiss, Central Turners (scratch), 2. 

230-yards dash—First heat—Hellmich (16 
yds.), 1; John Owen, Jr., Detroit (scratch), 2; 
time, 23s. Second heat—L. C. Metcalfe, Pas- 
times (15 yds.),1; A. J. Hellmich, Olympics 
4 yds.), 2; time, 23 4-5s. Final heat—Dead 
heat between Metcalfe and A. J. and George 
Hellmich ; time, 23s. Run off—A. J. Hellmich, 
1; George Hellmich, 2; time, 23 1-5s. 

880 yards—Will Gregg, Detroit (scratch), 1 ; 
W. T. Nolan, Pastimes, 2; time, 2m. 6 2-5s, 

220-yards hurdle—First heat—F. T. Du- 
charme, Detroit (scratch), 1; L. D. Cabanne, 
Pastimes (6 yds.), 2. Second heat—B. F. Clegg, 
Pastimes (16 yds.), 1; W. F. Nolan, Pastimes, 
2. Final heat—Ducharme, 1; Cabanne, 2; 
time, 27 2-5s. 

Running — jump—R. B. Hutchinson, Pas- 
times (6 in.), 1; distance, 7o in.; F. T. Du- 
charme, Detroit, 2 ; 65 in. 


AT the last meeting of the board of governors 
of the Chicago Athletic Association it was de- 
cided to ascertain its probable membership be- 


fore proceeding further in securing a lot and 
building aclub house. The association has been 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois, and has 
elected the following board of governors: Pres- 
ident, Charles L. Hutchinson; vice-president, 
Norman B. Ream ; treasurer, Joseph T. Bowen ; 
secretary, Roland C, Nickerson ; Joseph Adams, 
Owen F. Aldis, W. Vernon Booth, Henry Ives 
Cobb, H. P. Crane, N. K. Fairbank, William 
H. Hubbard, B. B. Lamb, Milton C, Lightner, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Eugene S. Pike, Warren 
M. Salisbury, Charles Schwartz, A. G. Spalding, 
Hobart C. Taylor, and P. E. Stanley. 


Darby, the great English jumper, recently 
beat Parker and Short, at Dudley, England, ina 
three-cornered match. He won five jumps, 
without weights, 61 ft. 5% in.; one jump, with 
weights, 14 ft. 2 in.; high jump, over bar, 5 ft. 
2 in.; one jump, without weights, 12 ft. 134 in. 
This last jump becomes the world’s record. 


THE Bank Clerks’ Athletic Association has 
leased the University grounds at Thirty-seventh 
and Spruce streets, Philadelphia, from June 15 
to September 15. The association has also 
obtained control of the old Belmont cricket 
grounds at Forty-eighth street and Baltimore 
avenue. After bank hours the clerks find recre- 
ation at ball, cricket, tennis and other athletic 
sports. F. S. Giger, who is employed at the 


’ First National Bank, is at the head of the organ- 


ization. 


HARVARD has won the first games for the new 
cup. The total points were: Harvard, 4 first 
prizes, 3 seconds and 6 thirds, a total of 32 
points; Yale, 3% firsts, 4% seconds and 3 
thirds ; total, 29% points; Princeton, 3 firsts, 
4 seconds and 1 third; total, 24; Columbia, 
2% firsts, 3% seconds; total, 19% points ; Am- 
herst, 2 firsts, 2 seconds ; total, 12. 


W. Downes, of the New York Athletic Club, 
lowered the world’s record in Boston, July 9, 
for 440 yards, made on the same track July 2, 
1886, by, Wendell Baker, who recorded 47%s.; 
Downes’ time was 47 2-5s. He also broke the 
world’s record for 400 yards in 43s., the former 
records being H.C. Lindall in England, 43 2-5s., 
made June 29, 1889, and the American reco:d 
of 455%s., made by L. E. Myers in New York, 
June 3, 1882. 


Summary of games of the Newsdealers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Brooklyn July 4: Mile run—S. 
L. Freeth, Prospect Harriers, 1; O. E. Paynter, 
Brooklyn Lacrosse team, 2; R. Herald, N. A. 
C., 3; time, 5m. 21%s. Half-mile run (for 
newsboys)—Toby Nathan, 1; J. Follmer, 2; S. 
Silesbee, 3; time, 3m. tos. Hop, step and 
jump—S. Armstrong, 1, 37 ft.; W. J. Davis, 2. 
Half-mile race—S. T. Freeth, 1; O. E, Paynter, 
2. Half-mile run (for employees of Washing- 
ton Park)—M. Toothill won. Ladies’ race, two 
laps—Mary Farrell, 1; Lizzie Wood, 2. Mile 
walk—O. E. Paynter, 1; H. E. Smith, 2; S. T.., 
Freeth, 3. 250-yards dash—W. D. Daines, 1; 
T. Rafferty, 2. 2-mile run—S. T. Freeth, 1; 
T. Rafferty, 2; Corporal Morris, 3. 


Games of the New Jersey Athletic Club at 
Bergen Point, ra 4: t00-yards run— First 


heat—Won by F. C. Puffer (4% yds.); E. Ras- 
cover (4% yds.), 2; N. Linicus, Jr. (2 yds.), 3 
time, 10 3-5s- Second heat—Won by M. P. 
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Halpin (2% yds.) ; E. W. Hepper (3% yds.), 2; 
E. E. Barnes (2% yds.), 3; time, 103-5s. Third 
heat — Won by B. G. Woodruff (7 yds.) ; S. E. 
Corbett (3% yds.), 2; W. Wade (4 yds.), 3; 
time, 10 4-5s. Final heat— Won by Halpin; 
Puffer second and Woodruff third; time, 
10 2-5. 

880-yards run — Won by Ernest Hjertsberg 
(scratch) ; H. A. Thompson (40 yds.), 2; W. C. 
Trewin (45 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 6s. 

Mile walk — Won by Herman Hijertsberg 
(20s.); J. Keating (scratch), 2; H. A. Haver 
(40s.), 3; time, 7m. 31 4-5s- 

440-yards run, for the championship of the club 
—Won by E. E. Barnes; Frank Clark, 2; S. E. 
Corbett, 3; time, 55 4-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race—Won by A. A. Zimmer- 
man (scratch); S. B. Bowman (scratch), 2; H. 
Fuller (200 yds.), 3; time, 6m. 6 4-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Won by G. B. Wood- 
ruff (14 yds.); F. C. Puffer (1 yd.), 2; M. P. 
Halpin (8 yds.), 3; time, 26 3-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by F. R. Farring- 
ton (4 in.), 5 ft. 6 in.; F. M. Edwards (2 in.), 2, 
5 ft. 4in.; F. F. Sliney (2 in.), 3, 5 ft. 2 in. 

Potato race—Won by B. G. Woodruff; E. 
Rascover second, and W. A. Wade third ; time, 
50 I-5s. 

Three-legged race—Won by E. Hepper and 
E. Rascover; F. C. Puffer and E. Hjertsberg 
second and F, Sliney and E. Barnes third ; 
time 20 2-5s. 


Tue Eastern championship meeting of the 
Amateur Athletic Union came off at Staten Island 
June 28.. T. I. Lee, N. Y. A. C., won the 100 
yards; time, 104%s. 220-yards race — W. C. 
Downes, N. Y. A. C.; time, 23s. Quarter mile— 
W.C. Downes; time, 51 2-5s. Half mile—W. C. 
Dohm, N. Y. A. C.; time. 2m. I 1-5s, 2-mile 
bicycle race — W. Windle,w. 0.; time, 6m. 2-5s. 
Mile walk —C. L. Nicholl, Manhattan A. C.; 
time, 7m. 5 4-5s. 3-mile race — W. McCarthy. 
120-yards hurdle race—G. Schwegler, N.Y. A. 
C.; time, 173/s. 220-yards hurdle race —G. 
Schwegler ; time, 27s. Running high jump—J. 
E. Morse, Boston A. C.; 5 ft. 113 in. Running 
broad jump—E. E. Ramsdell ; 22 ft.6 in. Put- 
ting 16-pound weight—G. Gray; 44 ft. 3% in. 
Throwing 16-pound hammer—C, A. J. Queck- 
berner, Staten I. A. C.; 125 ft.6 in. Throwing 
56-pound weight—C. A. J. Queckberner ; 31 ft. 


2% in. 


SumMaRY of games at New Dorp, S. I., June 
29: Potato race, 60 yards, won by William Hil- 
debrandt; three-legged race, 50 yards, won by 
William Hildebrandt and J. Siebers; sack race, 
50 feet, won by Otto Buss ; 2-mile walk, won by 
William Hildebrandt; too-yard dash, won by 
William Hildebrandt; egg race, 50 feet, won by 
Mr. Levy. 


A NEW athletic club has been organized at 
Williamsburgh, WY. Y., to be known as the 
Brooklyn Athletic Club. The temporary quar- 
ters of the organization are at 304 Bedford ave- 
nue. The club’s officers are : Daniel McGonigle, 
president ; D. Kennedy, vice-president ; John J. 
Sheehan, recording secretary ; George Hibbard, 
financial secretary ; William Flaherty, captain, 
and A.C. Vosceller, lieutenant. 


THE Sylvia Athletic Club, of Jersey City 
Heights, held its third race of a series, which 


will run through the whole season, recently. 
The event was the quarter-mile run of the se- 
ries and was held at the Jersey City Driving 
Park. C. Pressler (10 yds.) finished first, J. 
Corr (30 yds.) second, and B. Adams (17 yds.) 
third. 

THE Kearney Rover Football Club, of East 
Newark, N. J., has elected the following officers : 
President, Samuel Grady ; vice-president, Rob- 
ert Swithemby ; secretary, Thomas B. Hood; 
treasurer, James McCloskey; captain, John 
Swithemby; vice-captain, A. Palliser; repre- 
sentative to the American Association, Thomas 
B. Hood. The club has secured Cosmopolitan 
Park, and will make it one of the finest sport- 
ing grounds in the State. 


THE Eintracht Bowling Club has been organ- 
ized in Newark with the following officers: 
President, W. T. Neimann ; vice-president, Dr. 
Charles F. Kreamer ; secretary, William Roe- 
mer, Jr.; treasurer, A. Achtelstter; captain, 
William J. Schmauder. 


SuMMARIES of New York Athletic Club events 
at Travers Island, N. Y., July 1: 100-yards run— 
Won by Percy M. Burrill, with H. E. Billings 
second and T. I. Lee third; time, 10 I-5s. 

200-yards run—Won by W. C. Downes, with 
H. E. Billings second and George Schwegler 
third ; time, 23 2-5s. 

THE Scottish-American Athletic Club games 
were held at Jersey City on July 4. In an ex- 
citing 3-mile race M. Bent won; time, 16m. 
35 3-5s. C. Marks won the mile handicap run ; 
time, 4m. 34 3-5s.; and George C. Logan the 
mile walk in 7m. 31 2-5s. 

THE Sixty-ninth Regiment, N.G. S.N.Y., held 
its annual games and picnic on July 4. The 
mile ‘‘ go-as-you-please,’’ in heavy marching 
order, was won by R. Chadsey in 6m. 


AT the games of the National Athletic Club at 
Long Island City on July 4, George R. Gray beat 
the world’s record in putting the 16-pound shot 
by aninch, sending it 46 ft. 1 in. 


THE Riverside Athletic Club, of Newark, 
N. J., did not hold its summer games on July 
12, but will hold them in the fall, at which time 
handsome prizes will be given the competitors, 
A gold medal has been offered by the Morton 
brothers for the first athlete to capture a 440- 
yards race three times. It has been won twice 
by William Bolton, twice by Edward Pierson and 
once by Benjamin Van Cleve. The first and 
second medals offered by E. J. Sonn for general 
all-around competition were won on July 4 by 
William Bolton and C, C. Williams respectively. 
Clarence E. Le Massena has offered a silver cup 
to the athlete making the most points this year. 


THE weekly all-round championship games of 
the West End Athletic Club, July 12, resulted as 
follows: 50-yards dash, T. Monaghan ; 
throwing 56-pound weight, James McClelland ; 
mile run, James McClelland. 


Stx members of the Northfield Athletic Club, 
of Erastina, Staten Island, held a handicap 
road run of 2% miles, July 15. G. Shot- 
well (1%m.), 1; S. Burbank (scratch), 2; W. 
Doyle (1%m.), 3; T. Lannahan (1%m.), 4; W. 
Corson (2m.), 5, and W. Trader, 6. The win- 
ner’s time was I2m, 4os.; the scratch man’s 
time, IIm. 40s, 
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THE 5-mile running race between John W. 
English and George W. Sparling, two well- 
known athletes, took place July 12 at the Fish- 
kill Athletic Grounds. The men ran for a gold 
medal and the championship of the Hudson 
River Valley. English won in 29m. 39s. 


At New Haven, Conn., on November 6, 1889, 
the Yale Athletic Association revived the old- 
fashioned hare and hounds club, which has not 
been in existence for the past two years. Their 
first run was very interesting. Pettee,’87, and 
Lane, ’88, were the hares, and twenty-one of the 
other students filled the roll of hounds and fol- 
lowed them in their course. Phelps, ’87, was the 
first hound in and won the first prize, a silver 
medal. Goodwin, ’89, won the sprinter’s prize, 
which was also a silver medal. The course was 
9 miles in length and the hares had ten minutes’ 
Start. 


BICYCLING. 
FIXTURES, 


Aug. 2-12—White Mountain Tour. 

Aug. 4—Sons of St. George games at Trenton, N. J. 

Aug. 6—so-mile road race at Richfield Springs, i S 

Aug. 16—Tournament of St. Louis Track Association. 

Aug. 17—Massachusetts’ Wheelmen’s tour from Boston 
to Niagara Falls. 

Aug. 20-25—Tour from Detroit to Niagara Falls. 

Aug. 23—Races of Wheelmen’s City League, at Rochester, 
ah 


Aug. 28-29—Races at Buffalo, 
Aug. 
dence. 
Aug. 30—Meet of the Montreal Bicycle Club. 


30—Rhode Island W ceeded s tournament at Provi- 


THE St. Louis Bicycle Track Association held 
its annual spring meeting at St. Louis. Mile 
novice—O. L. Rule, 1; J. H. Wilson, 2; time, 
3m. 35%s. Half-mile open—L. D. Cabanne, 1; 
V. P. Ring, 2; time, Im. 30s. 2-mile handicap— 
W. H. Harding, 1; G. E.Troy, 2; time, 6m. 4os. 
Mile open safety—E. N. Sanders, 1; R. Milford, 
2; time, 3m. 39s. Half-mile hurdle—R. Pomer- 
ade, 1; A.G. Harding, 2; time, 3m. 15s. 3-mile 
lap—E. N. Sanders, 1; G . Troy, 2; time, 
12m, 10s, 2-mile safety handicap—R. Mulford, 
1; V. P. Ring, 2; time, 7m. 10s. Mile tandem— 
Won by E.N. Sanders and A. J. Harding; time, 
3m, 23s. The consolation race was won by A. 
L. Jordan. 


THE Nutmeg State Division spring meeting at 
New Haven, Conn., was a success. Charles L. 
Sage, of Hartford, won the mile novice race ; 
time, 3m. 7 2-5s. The 2-mile race between Yale 
and Harvard was won by Harvard, the men 
finishing as follows: W. B. Greenleaf, H. U. 
C. A.;. Philip Davis, H. U. C. A.; Thomas Bar- 


ron, H. U. C. A.; W. W. Ware, Y. A. A.; E. R. 
Lamson, Y. A. A.; R. Wade, Y. A. A.; time, 
6m. 27 I-5s. 


The mile safety championship resulted as 


follows: C. E. Larom, N. H. B. C.; time, 3m: 
g2-5s. G. A. Pickett, N. H. B. C.; time, 3m. 
11s. D. Shea, Hartford Wheel Club; time, 3m. 


II 2-5s. 

The mile handicap race for road wheels was 
won by A. G. Zimmerman, of the N. J. A. C.; 
time, 2m. 46 2-5s. Charles L. Sage, of Hart- 
ford, was second, and S. B. Bowman, of theN. J. 
A. C., third. The mile safety club champion- 
ship race was won by C. E. Larom, N. H. B. C.; 
time, 3m. 10 4-5s. W.C. Palmer, N. H. B.C., 


Aug. 25-27—L. A. W., annual “~ at Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
5 2 
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second ; time, 3m. 14s. L. E. Smith, N. H. B. 
C., third ; time, 3m. 14 3-5s. The 2-mile safety 
first district championship race was won by 
Hoyland Smith, N. B. B. C.; time, 6m. 28 3-5s. 
P. J. Berlow, of South Boston, Mass., second ; 
time, 6m. 28 4-5s. The mile open race was 
won by W. W. Windle, of Millbury, Mass.; 
time, 2m. 47 2-5s. E. C. Anthony, Dorchester 
B. C., second ; time, 2m. 48 1-5s. W.S. Camp- 
bell, Berkeley A. A., third. 

The mile safety open race was won by Hoy- 
land Smith; time, 2m. 59s. R. H. Davis, H. U. 
C. A. and N. i.e A. C., second; time, 3m. 2-5s. 
William Schumacher, Berkeley A. A., third. 
The mile bicycle first district championship race 
was won by W. W. Windle; time, 3m. 6 1-5s. E. 
C. Anthony, second; time. 3m. 7s. F. F. Ives, 
Meriden Wheel Club, third. The mile safety 


handicap was won by Hoyland Smith; time, 
2m. 46 2-5s. P. J. Berlow, second; time, 
2m. 48 3-5s. W. F. Gassler, N. F. B. C., third. 


The mile tandem safety first district champion- 
ship race was won by Hoyland Smith and P. J. 
Berlow ; time, 3m. 17 1-5s. G. A. Picket and 
H. C. Bacus, N. H. B. C., second; time, 3m. 


213¢s. W.R. Norman and W.C. Palmer, N. H. 
B. C., third. The mile consolation race was won 


by W. F. Murphy, K. C. W.; time, 3m. 5s. F. 
G. Brown, N.J. A. C., second ; time, 3m. 7 3-7s. 
Ludwig Forster, Hartford Wheel Club, third. 


Tue Albany Wheelmen have lately moved into 
new club quarters at 267 Lark street, one block 
from the park. Their present club rooms are 
furnished in an attractive manner, and the 
wheel house on Hudson avenue, half a block 
distant, is a very convenient storage for wheels. 
Several members contemplate joining in the 
run to the National League meet at Niagara 
Falls. The officers for the present year are: J. 
C. McClelland, president; A. G. Pettit, vice- 
president ; William B. Phipps, secretary ; C. J. 
Lathrop, treasurer; James Bradley, captain. 


THE 5-mile road race at Yonkers was won by 
C. P. Marsden in 21m. 7s. 


THE second and last /tem 5-mile road race for 
the championship of Philadelphia was won with 
ease by W. W. Taxis, A.C.S. N.. who now takes 
the cup as his personal and undisputed property. 
Time, 16m, 2 I-5s. 


THE 25-mile road race between the Arlington 
and Columbia bicycle clubs of Washington, 
June 28, was won by the Columbia Club, with 
Ig points to the Arlington’s 16. The four med- 
als offered for the first four men in were won by 
Robertson, A. B. C.; Blunt, C. B. C.; Bowen, 
A. B. C., and Balsch, C. B. C. 


THE fastest 5 miles ever ridden on the Berke- 
ley Oval track was accomplished by A. B. Rich 
recently, he doing the distance as follows: 1 
mile, 2m. 52s.; 2 miles, 5m. 47s.; 3 miles, 8m. 
48s.; 4 miles, 11m. 33s., and é miles, 14m. 47s. 


Messrs. Coleman, Block, Shaw, Sulton, 
Blanks, Brown, Pynchon, Shepard, Peabody, 
Beagel, Epenter, Morris, Green, Rolart and 
Anderson, who competed in the recent team 
road race at Denver, Col., have been expelled 
from the League of American Wheelmen and 
classed as profesionals. 


AT the Niagara Falls meet July 12: Mile bi- 
cycle (novices)—E. J. Miller, Niagara Falls, 1; 
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George Wood, Suspension Bridge, 2; Robert 
Owen, Niagara Falls, 3; time, 3m. 23 2-5s. 

Mile safety challenge race—W. F. Gassler, 
New York Athletic Club, 1; F. M. Brinker, 
Buffalo, 2; time, 2m. 55s. 

Mile bicycle | (scratch) —W. S. Campbell, N. Y. 
A. C., 1; W. D. Banker, N. Y. A. C., 2; time, 
3m. 23 I-5S. 

Mile —y race (scratch)—W. D. Pe cet 
N, ¥.-A. C23 W:. S. Gaasier, N; Y. A. C., 23 
time, 3m. ae. 

Half-mile —_— — W. S. Campbell, 
NM, Maa. BS C. Butler, Niagara Falls, 2 ; 
time, Im. 44 ar 

Half-mile safety (scratch)—F. M. Brinker, 
Buffalo, 1; W. D. Banker, N. Y. A. C., 2; 
time, Im. 25s. 

Quarter-mile bicycle (scratch)—W. S. Camp- 
gr N. ¥. A.C., 1 > W. D. Banker, N. Y. A. C., 

time, 36s. 

“ Quartef-mile safety (open)—W. F. ~—. 
N.Y. A.C., 1: W. BD: Banker, N. Y. A. C., 
time, 35 4-5s. 

Mile safety championship of Niagara Falls— 
W. S. Pierce, 1; George F. Diemer, 2; time, 
3m. 16s. 


THE Hudson County Wheelmen’s road races 
came off July 12 over the Millburn-Irvington 
course. Events: 

Mile straightaway, for novices—Starters, E. 
T. McLaughlin, J. L. Robertson, Jr., B. Van 
Buren and H. A. Benedict. McLaughlin came 
in firstin 3m. 4s., Robertson second and Benedict 
third. 

5-mile club championship—Starters, E. M. 
Smith, W. E. Aldridge, E. T. McLaughlin, Jr., 
and J. L. Robertson, Jr. McLaughlin came in 
first in Igm. 45s.; Smith second in Igm. 50s. 
and Eldridge in 20m. 

5-mile handicap—E. M. Smith and E. T. Mc- 
Laughlin, Jr. (scratch); E. J. Day and J. L. 
Robertson, Jr. (30s.), and J. M. Halloway and 
George McLaughlin (Im.), E. T. McLaughlin 
won in 18m. 4os.; George McLaughlin second, 
18m. 45s., and Day third, 18m. 45s. 


IN the race of the New York Bicycle Club, 
held on the Kingsbridge course, July 12, H. Van 
Buren created some surprise by winning in 
204m. 


ELLA TECKLENBURG, who is the only lady who 
has ever ridden from New York to Philadel- 
phia, climbed up Conshohocken Hill on July 12. 
The hill is one of the steepest grades near Phila- 
delphia, and not one in a hundred wheelmen 
can mount it. 


Wacner, of Oxford, rode 818 miles in June. 


ENGLISH put the European 20-miles profes- 
sional championship to his credit on June 14 at 
Leicester in rh. 5m. 49s., beating A. H. Robb 
by 2 yards. 

Cuas. B. NEILSON, of Chicago, rode 1,232 
miles in June, averaging 75 miles a day. 


AT the meeting of the Canadian Wheelmen’s 
Association, held at Ottawa, June 30, the cham- 


: 7 of the Dominion road race was won 


by D. Nasmith, of the Toronto B. C. The 
course was 12 miles and Nasmith’s time 48m. 


W. H. Stacey, of New York, arrived at Wash- 
ington on a bicycle June 20, having made the 
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trip from New York to Washington in two days 
and a half, the actual riding time being 27h. 
03m. for the 250 miles. 


At the Pennsylvania Division races, June 28, 
W. Hazelton, of the Century Wheelmen, won six 
firsts, and W. W. Taxis, of the Schuylkill Navy 
A. C., captured the mile championship of Phila- 
delphia. 


Dr. TURNER made two records on the tricycle 
at Paddington, England, June 18, which are - 
likely to stand some time before being broken— 
4miles in 11m. 18 4-5s. and 5 miles in 14m. 
27 3-5s. H. E. Laurie made some splendid rec- 
ords at the same meeting on a safety—3 miles 
in 8m. 12 4-5s.; 4 miles in 1om. 57 3-5S.; 6 miles 
in 16m. 30s.; 7 miles in Igim. 17 4-5s.; 8 miles 
in 22m. 2 I-5s.; 9 miles in 24m. 48 2-5s., and Io 
miles in 27m. 33 3-5s. These are world’s rec- 
ords, 


CANOEING. 


SumMARY of the Yonkers Canoe Club races: 
Senior and junior sailing races brought out 
Messrs. D. Goodsell, L. Simpson, Quick, Mas- 
ten, J. W. Simpson, C. Rossierre, Nadel, Kirk- 
wood, Palmer, Anderson, Vaux, Keeler, Sand- 
ford, Oxholme, Haviland and P. Rossierre. 
Race declared off. 

Paddling race, distance a quarter of mile 
straightaway, brought out W. D. Anderson, 
New York C. C., in Zeaser ; J. W. Simpson, in 
Minx; G. W. Reeves, in Alpha, E. Sandford, 
in kip Rap; W. R. Haviland, in Colette, and D. 
Goodsell, in Nesta, all of the Yonkers C. C. 
Anderson won. Reeves fouled Anderson and 
was declared out, Haviland getting second 
place. 

Tandem paddling race: Starters, J. W. Simp- 
son and Reeves in Jinx, Rockwell and Sand- 
ford in Rip Raf, Haviland and Kirkwood in 
Colette and Masten and Schuylerin Aha, The 
distance was the same as in the other paddling 
race. Won by Haviland and Kirkwood by a 
length ; Simpson and Reeves were second and 
Rockwell and Sandford third. 

Rockwell and Phillips, Haviland and Kirk- 
wood and Vaux and E, Sandford were the con- 
testants in the tournament race. Haviland and 
Kirkwood won. 


THE Western Canoe Association went into 
camp July 12, at Ballast Island, Lake Erie. 


THE Central Division, A. C. A., went into 
camp at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., on July 1. 


CRICKET. 


A CRICKET club has been started in Plainfield, 
N. J. It has selected the old Hoboken name, 
the St. George Cricket Club. The secretary 
is William Ahlgren, 20 West Front street, 
Plainfield, N. J 


AT a meeting of the Metropolitan District 
Cricket League a by-law was added which is 
—e important to all clubs concerned. This is 

‘‘All games for the League championship 
shall be scheduled to commence at 2 o'clock. 
At the expiration of half an hour from that time 
the umpire shall call play for the last time, and 
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the club not ready to start shall forfeit the 
game.”’ 


HARVARD has lost the deciding championship 
game with the University of Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania won by 79 runs and four wickets. 


On June 16 the Manhattan Club beat the 
Staten Island Club at Livingston ; the Bedford 
Club beat the New York Club at Prospect Park ; 
the Kings County Club beat the Paterson 
Club at Prospect Park ; the New Jersey Club 
beat the Trenton Club at Trenton, N. J. 


THE Metropolitan League Cricket Club, of 
New York, was beaten by the Belmont Club at 
Philadelphia, June 18, by 13 runs. 

A DRAWN match was played between the Aus- 
tralian Eleven and Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, on June 7. Australians—First innings, 
351. Cambridge—First innings, 189; second 
innings, 357. 

InN a match between Staffordshire and York- 
shire, on June 7, the former's first innings 
totaled 71, and the second innings 167. York- 
shire won by 137 runs and four wickets. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE beat the University of 
Pennsylvania recently, the score being: Haver- 
ford, first innings, 38; second innings, 72; 
Pennsylvania, first innings, 28 ; second innings, 
46, Haverford winning by 36 runs. 

CRICKET throughout New England is played 
more than ever before. The clubs are all well or- 
ganized, especially in and around Boston, where 
they have formed a league composed of six clubs, 
the Sommerville, Chelsea, Mystic, Cambridge, 
Hyde Park and Brockton, playing games ona 
regularly arranged schedule, which is proving 
quite a success. Thus far the Brockton club is 
leading. The Longwood club did not enter the 
league, as they were much too strong. They 
have games with the clubs of the league. The 
Longwoods have played a game against the Bos- 
ton Athletics, winning in the first innings by a 
score of 84 to 63. The principal scores for the 
* Longwoods were made by Mudie, Carpenter, 
Mansfield and Chambers; for the Athletics, 
George Wright, L. Houghton, Tyler and Caton. 
George Wright and Chambers showed up finely 
in the bowling department. 


AN interesting match between teams of. Der- 
byshire and Notts parsons took place June 26, 
at the Derby county ground, England, and af- 
ter a good contest victory rested with the Der- 
by representatives. Derbyshire made 174 and 
Notts 104. 

AN eleven of the New York Cricket Club 
played the New Jersey Athletic Club team on 
the grounds of the latter at Bergen Point, July 
12, when the visitors were victorious by 88 runs. 


In a two-days’ match the Toronto Cricket 
Club defeated an eleven from Manitoba and the 
Northwest by eight wickets, the scores being:: 
Toronto, first innings, 72 ; second, for two wick- 
ets, 102. Manitoba and Northwestteam: First 
innings, 90; second, 82. 

H. E. JAcKson leads in the competition for the 
Boyd cup with an average of 24% runs per 
wicket for 13 wickets. 

IN the game between the U.S. Club and the 
Canada Club, at Philadelphia, July 15, the U. 
S. Club won by an inning and 31 runs. 
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FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


A FISH and game protective association at San 
Diego, Cal., has been organized on a business 
basis, and offers $25 reward for the arrest and 
conviction of violators of the laws. 


THE summer woodcock season opened in July, 
and fair bags of this grand game bird have been 
reported. 


THE salt-water fishermen are happy. The 
weakfish, the striped bass, and the list of less 
sought after species are being taken in fair 
quantities. The September number of OUTING 
will review a hundred different localities. 


A Bay City, Mich., school teacher recently 
hooked and landed a 26-pound mascalonge. 
She was enjoying a boat ride with some friends 
on a little lake on a moonlight night and 
dropped in the water and dragged behind the 
boat—just for fun, she said—a luminous trolling 
spoon, 


Two salmon were killed in the River Severn, 
England, weighing over 50 pounds each, one 
54% and the other 52 pounds. 


Mucu interest is manifested in the Game 
and Fish Protective Association of Minnesota 
throughout the State. The object of the asso- 
ciation is not to form new laws, but to enforce 
those already on the statutes and to use its 
influence toward having a game warden and 
aids appointed by the State. The association 
started with thirty charter members, and there 
is every indication that the membership will 
reach large proportions, thus making it reason- 
ably sure that Minnesota will remain the para- 
dise for sportsmen and fishermen that it has 
been in the past. An effort will also be made 
to organize local clubs in all game and fish cen- 
tres where no clubs now exist, 


Mrs, A. M. SPRAGUE, a woman in her seventy- 
fourth year, recently caught seven brook trout 
in Hooker Brook, Sullivan County, N. Y 


Bruce MAGINNIs and Stephen Shoemaker, 
while fishing below Devarego Falls, in the 
Greene County Catskills, recently caught one 4- 
pound brook trout and two others that weighed 
2% and 2% pounds. 


THE Wyoming Valley Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion has been organized at Pittston, Pa., with 
these officers: President, E. B. Knight ; secre- 
tary, E. W. Campbell ; treasurer, E. H. William- 
son. 


THE St. Louis (Mo.) Hunting and Fishing 
Club has erected a new club house on its 
grounds on the St. Francis River. 


THE Inglewood Fish and Game Corporation, 
of Boston, has secured from the New Bruns- 
wick Government the fishery rights on the Mus- 
quash River and all its branches. 


GOLF. 


QuEBEC and Montreal are the only cities in 
Canada that have golf clubs, The handicap 
match for the Quebec and Montreal Challenge 
Trophy was played for June 7, and won by Mr. 
S. R. White with a score of 88, Mr. John Hamil- 
ton coming next with go. 
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LACROSSE. 


THE Torontos defeated the Montreals recently, 
First game—Torontos, 5m. Second game— 
Montreals, 53m. Third game—Torontos, 11m, 
Fourth game—Torontos, 44m. Fifth game— 
Montreals, 44m. 


THE first game of the lacrosse championship 
series was played at Montreal, Canada, on Sat- 
urday, June 14. The Montreals won, beating 
the Shamrocks by four to three games. 


THE Torontos defeated the famous Shamrocks 
of Montreal in a game of lacrosse at Toronto, 
Juue 28, by 5 to I. 


In the match Cornwall versus Ottawa, played 
June 21, the former team won three straight 
games. 


THE Union Club, of St. John, N. B., have 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Honorary president, C. N. Skinner, M. P.; 
president, G. Wetmore Merritt; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles E. O’Reilly ; secretary and treas- 
urer, H. H. Allingham; captain, A. H. Bell; 
executive committee, V. G. R. Vickers, A. H. 
Bell, George K. McLeod and Frederick Magee, 
together with the officers. They have now a 
total membership of seventy. Up to last year la- 
crosse was almost unknown in the Maritime 
Provinces. There was a club for a few years in 
Pictou, N.S., but they had no other club to com- 
pete with. Messrs. A. H. Bell and H. H. Al- 
lingham organized the Union Lacrosse Club last 
summer, and shortly afterward the Y. M. C. A. 
formed a club, followed by the Beaver Lacrosse 
Club, now making three teams in St. John 
alone. 


AT a match played July 1 at Ottawa, Canada, 
a home team defeated the Montreals by five 
games to two. 


THE Shamrocks, of Montreal, got badly 
beaten by the Torontos, at Toronto, June 29, 
only taking one game out of six. 


AN exciting lacrosse match was played on 
July 5, at Cornwall, Canada, between the Corn- 
wall and Torontoclubs, in which the home team 
was victorious by four goals to two, 


A‘LACROSSE match was played in Boston, July 
4, between a Boston and a South Boston team, 
in which the latter was victorious by six games 
out of eight. 


THE undefeated Cornwall lacrosse team 
added another victory to its list, July 12, by de- 
feating the Shamrocks, of Montreal, by five 
games to four, in a keenly-contested match at 
Cornwall, Ont. 


THE Quebec Lacrosse Club played the Sher- 
brooke Lacrosse Club in that city on June 2r. 
After two hours of hard play on both sides the 
latter team scored one game. This has been the 
hardest fought game of the season in the la- 
crosse line. 


THE Carillon Lacrosse team played the Que- 
becs on July 5, on the Thistle lacrosse grounds. 


’ The Quebeckers won by three straight games. 


THE Sarsfield Lacrosse Club challenge any 
other club to play a match in Quebec city, the 
proceeds to go to some charitable institution the 
winning team chooses, 
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POLO. 


THE Essex County Country Club had a fine 
week for their polo tournament. On the first 
day the Meadow Brooks scored 11 goals, to 9 
made by the Rockaways. Second day: Essex, 
13 goals, to 6 for Morristown. Third day: the 
Essex team beat the Country Club, of Westches- 
ter, Ir to 5. The finals came off on Saturday, 
June 28, when the Meadow Brooks defeated the 
Essex team, 14 to5. 


THE polo team of the Rockaway Hunt Club 
defeated the team of the Westchester Club by a 
score of seven goals to four, on the latter’s 
ground, July 12. The visitors conceded three 
goals to the home club. The only goal for West- 
chester was made by E.C. Potter. The winning 
men in the Rockaway team were A, C, Tower 
(5), J. S. Stevens and L. Franke, 


ROWING. 


FIXTURES, 


Aug. 6and 7—First regatta of the Middle States Regatta 
Association, at Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 9—Canadian Association of Amateur Oarsmen, 
annual regatta, at Lachine, ; 

Aug. 12 and 13—National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men, 


THE fourth annual regatta of the New Eng- 
land Amateur Association was held on Lake 
Quinsigamond, Mass., June 17. The canoe 
race was won by C. L. Libbey, with W. L. 
Berry second. T. Higgins won the 2-mile 
junior single-scull race in 14m. 24%s. The sin- 
gle-scull intermediate race was won by T. 
Keenan, of the Shawmuts,in 14m.19%s._ Will- 
iam Coffey won thesingle-scull race and George 
Freeth and J. Platt, Jr., of the Varuna Boat 
Club, of Brooklyn, won the double-scull race 
in 13m. 1%s. The Worcester Club won the 
four-oared working boat race, and the Brad- 
fords, of Boston, defeated the Atalantas, of New 
York, in the senior four-oared shell race. The 
Atalanta juniors took the four-oared shell race 
in 13m. 58s. The eight-oared shell race was 
won by the Bradfords over the 14-mile straight- 
away course in 8m. 47s. 


THE recent boat race between Harvey Smalley 
and Martin Canfield, on the Raritan River near 
Bound Brook, N. J., was a mile down the river 
from the bridge and back. Smalley was the 
favorite and won by 70 yards in 13m. The race 
was witnessed by several thousand people. 


A NEW boating club has been started on the 
Harlem River, New York, calied the St. Francis 
Xavier Club. It is composed of young men 
connected with the College of St. Francis Xavier, 
in West Sixteenth street, between Fifth and 
Sixth avenues. Its boat house will be just 
above the Atalanta’s house. 


At Boston Rowing Regatta, on Charles River, 
on July 4, the amateur eight-oared race was won 
by the Bradford Boat Club, beating the Cres- 
cent B. C. crew by fifteen lengths. Profes- 
sional single sculls, 2 miles—1, John Teemer ; 
2, James Ten Eyck. Won by two lengths. 
Local professional sculls—1, J. J. Casey; 2, 
W. F. Conley. Won by eight lengths. Ama- 
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teur junior single sculls—1, C. E. Wiggins, 
Riverside B. C.; 2, J. Rand, City Point R. A. 


ON July 8, Psotta, American, and Kennedy, 
English, rowed in one of the heats for the Dia- 
mond Sculls at Henley-on-Thames, England. 
The American was beaten. He stopped rowing 
when Kennedy’s oar lock got out of order and 
allowed the latter to catch up to him. Kennedy 
not only caught up to him but went right on 
and beat him four lengths. A portrait cf 
Psotta appeared in OuTinG of March, ’90._ The 
final heat in the race for the Diamond Sculls 
at the Henley Regatta, July 10, was won by 
Guy Nickalls, who thus secures the prize. 


THE war canoe Unk-ta-hee, Toronto C. C., and 
the Argonaut Rowing Club’s six-oared gig 
raced recently, and the canoe won after a hard 
fight by about 4 feet. 


THE Palisade Boat Club, of Yonkers, held its 
first heat of the first race of a series of handicap 
singles on July 12. Distance, 1 mile. The first 
heat was contested by E. Martin, Jr., Pearl 
(scratch); E. R. Holden, /Jo (10s.); E. P. Mof- 
fat, Zew (18s.). Moffat won ; Holden second. 


Epwarp HANLAN and George Hosmer gave an 
exhibition 3-mile race on the Bix Sioux River, 
July 4, the former finishing in the lead. 


Epwarp HANLAN defeated George Hosmer 
by half a length in a 3-mile shell race on the 
Big Sioux River, lowa, July 5, for a purse of 
$800, of which the winner got $5 0. At the 
start Hosmer led and kept it for nearly a mile, 
when Hanlan shot ahead and kept it to the 
finish. 


James A. TEN Eyck won the single-scull race 
for a purse at Haverhill, Mass., on July 3, row- 
ing the distance in 16m. 4os.; J. Joyce, second ; 
Casey, third. 


At Toronto’s Summer Carnival, July 2, J. J. 
Ryan, of the Toronto Rowing Club, was the 
winner of the senior single sculls, beating M. 
Shea, of the Don Rowing Club. Ryan, Robert- 
son, Smyth and Wright, of the Toronto R.C., 
won the senior fours, beating the Argonauts. 


THE Canadian oarsman W. J. O’Connor suf- 
fered another defeat from James Stansbury, of 
New South Wales, at Sydney, N.S. W., on June 
30. In the race rowed previously O’Connor 
claimed a foul, with the result that a second 
race was agreed upon. The course was 3 miles 
and 330 yards, forthe championship and $5,000. 
The Australian won by eight lengths. Time, 
22m. 59s. 


A crew of the Valencias, of Hoboken, con- 
sisting of F. Stursberg, W. Stursberg, C. and J. 
Raabe, and R. Rohlff ascoxswain, rowed around 
Manhattan Island recently in a four-oared barge, 
their actual rowing time being 54h. 


In the boat race rowed at New London, 
Conn., June 24, Cornell was first, Yale second, 
and Columbia third. Cornell won by three 
lengths. Distance, 2 miles. Time of winning 
crew, 11m. 10s. The Cornell eight was the 
lightest crew. Columbia had noless than five 
six-footers in their boat. 


CORNELL won her second race June 26, defeat- 
ing University of Pennsylvania, breaking the 


record for 3 miles by an eight-oared crew. 
Time—Cornell, 14m. 43s.; Pennsylvania, 15m. 2s. 


THE eight-oared race between the collegiate 
rivals, Yale and Harvard, took place at New 
London, Conn., June 27, and was won by the 
Yale crew. The losers were outrowed from 
start to finish. This is the eleventh victory for 
Yale. The time—Yale, 21m. 29s.; Harvard, 
21m. 40s. 


THE following are now settled-as the final ar- 
rangements for the National Regatta which will 
be held on the Thames at Putney on Monday 
and Tuesday, August 18 and 19, when the fol- 
lowing first prizes will be rowed for by water- 
men, landsmen, professionals and others of the 
United Kingdom : 


Non-coxswain, four oars, . . . . . .£100 
LY a a ee eee ee 
Scullers who have never sculled for £50 a 
ae ee ee ee eee 
Apprentices, under twenty-one years of 
age, on August 4, coat, badge, freedom, 5 
Heavy four oars, with coxswains, . . . 40 


THE eight-oared 3-mile race at Ithaca between 
the Cornell and Bowdoin crews, on June 18, 
was won by the Cornell crew. 


THE eight-oared and four-oared crews of the 
Wyanoke Boat Club, of New York, made their 
annual tour around Manhattan Island June 16. 
The following comprised the crews: Eight- 
oared barge—1, H. J. Collins; 2, Philip J. Mc- 
Laren ; 3, J. Fagan; 4, W. McCaffrey ; 5, R. J. 
Maher; 6, James Sheehan; 7, G. J. Hanlon; 
8, John Shannon; coxswain, Wm. Graham. 
Four-oared barge—1, F. W. Flood ; 2, T. Mc- 
Guire; 3, George Mayne; 4, Joseph Mayer; 
coxswain, Capt. JamesMcCutcheon. The four- 
oared crew won. 


YACHTING. 


FIXTURES 


Aug. 2..Beverly (Mass.) Club, regatta. 

Aug. 2..Monatiquot Club, second championship regatta. 
Aug. 2..Point St. Claire (P. Q.) Club, annual regatta. 
Aug. 2 =e. -Corinthian Navy, cruise. 

Aug. 3..Havana (Cuba) Club, fourth annual regatta. 
..West Lynn (Mass.) Club, second championship. 
..Great Head (Mass.) Club, second championship. 
..New York Club, cruise. 

.- Monatiquot Club, ladies’ day. 

.-Corinthian Club, at Marblehead, Mass. 
.-Monatiguot Club, third championship regatta. 
Aug. 9..Savin Hill (Mass.), regatta. 

Aug. 11 and 12..Corinthian Club (Marblehead), club race, 
Aug. 13..Hull (Mass.) Club, ladies’day. 

Aug. 13..Lake Yacht Racing Association, at Hamilton. 
Aug. 13..Pleon (Mass.) Club, club race. 

Aug. 14..Massachusetts Club, at Dorchester. 

Aug. 15 and 16..Lake Yacht Racing Association, at 


Aug. 16..Beverly (Mass.) Club, at Marblehead. 

Aug. 16..Sippican Club. 

Aug. 18..American Club, Newburyport, Mass., open re- 
gatta. 

Aug. 20..Hull (Mass.) Club, second championships, first 
and second classes. 

Aug. 20..Lake Yacht Racing Association, at Kingston. 

Aug. 22..Pleon (Mass.) Club, third championship race. 

Aug. 22. — (Mass.) Club, club race. 

Aug. 23..American Club, Newburyport,: Mass., second 
championship race. 

Aug. 23..Beverly (Mass.) Club, at Monument Beach. 

Aug. 23..Corinthian Navy, West Long Island Sound 
Squadron, ? 

Aug. 23..Great Head (Mass.) Club, sail off. 

—_ 23..Hull (Mass.) Club, second championships, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth classes. 
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Aug. 23..Lake Yacht Racing Association, at Oswego. 
Aug. 23.. Larchmont Club, oyster boat race. 
Aug. 23..Savin Hill (Mass.) Club, regatta. P . 

. 23.. West Lynn (Mass.) Club, third championship. 
Aug. 25 and 26..Corinthian Club (Marblehead), invitation 


ug. 26.. Lake Yacht Racing Association, at Rochester. 

Aug. 29..Savin Hill (Mass,) Club, moonlight sail. 

Aug. 30..Beverly (Mass ) Club, regatta, ; 

Aug. 30. ae Club, championship sail off. 

Aug. 30..Savin Hill (Mass.) Club, cruise. 

Aug. 30..Sippican Club regatta. 

THE naphtha launch regatta held off the Amer- 
ican Yacht Club House at Milton Point, on July 
5, was an interestingand pretty sight. Nineteen 
launches took part in the race, being divided into 
two classes, those over 26 feet water line and 
those under 26 feet. The start was made from 
opposite the club house, where a large and fash- 
ionable concourse of spectators had assembled. 
The steam yachts Oneida and Orienta accom- 
panied the race, and the representatives of the 
press were taken over the course by the presi- 
dent of the Gas Engine and Power Company. 
Mr. Clement Gould, in his own private and fast 
launch. A steam launch started with the naph- 
thas, and Mr. Gould offered to back his pets 
against the ‘‘steamer’’ for $5,000, an offer 
which the owner of the latter did well not to 
take up, as his boat was nowhere. Four prizes 
were given, two of $75 for the first in each class 
and two of $25 for the second. The course was 
about 8 nautical miles, a straight run with only 
one turn. The launches soon began to strag- 
gle, a small boat belonging to the company, but 
not entered in the race, running away from 
everything. The run home tothe steam yacht 
Viola, which was the winning post, was very 
close and exciting, Mr. O. P. Raynor’s Columbia 
coming in first, her time being th. 3m. 4s., and 
Mr. J. Keogh’s Aéeck second, in th. 5m. 5s., in the 
first class. In the second class Mr, Calvin R. 
Smith’s Sans Souci was first, time th. 11m, 33s., 
and Mr. Flint’s So So second, time th. 14m. 
A launch was placed at the disposal of the 
press to take the representatives to the regatta 
and home again, so that they had every oppor- 
tunity of noting the many advantages of naph- 
tha as a means of propulsion. The very small 
space occupied by the engine, the absence of 
disagreeable smells and the rapidity with which 
“firing up’’ can be done and the craft got un- 
der way are some of the more noticeable fea- 
tures, As tenders for yachts or making short 
trips nothing more desirable could be wished, 
and with the most ordinary care there is not 
the slightest danger of any accident. 


THE second yacht race of the Quebec Yacht 
Club took place on Monday, June 30, the con- 
test between two of the three yachts that en- 
tered being exceedingly close. The /ris dropped 
out of the race, but the time of the Bernadette, 
the winning yacht, and that of the Zid were 
respectively 4:08 and 3:37% before any time al- 
lowance was made. 

A YACHTING club has been organized at 
Adrian, Mich., for what sport can be got on 
one of the small inland lakes adjacent. The 
fleet consists principally of catboats of 25 feet 
and under and of canoes. This is a move in 
the right direction. Such clubs as these, as 
well as utilizing the advantages nature has 
placed at the disposal of its fortunate nearby 
residents, are the nurseries for a future genera- 
tion of skillful yachtsmen. 
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OnE of the most perfect little cruising yachts 
for the general lover of life on the water in 
small craft is the naphtha launch Rambler, 
built in January of this year, by the Gas Engine 
and Power Company, New York. For the use 
of yachting parties and in hunting and fishing 
excursions, a description of this little boat will 
clearly show its many advantages. 

The Rambler was built for Clement M. Biddle, 
of Philadelphia, and was especially intended for 
cruising purposes. Her maiden trip took place 
early this spring, when, with a large party of 
noted ladies and gentlemen on board, she made 
a most enjoyable cruise to Florida. 





RAMBLER. 


Its length over all is 53 feet; depth of 
hull, 4 feet 2 inches; beam, 8 feet 6 inches; 
draught, 3 feet 2 inches. Its frame is of oak, 
with keelson; its planking of cedar, and it is 
copper fastened. 

It has a 16 horse power naphtha motor, an 
air pump and chamber, arranged to blow 
whistle forward, a bilge pump on engine bulk- 
head and is lighted by electricity. The first 
compartment forward (pilot house) is made 
14 inches higher than main cabin, and is 
fitted with rounded glass sliding windows, a 
door opening ontoa forward deck and small win- 
dows in after end to permit steersman to look 
astern. The second and third compartments 
comprise staterooms arranged to accommodate 
four persons. The fourth compartment com- 
prises toilet on starboard side fitted with w. c., 
folding washstand, towel rack and _ mirror, 
with sliding window inclosed by sliding door ; 
port side sliding window furnished with dress- 
ing case with three drawers and two uprights, 
cabinets with shelves and hooks, doors for these 
cabinets being fitted with mirrors. The fifth 
compartment comprises galley furnished with 
refrigemator, dresser with space for storing 
cooking utensils and dishes on port side; star- 
board side dish pantry and linen press extend- 
ing to ceiling, brass-lined space for oil stove. 
The wood work is of polished mahogany, and 
there is a sliding door dividing each compart- 
ment. 


On June 23 the A/inerva won the Carroll cup, 
beating the Choctaw and Liris. The Minerva 
came in a long way ahead of the others, 


THE 50-mile race of the Junior Thames Yacht 
Club, of England, over the course between 
Southend and Harwich came off on June 7. 
The 7histle came in first in 5h. 8m. 23s.; Jverna 
second and Valkyrie third. Creole, 5h. 24m. IIs., 
came in sixth, but won the race on her time 
allowance, 


ON June 20 a match was sailed at the annual 
regatta of the New York Yacht Club, in which 
twelve yachts started in a very light wind. The 
feature of the race was the close finish between 
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the Xatrina and the Shamrock, in which the 
former came in two minutes ahead—the rest no- 
where. 


THE annual regatta was held at Boston July 
4, when the municipal race was sailed. The 
Shadow had an easy victory, the Shark second 
in the centreboards. The Momad won in the 
* keels,”* 


In a race for the North Shrewsbury challenge 
‘pennant, at Red Bank, N. J., July 2, Bayard 
Thayer's Aid won, beating the Zam o' Shanter 
3m. 4s. 


THE Dauntless Yacht Club, of Jersey City, 
elected the following officers recently without a 
dissenting vote: Commodore, John Flaherty ; 
vice-commodore, John Clark ; secretary, Frank 
Van Winkle; treasurer, W. Cordner; corre- 
sponding secretary, E. Peine ; sergeant-at-arms, 
Frederick Heins, and measurer, E. L. Jones. 


At the Corinthian Yacht Club regatta, June 
18, the yachts Clara, Choctaw, Kathleen and 
Nadine were successful in their classes. 


THE Oyster Bay Yacht Club sailed their an- 
nual regatta on July 4; 8-mile triangular course. 
First class—J. W. Beekman’s Mirth first, Jndo- 
lent second. Second class—A. P. Montant’s 
Nadjy first. Third class—Mr. Underhill’s M/a- 
rion first. 


THE North Shrewsbury River Yacht Club held 
their annual regatta at Red Bank, N. J., on July 4. 
First class—Fraser and Worthley’s Avon won. 
Second class — Clinton James’ Undine won. 
Third class—J. F. Smith’s Perseus won. 


‘THE Idlewild Yacht Club sailed a regatta on 
July 5; distance, 8 miles; winners, catboats 
Bennie B. and Anita and the sharpie A/ma. 


SEVEN oyster boats sailed for two prizes at 
Glen Cove, L. I., on July 4; distance, 15 miles. 
First prize, fine set of oyster rakes, was won by 
Augustus Lawson’s Jennie, and the second prize, 
a handsome burgee, was captured by the Cox 
brothers’ Lizzie C. on a time allowance from the 
Ripple. 

THE Bayswater Yacht Club held a regatta on 
Jamaica Bay, L. I., July 4, in which catboats 
were the competitors. In Class A the Zdith was 
the winner; in Class B, Bertha B.; in Class C, 
Edith No, 2, and in Class D, Maggie. 


At the Larchmont Yacht Club regatta on July 
4 the Scotch cutter AM/inerva beat the Anaconda, 
Liris, Choctaw and others, winning the Gould 
cup. The Geva/ia won in the schooner class. 


THE Eastern Yacht Club fleet, on their annual 
eastward cruise, arrived at Boothbay Harbor 
July 14 from Portland for anchorage. The 
schooner @none was leading the fleet, beating 
the schooner J/ayflower two minutes in the day’s 
run. The yachts reported a fine day’s sail, 
wind, weather and water being favorable. 


AT a recent meeting of the Ohio Yacht Club 
in Toledo the following members were elected: 
Elmer White, W. A. Eldridge, T. E. Morton, M. 
R. Dyer, Richard W. Clarke, Clement Carpen- 
ter, Curtis T. Johnson, Parks Hone, Almon 
Wheelock, Frank D. Brown, George B. Boon, 
M. C. Fogerty, Daniel C. Shaw, Charles A. 


Dresser, John J. Barker, A. R. Sisson, Charles 
H. Jones, Charles S. Ashley, T. J. McCarty, H. 
Clifford Lamb, Charles E. Fisher, William A. 
Mills, John F. Kumler, W. V. McMaken. A 
new club house is being built. 


THE East End Yachting Association of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has been formed, with Arthur Smith 
as commodore. 


THE New York Herald’s estimate of the value 
of yachts owned by the members of the one 
hundred clubs of the United States is $50,000,000. 
Forty-five years ago there was but one yacht 
club in this country. 


THE Bay View Yacht Club, of South Boston, 
held their first regatta June 17. The Meizad, 
Ileen, Tike and Hector were successful in their 
several classes. 


THE Scotch cutter Minerva won the Leland 
challenge cup, June 21, beating the crack forty 
footer Mariguita, 


THE second annual regatta of the Yonkers 
Corinthian Yacht Club came off June 21. The 
Bertha, Henry Gray and Columbia won in their 
classes, 


THE Corinthian Yacht Club, of Marblehead, 
held their thirty-eighth regatta, June 21, in a 
strong southwest breeze. The Gretchen, Saladin, 
Wanda and Wraith were the winners in each 
class. 


At the South Boston Yacht Club regatta on 
June 21 there was a strong southwest breeze. 
Bessie, Water Lily, Thelga, Mabel and Jester 
were the winners, 


THE Quincy Yacht Club held their first cham- 
pionship race on June 21. The A/udjekewis was 
the winner in the first class, Zartar in second 
and Flora Lee in third. 


THE Eastern Yachting Club Regatta, set down 
for July 10, at Marblehead, Mass., did not take 
place, all the yachts being becalmed. As far as 
the race went, the Scotch cutter Minerva was 
being beaten by both the Gossoon and Ventura, 
while the AZayflower led the schooners and the 
Hawk outfooted the Shark. 


THE winners in the race off Marblehead, July 
II, were: First-class schooners, Merlin; 45- 
footers, Zheima ; 40-footers, Gossoon ; 30-footers, 
Shark. The defeated ones were: First-class 
schooners, Sea Fox, Genone and Mayflower ; 45- 
footers, Alga ; 40-footers, Minerva, Pappoose and 
Ventura ; 30-footers, Hawk, 


ATa regattaof the Royal Mersey Yacht Club 
on June 28 a most interesting race took place, in 
which the three well-known cutters— 7histle, 
Valkyrieand Yarana took part. The 7histle fin- 
ished first, but on her time allowance the Yar- 
ana was declared the winner. 


THE New York Yacht Racing Association 
held a meeting July 15, and arranged prelimi- 
naries for their annual regatta and cruise. In- 
vitations were'received from the Corinthian and 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club Regatta commit- 
tees. 


THE Grand Union Regatta will take place Sep- 
tember 1 in New York Bay. It is open to sev- 
enteen yacht clubs. 
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SEASONABLE TROUT FLIES. 


For the benefit of the earnest tyro and with 
apologies to the practical rodster, I will give 
here a list of appropriate artificial flies for 
August and September, followed by a list of 
killing flies that may be used at any time during 
the open season and on any water. 

Quaker (for evening and moonlight)—Body, 
gray, wound with honey yellow hackles ; wings, 
made of feather from an oriole’s wing. 

Oak—Wings, mottled brown; body, orange 
ribbed with black silk ; legs, brown hackle 

White Moth for Dark Nights—Body, feet and 
wings pure white. 

Dark Stone—Body, dark brown ; 
brown ; wings, luteous. 

Gray Coflin—Body, silver gray mohair, tipped 
with orange silk ; feet, light gray hackle wound 
over peacock’s herl; wings and setz hyaline. 

Queen of the Water—Wings, gray mallard; 
body, orange ; legs, brown hackle wound down 
the whole length of the body. 

Cowdung—Wings, lead color; 
mohair ; legs, ginger hackle. 

Coachman—Wings, white ; body, 
herl ; legs, brown hackle. 

Brown Hen—Wings, brown mottled; body, 
peacock herl with red silk tag; legs, brown 
hackle. 

Brown and Red Palmer—Body, red silk, with 
brown hackle wound the whole length of the 
body. 

Abbey—Wings, gray widgeon; body, red 
wound with gold tinsel; tail, gold pheasant 
hackle ; legs, brown hackle. 

Grizzly King—Wings, gray mallard; body, 
green ribbed with gold en; tail, red; legs, 
furnace gray hackle. 

Lightning Bug—Body of equal parts of dark 
brown and black mixed, tipped with yellow; 
feet of feathers from the English grouse ; wings 
double, the inner wings black, the outer wings 
a yellow brown. 

Royal Coachman—Wings, white ; body, pea- 
cock herl with band of red silk in middle ; legs, 
brown hackle. 

King of the Water—Wings, gray mallard ; 
body, scarlet ; legs, brown hackle wound down 
the whole length of the body. 


feet, yellow 


body, orange 


peacock 


Black Gnat—Wings, black; body, black 
ostrich, 

Brown Stone—Wings, light brown; body, 
brown mohair; tail, brown mallard; legs, dark 
brown hackle. 

Bright Claret Gnat—Body, bright claret, 
mixed with red-fox face ; feet, ginger ; wings, 


of one sex hyaline, the other ochrous. 

Olive Gnat—Body, dark olive, mixed with 
bright claret ; feet, ginger ; wings, hyaline. 
Dark Claret Gnat—Body, dark claret ; 

black ; wings, sub-hyaline. 

August Dun—Body, brown floss silk, ribbed 
with yellow silk; tail, two rabbit’s whiskers ; 
wings, feather of a brown hen’s wing ; legs, 
plain red hackle, stained brown, made fuzzy 
with English grouse wound on above body. 


SPECIAL FOR THE ADIRONDACKS, 


feet, 


Silver Doctor—Wings, mixed fibres of yellow 
and red feathers, with wood duck bars and wild 
turkey ; body, silver tinsel wound with red silk 
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and finished with red tag ; tail, golden pheasant 
hackle; legs, blue hackle and guinea hen. 
This is not the salmon silver doctor. 

Canada—Wings, light brown mottled ; body, 
red worsted wound with gold tinsel ; tail, red 
worsted ; legs, brown hackle. 

Jungle Cock—Wings, jungle cock hackle ; 
body, red silk ; legs, claret hackle. 

Brandreth—Wings, gray mallard; body, yel- 
low mohair wound with gold tinsel ; tail, scarlet 
ibis ; legs, yellow and red hackle. 

Blue Jay—Body, claret mohair; wings 
matched with the feathers of the English blue 
jay; tail, scarlet ibis. 

Dark Montreal—Wings, wild turkey tail; 
body, dark claret ribbed with gold ; tail, scarlet 
ibis ; legs, dark claret hackle. 

Light Montreal—Wings, gray mallard; body, 
scarlet silk ribbed with gold tinsel ; tail, gray 
mallard ; legs, scarlet hackle, and the following, 
the colors of which have already been described : 
brown stone, scarlet ibis, coachman, dark coach- 
man, Abbey, Imbrie, professor, white miller, 
Rube Wood, brown hen, queen of the water, 
and the palmers. Use sprout hooks Nos. 6 
and 8, 

MOOSEHEAD AND RANGELEY LAKES. 

Par-machenee Belle—Body, yellow ; remain- 
der red and white mixed. 

Jenny Lind—Body, yellow ; wings, blue, red 
hackle. 

Page—A red fly with wood duck over wings. 

And all the flies mentioned for the Adiron- 
dack waters. Hooks, 4 to 6. 


FOR ALL TIMES AND ON ALL WATERS. 
Alder—Wings, brown mottled; body, pea- 
cock herl; legs, black hackle. 


Imbrie—Wings, lead color ; body, yellow silk 
ribbed with gold tinsel and finished with black 
ostrich tag; legs, brown hackle. 

Dark Coachman—Wings, lead color; 
peacock herl ; legs, brown hackle. 

Gray and Green Palmer—Body, green silk, 
with gray hackle wound the whole length of the 
body. 

Ginger Palmer—Body, yellow silk, with gin- 
ger hackle wound the whole length of the body. 

Professor—Wings, gray mallard ; body, yellow 
ribbed with gold ; taii, scarlet ibis; legs, brown 
hackle. 

Rube Wood—Wings, gray mallard; body, 
white chenille, finished with red silk tag; tail, 
brown mallard ; legs brown hackle. 

March Brown—Body, fur from English hare’s 
face, ribbed with orange silk tied with brown; 


body, 


tail, two strands of English partridge tail ; legs, 
feather from back of English partridge ; wings, 
under part hen pheasant’s wing. 

White Miller—Wings, white; body, white 


ribbed with silver tinsel ; legs, white hackle. 
Scarlet Ibis—Wings, scarlet ibis; body, red 
ribbed with gold tinsel; tail and legs, scarlet 
ibis, together with coachman, royal coachman, 
cowdung, brown and red palmer, brown hen, 
queen of the water, king of the water, Abbey, 
black gnat, grizzly king. Early in the season 
use hooks from No. 6to 8; later 8to12. On 
the streams the smaller ones should be used; 
on large ponds, lakes and rough waters the 
large numbers. 
CuHas, BARKER BRADFORD. 
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SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 
‘*LADIES AT THE HELM”’ is the title of an 
article in the June OuTING. We hasten to ex- 
plain that there is no reference here to the re- 
cent honors won at Cambridge by certain in- 
tellectual young women. The author of the 
OvTING paper refers to those ladies who know 
how to steer a ship and could take their place 
at the helm, or, as we say nowadays, at the 
wheel. Two popular novelists, William Black 
and Clark Russell, have in their books intro- 
duced ladies who are represented at the wheel 
of the vessel on which their lot is temporarily 
cast. But the OUTING writer shows that women 
at the helm are not found only in romance but 
in real life, and gives numerous instances of the 
way in which a female hand has carried into 
port some ship in distress, or steered a course 
in some yacht race that has brought victory to 
her pennant. Seven or eight of the female 
members of the Castle Yacht Club, to cite but 
. one example, steer as well as any amateur, we 
are told, It will thus be seen that the fair sex 
can when the occasion requires it, not only out- 
strip a Cambridge wrangler and tripos, but can 
hold its own with ‘‘ Jack Tar”’ on his favorite 
element.—Paris Messenger. 


IT is not always convenient to carry a creel, 
and when out fishing one is often at a loss for 
some device to carry home the game. A con- 
trivance, Harman’s Good Luck Fish Stringer, 
is certainly a very convenient device for string- 
ing fish and is well worth the small price it 
costs. It may be ordered of Abbey & Imrie, 18 
Vesey street, New York, or any other first-class 
sporting goods house, 


EvuGENE F. OUTERBRIDGE, master of fox hounds 
for the Richmond County Hunt Club, announces 
that a call is about to be made for $3,000, with 
which the club may make repairs and meet the 
expenses of an extraordinary season. Cricket 
and fox hunting and similar fashionable sports 
are to be the order of the season on Staten 
Island. Erastus Wiman is determined to do 
away with the cheap shows in the future. 


THE recent acquisition of the stock of the 
Weed Sewing Machine Company by Colonel 
Pope, president of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company, marks a new era in the bicycle trade. 
There can be no doubt that with increased facili- 
ties this well-known company will surpass all 
their former record, and wheelmen will look 
eagerly to learn what they will put out for 1891. 
In this connection it may be said that the colo- 
nel’s liberal policy toward the stockholders of 
the Weed Company is the same which has al- 
ways characterized all his dealings, and has 
won for him hosts of friends. 


A SPANISH nobleman recently gave Merwin, 
Hulbert & Co., of New York, an order for two 
shells. The maker, Douglass, was told to name 
them Alicante and Relampago and ship them to 
an address in Paris. 


THE Jenny & Graham Gun Company, of Chi- 
cago, are now located in their new quarters at 
No. 102 Madison street, having moved from 
their old location, No, 53 State street. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


William H, Lopp, Indianapolis.—S. Hemming- 
way, No. 60 South street, can give you all infor- 
mation about tents and tent cots. See ‘‘ Hints 


to Owners of Small Boats’’ in OvutTinG for 
August. 
Willard A. Speakman, Wilmington, Del. — 


There is no firm in the country dealing in sec- 
ond-hand canoes that we knowof. A want ad- 
vertisement in our publication will bring many 
answers of canoes for sale. If you make a 
special request we will see that a reference to 
the advertisement is inserted in the canoe de- 
partment of the Records. Large sailing canoes 
to hold two are built by Joyner & Douglass, and 
kept in stock by them. 

Croguet.—A is in position in front of basket 
enroute to turning stake. B is in position 
in front of basket, returning from turning 
stake. A plays ball and stops in centre of 
basket. B plays his ball against A’s ‘ball in 
centre of basket without disturbing it and con- 
tinues through basket on a roquet. Is B en- 
titled to basket or is he obliged to go through 
basket again?—A. R. CHAPIN. Answer.—B is 
entitled to the basket if his ball touched that 
of A. 

Game Laws.—No license is necessary this 
year to shoot ducks on the Ontario side of Lake 
St. Francis. As to the Quebec side, by apply- 
ing to the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
Quebec, a license may be procured for $10. 
This has reference to non-residents of Ontario 
and Quebec. The close season for ducks in 
Ontario is from January 1 to September I; in 
Quebec, from May 1 to September 1, altered 
this year from April 15 to May 1, a grievous 
error. 


G. H. D., Rochester,—Blue or smoked glasses 
are excellent things to wear when walking long 
distances in the bright snow with delicate eyes. 
Another good idea is to blacken the flesh with 
soot or any dark stuff just under the eyes and 
on the cheek bones, If your eyes are at all in- 
flamed or in any way sore, use Dr. Isaac Thomp- 
son’s celebrated eye water. It is one of the 
oldest remedies. 

Eckley B. Coxe, Jy —We are not in a position 
to say in exactly what issue OUTING’S articles on 
the National Guard of Pennsylvania and South 
Carolina will appear. The first chapters of 
Captain King’s story will be published in the 
October issue. 


J. J. S—The Tropical Championship trophy 
mentioned in OuTING’s report of the St. Augus- 
tine tennis tournament, in the June number, 
was credited to the generosity of Mr. H. M. 
Flagler, of New York. Generous as Mr. Flagler 
has proven himself he will hardly care to carry 
honors single handed when Mr. F. W Smith 
shared with him the expense for the tennis 
tournament trophy, and we ask the indulgence 
of our readers for having omitted this donor’s 
name in the St. Augustine article. 

A.C. Z.—John T. Smith, boat and oar maker, 
had gold medals awarded him at the Matanzas 
Exposition in 1881, the New Orleans exposi- 
tions in 1885 and 1886, and a diploma received 
at the exposition recently held in Barcelona, 
Spain, 
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